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INJUNCTION. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 














Go, thou good angel, in this night, 
, ‘Through all its spaces long and dim, 
Bear thou my traveler in his flight, 
Safely from danger carry him! 


Go, thou good angel, I must stay ; 
Helpless is love in all its might, 
| When alien fate doth bear away 
\| The best beloved from our sight. 


~’ Touch with thy talisman the road, 
To lessen evil, soften fate ; 
Thou only of the sons of God, 

Hast never lost thine high estate. 


_ In fear we stretch our futile arms, 
In teara our timid prayers we say; 
While thou, invincible to harms, 
Doth bear our idol on the way. 


“I give my certain angels charge 
To hold for me life’s lowliest waif,’’ 
The Father saith. ‘‘ Heaven is large, 
My love is sure. Thy love is safe.’’ 


Go, thou good angel, follow him! 

He speeds beyond mine outreached arms; 
In earth’s dire places lone and dim, 

Enfold him safe from all alarms, 


Come soon, dear angel, come, and say : 
“Smile, saddest eyes ; thy flowers tend, 

Thy tasks pursue, thy traveler's way 
Theld in safety to the end.”’ 


Above the hills, beside the sea, 
Go, blessed one! Mine eyes are dim. 
, Go, bring him safely back to me, 
Or bear me swiftly forth to him. 


THE BEST MODE OF STUDYING 
SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


BY ENOCH POND, D.D, 











I was so much interested in an editorial 
in Toe INDEPENDENT for August 21st en- 
tiled ‘‘Medievalism in our Divinity 
Schools” that 1 resolved to forward you 
an article on the same subject, though with 
a different title. I feel the more entitled to 
speak on this subject from having been a 
professed teacher of theology for more than 
twenty years. 

The modes of teaching and studying sys- 
tematic theology by different persons and at 
different institutions is not the same. They 
vaty considerably, even among those who 
hold the same great principles of evangel- 
ical truth. These different modes of teach- 
ing cannot all of them be best. Perhaps 
bone of them are. I have thought it might 
be interesting to look into this matter, and 
inquire what is the best mode of teaching 
systematic theology. 

In approaching the subject, Jet us inquire, 
first of all, what direction and assistance the 
student is entitled to, what be needs, in 
pursuing his theological inquiries. 


1. As preliminary and preparatory to the 
study. of theology, be needs a critical and 
thorough acquaintance with the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Scriptures contain the facts and 
principles about which he is to inquire and 
yeasou, which he is to connect, arrange, and 
Teduce to system; and how can he proceed 
st all in this work—proceed, 1 mean, intel- 
ligently and safely— without such a previous 
acquaintance wih the Scriptures as I have 
indiogted ? 

The theological student needs to investi- 
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gate the evidences of the authenticity, 
credibility, and genuineness of the Scrip- 
tures, also of their canonical and divine au- 
thority and inspiration. He should be able 
to read the Sacred Books in their original 
tongues, in which only they are inspired. 
He should understand the approved princi- 
ples of exegesis, and how to apply these 
principles, that he may be able rightly to 
interpret the Bible and possess himself of 
the real mind of the Spirit: These studies 
are to be regarded not as pertaining direct- 
ly to systematic theology, but as prepara- 
tory to it. 

2. The theological student needs to be 
furnished with and to avail himself of an 
enlarged and liberal course of theological 
reading. In investigating the doctrines of 
the Bible, their truth, their connections, 
their consistency and importance, he is en- 
titled to know what other men have said 
about them, how they have been held and 
treated and defended by the luminaries of 
the Church. Nor should he satisfy himself 
with reading what one class only of theolo- 
gians have thought and said. Let him read 
the best authors on, the different and oppo- 
site sides of the great, questions which he is 
called to discuss. This is not necessary for 
the Christian in :common life. In most 
cases, perhaps, it is not expedient. But for 
the public teacher of religion—he who is set 
for the defense of the Gospel, whose office 
work it is to warn others of their danger 
and guide them in the way of life—such a 
course of reading is necessary. He needs 
to know what cam be said for and against all 
the disputed points.of the Gospel, else how 
can he feel a confidence in the soundness of 
his positions and be prepared to maintain 
them against their enemies. 

8. On all the great points of theological 
truth the student is entitled to know the 
views of his instructor and the reasons of 
them. Some teachers of theology have 
doubted this. They have deemed it incum- 
bent on them only to open the different sub- 
jects of discussion to their pupils, to place 
before them the principal arguments on 
either side, and then leave them to draw 
their own conclusions. Such was the course 
pursued, to some extent, by Dr. Doddridge 
in the theological school at Northampton, 
England. But to a course like this there 
are many objections. In the first place, it is 
unjust to the truth, orto what is considered 
to be the truth, thus to put iton a level with 
error, and leave the uninstructed mind to 
halt and balance between the two. It is un- 
just also to the character of a teacher. He 
certainly bas opinions, mature opinions, on 
theological subjects, else he is not fit for the 
place he occupies. And why should not his 
opinions be freely and openly expressed ? 
How can he reconcile it to his conscience to 
keep them back? Besides, both the wishes 
and the interests of students require such an 
expression on the part of their instructor. 
Why should they have an instructor at all, 
if he is not to instruct them, if he may 
leave them to feel and grope their way in 
comparative darkness? 

4. The thevlogical student needs opportu- 
nities for a free and full discussion of topics 
with his instructor, where he may propose 
questions, state difficulties, and seek such 
direction as the case requires. In fact, 
many students, perhaps must, need more 
than thia, They need to have questions 
proposed directly to them, to have the 
more difficult points of a subject set before 
them and pressed upon them, that their 
minds may become interested and them- 





selves. aroused to inquiry and discussion. 
Where nothing more than the opportunity 
for inquiry is given:to.a class of theological 
students the disoussion ordinarily falls into 
a few hands, while the rest sit by and listen, 
and carry away little from the lecture-room 
except what chances to stick to them. , On 
this account, I say again, theological stu- 
dents in general need something more than 
an opportunity for. inquiry and: discussion. 
They need themselves individually to be 
drawn into discussion, that so their minds 
may become interested and enlightened and 
they be prepared to pursue the subject with 
vigor and success. 

5. When the minds of students have thus 
been prepared on any theological topic they 
need to exercise their own thoughts upon 
it, to pursue it in their own way, and to 
plan and prepare each a written essay on the 
subject. This is that part of the study of 
theology to which students often are most 
averse, but from whicb they will be likely 
to derive the most benefit. It is compara- 
tively easy to read books and to hear lec- 
tures on theological subjects; it is pleasant 
to some men to engage in free and earnest 
discussion; but deeply to reflect upon a 
subject alone, to digest one’s thoughts, reduce 
them to order, and draw out the plan of a 
theological essuy, to take the pen and write 
out such an essay in full, Aie labor, hoe opus 
est—and yet this labor is one of the utmost 
importance to the studeot—it is just what 
he needs, and that for several reasons. In 
the first place, he needs the mental 
discipline and those mental habits which 
such an exercise cannot fail to afford. 
Then, preparatory to the work of preach- 
ing, he needs a facility of writing on theo- 
logical subjects, which may be acquired by 
exercise and can be acquired in no other 
way. He needs, also, not only to gain 
theglogical ideas, but to have them impressed 
upon bis mind and fixed there, which can 
hardly be done without the labor of writing. 
And then his theological essays, when well 
prepared, will be worth to him all that they 
cost and much more. They constitute a 
systém of theology not copied out. from 
another, but thought out for bimself, to 
which he may have recourse in future 
years and with which he may compare his 
further. attainments. 

6. When students have prepared their 
essays, they need the opportunity of read- 
ing them in presence of their instructor, 
that they may have the benefit of his criti- 
cisms and remarks. This necessity is too 
obvious to require discussion and may be 
dismissed without remark. 

Having shown what the theological stu- 
dent needs, we come once more to the sub- 
ject directly in hand—the best mode of 
studying theology. That undoubtedly is 
the best mode which best meeta and sup- 
plies the necessities of the case. 

There are men now, as there were in 
Solomon’s day, who think the former times 
better than the present, and who have a 
strong preference for the old private 
methods of pursuing theological studies. 
Theological seminaries, they say, are not 
needed. They are rather a nuisance than 4 
benefit. Candidates for the ministry should 
pursue their studies as they did formerly, 
with the. parochial clergyman—the private 
instructor. Thisis not the place to go iplo a 
consideration of theological seminaries. 
However this question may be decided, it is 
enough for our present purpose to say that 
the old method of studying theology with a 
parish minister was exceedingly defective 
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wag the best, perbaps, which they. could 
provide. Still it was exceedingly defective, 
and no one ought to wish for its return: It 
failed to meet the necessities I have spoken 
of in several particulars, L will mention 
only two. In the first place, it was not 
grounded on nor did it include a critical 
and thorough knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Nor, secondly, did it furnish aa en- 
larged and liberal course of theological 
reading. 

In proof of the first of these positions, I 
would mention but a single fact. From 
sixty to a bundred years. ago not one in 
twenty of the evangelical ministers of this 
land had any avuilable knowledge of the 
Hebrew language. This was true of some © 
of the more distinguished theological in- 
structors. There was here and there one of 
the ministers of that day who could read 
the Hebrew Bible; but as a general thing 
the knowledge of Hebrew which was pos- 
sessed by the first generation of ministers in 
New England bad passed away. It was no 
longer bere. 

In proof of my second position, I feed only 
state that the libraries of ministers—of those 
even who gave instruction in theology—id 
not consist, in many instances, of more than 
a few hundred volumes. These were all the 
books to which a student could have access. 

We will dismiss, then, the old: private 
methods of theological education, and pro- 
ceed to examine some of those now in use 
at the seminaries, 

At some of the seminaries in the Middle 
and Southern States theology was studied 
years. ago chiefly, if not entirely, from a 
text-book. Some system of theology—like 
that of Calvin, or Turretin, or Marcke, or 
Dick—was put into the hands of the 
student, and he was required to recite a 
lesson from it, as be would in history or 
psychology. With the study of the text- 
book there may have been some additional 
theological reading; but the lesson was the 
main thing. If that was recited satisfac- 
torily the end was gained. 

Now this method of studying theology 
has some advantages. The student has his 
book before him. It is not the flitting sound 
of a lecture, but the privied page. He 
knows what it contains; or, if he forgets, 
his memory can be soon and easily re- 
freshed.. He has only to study his text- 
book to understand and remember that, and 
his examination will he satisfuctory. 

Still there are strong objections to this 
mode of studying thevloey. It is too serv- 
ile. It does not admit enough of freedom, 
and expansion of thought. It does not re- 
quire enough of intellectual effort on the 
part either of teacher or pupil. _ It does not 
task enough the powers of the student. It 
does not sufficiently. discipline or furnish 
his mind. It does not. accustom bim to 
theological thinking and writing, and thus 
prepare him for future labors. It may, in- 
deed, save him from heretical tendencies. 
He will be as orthodox as his teacher or 
his text.book; but his orthodoxy will be 
of the cast-iron stamp—the result not so 
much of intelligent conviction as of a blind 
and, easy: acquiescence. But I have said 
enough of this mode of studving theol ogy. 

At some of our seminaries theology is 
taught and studied almost entirely by 
lectures. The teacher meets his class day 
by day and delivers to them a theological 
lecture. Of this they ate .expecied to take 
notes and be prepared. for examination ou 
it the following day. Inthis way thes 









pass over the several topics in theology 
andthus complete their theological educg 
tion. >, ah, ; 
Thigicourse of study, though. one 
more ister ior tol Preieac 

very Unlike, efppil is c 








ture to hear: In~ both a 
drawn mainly to the lecture or the lesson. 
In both cases he is expected to compass and 
master that. To aid him, in the one case a 
book is put into his hand; in the other a 
lecture is read in his hearing. Regarded in 
this light; I submit whether the method by 
book is not to be preferred. If in studying 
theology I:must be shutup to the lectures, 
say, of the late Dr. Dick, 1 think I should 
prefer to-have them printed in a book, rather 
than to gather them from ihe author’s lips. 


And yet this view is: not generally taken, 
especially by students: In the frequent 
hearing of lectures there is thought to be 
something exquisite, a kind of charm; while 
the reading and study of ‘them is dull and 
servile Anybody can read ‘theological lec- 
tures; but to assemble in‘a lecture-room ata 
public institution and hear them delivered, 
though precisely the same,’ is a great mat- 

: ter. 

The truth is that both these methods of 

studying ‘theology are, to my apprehension, 
defective; and ote about as much as the 
other. “Neither of them involves necessarily 
that eniarged and liberal course of theolog- 
ical reading’ which is desirable: Where an 
eabstraet “of the lecture is to be drawn out 
~every Gay and studied sufficiently for exam- 
‘fnation ‘there is not time for extensive read- 
ing. Then the benefits of free and earnest 
discussion are not likeiy to be enjoyed. To 
be sure, questions are asked and-are expect- 
ed‘ to be answered; bat then they relate 
\specifically to the lecture and may not ap- 
propriately wander from it. 

But niy principal objection to both these 
methods of studying theology is, they do ndt 










sufficiently ‘task and- exercise the student's. 


powefs: Tt is one thing, having heard an 


\ figenious lécture, to’dtaw off an abstract Of 


it-in'a neat, portable volume, and quite an- 
other’ to sit down and write an ‘essay of 
your own op the same subject. When you 
have gone over a preseribed list of topics in 
the former method, you bave got your teach- 
ters systeth ‘Of theology in a book, which 
you can take with you’ and show to your 
friends, in evidence of your diligence and of 
the extent of your acquisitions. When you 
have gone over your ‘list of topics in the 
other way you have got a system of theolo- 
egy in your head and heari—oné which (with 
weetied helps) you ltave elaborated for your- 
“self, and which, for that very reason, you 
will be the better able to‘use for your own 
benefit and for that‘of the church and the 
“world. 

I will not undertake to prescribe heré a 
perfect method of pursuing theological 
‘studies. But I will state, as the result of 
long’experience and observation, that ‘any 
method approximating to’ perfection must 
inchide, as it seems to’ me, the following 
particulars : ; 


1. A liberal course of reading on the topic | 


presented. 

2. One or more lectures by the teacher, to 
be followed by a full, free, and somewhat 
extended discussion. 

8. The writing of essays on the topic in 
question, or on some prescribed portions of 
it, by every raember-of the class. 

It will be seeniffom what has been said 
that I attach’ great importance to this fea- 
ture of a course of study. In the matter 
of disciplining the mind, of tasking the in- 
tellectual and moral powers, of giving to 
one’s thoughts locality and expression, and 
preparing the student for future labor and 
usefulness, I know of no substitute for the 
pen—and for the pen employed not in 
eopying another's thoughts, but in sketch- 
ing his own. 

4. When the essays are finished (as they 
are expected to be at an appointed time), 
they shotild be read before the teacher and 
the class, for the purpose of criticism and 
remark. This‘will bring the whole subject 
and every one's views respecting it before 
the class again, for more mature reflection 
and a juster cOncltision. And here the 
topic may be for the ‘time dismissed, and 








another taken up, to be treated an the same 
way. : 
5. Near the close of the session, when all 


study. He must study hard. Heat 
read and hear, but think and write, and thus 
task and discipline and strengthen his own 
powers. He must tot hold himself in the 
attitude of a mere receiver, to drink in and 
retain the thoughts of others; but in the at- 
titude of a thinker, who is actively compar- 
ing what he heats and reads with the dic- 
tates of his own conscience and reason and 
of the Word of God, and is thus making 
his system of theology, in the best sense of 
the terms, his own, 









WAITING BY THE SEA. 


BY ©. P. CRANCH, 








ALONE upon the windy hills 
T stand and face the open sea, 

And drink the southern breeze that fills 
The sails that bring my love to me. 


Far out the shores and woodlands reach, 
Till lost in mists of pearly gray, 

Or crossed by lines of yellow beach 
And flashing breakers far away. 


Alone upon the windy slopes: 
I watch the long, blue, level wall 

Of ocean, where my winged hopes, 
Like fluttering sea-birds, fly and call, 


O happy pilot-boats that dante" 
Across the sparkling miles of'sea, - 
O greet her; should ye meet by chatite 
The‘ship that bears my love to me! 


And does she lean upon the deck, =| 
And strain her eyes till land appears, 

As I to atch the white-winged speck 
That clears away my gathering fears t 


By long, low beach and wooded.crag 
_~  Thecrowded sails go glimmering past; . 
But none that bear the well-known flag. 
And pennon streaming from the mast. 


O ocean, wrinkling in the sun! 

.O breeze, that, blowest from the sea! 
Watft into port, ere day is done, 

My love, my life again to me! 


She comes, she comes! _I see the sails, 
Like rounded sea-shells full and white ; 
I hear the booming gun that hails 
The coming of my heart’s delight. 


I hear the sailors’ distant song, 
They crowd the deck in bustling glee; 
And there is one amid the throng 
Who waves a rosy scarf to me, 
The sun has set, the air is_still, 
The twilight reddens o’er the sea, 
The full moon rises o’er the hill, 
But joy like sunrise shines for me. 





THE DUTY OF NOT DOING. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 
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‘““Wuen I reckon up,” says the compiler 
of ‘‘ The Minister’s Week's Work,” “ the six 
hundred and fifty calls and frequently more 
I make yearly”. There it is again. He 
calls calls work. To drowse over the news- 
paper after dinner till three o’clock, then 
put on your best coat and pay visits to nice 
women (for I suspect the minister does not 
see many able-bodied men in these parish 
calls—they are very apt to be at work from 
three till six; but the mothers and daugh- 
ters have finished their housework and are 
neatly garbed and ready to welcome their 
minister with smiles and pleasant talk)—is 
this business? It is what women call rest, 
recreation, after their work is done. Oh! 
but calling among your neighbors for fun 
is a very different thing from the minister's 
round of duty calls. Yes; but ‘the minister 
is never weary of denouncing and decrying 
frivolous fashionable calls. It is fashion 
that appoints his duty calls. He is under 
no other bonds to visit his parishioners 
once or twice every year than is the fash- 
fonable lady of New York or of Washing- 


ton to call on all her callers. It is in 
each case a custom, which neither 
feels quite strong enough or bold 


enongh to violate, perhaps which neither 
wishes to violate. You are sure to meet 
agreeable peoplé and people in their’ most 
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mao, who for the first.time-in years” 
found himself at leisure to make calls with 
his wife, was so hilarious over it that he had 
to be kept in a constant state of repression. 
Whipped syllabub may not be a wholesome 
diet for bone and brain and sinew; but we 
do not denounce it under the head of hard- 
ship: its 3 

‘“*When I think of the thousand letters 
(it is not far from that number) I write year- 


‘ly’— But why writesomany? These things 


are within our own control. Probably the 
world would be just as well off and just as 
inwardly satisfied with five hundred. I 
know a man who craved’ ptblic sympathy 
for his hard labor in writing many’ letters 
when bis acquaintances were all smiling or 
sighing over his weakness for letter-writ- 
ing. 

“Count the special meetings, concerts, or 
devotions; Sabbath-school and other conven- 
tions, literary lectures, tempérance gather- 
ings, and the shoal of convocations which 
lie strewn along through each week and 
month—I feel sure that I belong to a - busy 
profession:” Busy idienéss,; brother! Busy 
idleness! From nioe out of ten of your 
holy convocations you: would much better 
have stayed’: away altogether. A great 
menace . to’ our religious character is 
the multiplication and’ complication . of 
machinery. Conventions and temperance 
gatherings are but cheap substitutes for 
thought and strength and power. Ina very 
limited dezree they may have their uses; but 
their limits are quickly reached and disas- 


-trously exceeded:’ 1 may confess that the 


only temperance convention I ever attended 


wag saved from contemptibility by the two 


‘orthree clergymen -who took’ part in the 
discussion. They were calm, temperate, 
sensible, gentlemanlike. ‘The: lay element 
was selfish, partisan, bigoted, conccited, ig- 


morant, and in the majority. Probably that 


is the reason why seven conventions will 
take hold of one minister, saying : ‘‘ We will 
eat our own bread and wear our own ap- 
parel, speak our own words and frame our 
own by-laws. Only let us be called by thy 
name to take away our reproach.” Take 
hold of a minister, and the chances are you 
take hold’ of a man who dresses well, and be- 
haves well, and talks well, and. is well spoken 
of in the:community. Of course, the con- 
vention which he attends and upholds is 
thereby commended to the good graces of the 


-people. But let the convention fight its own 


way. If it is anything more than an easy 
parade-ground for a well-padded home-guard 
composed chiefly of officers who have sworn 
never to leave their posts except in case of 
invasion, it. does not need to be coddled and 
cosseted by the clergy. 

“My friend, your minister is a very busy 
man, or I am no judge of what constitutes 
a busy man.” 

That may be. Busy-ness is not necessarily 
business. Busy-ness may be mere weakness, 
and not work. We all know that one 
woman will, in the expressive rustic phrase, 
trot around all day in a peck measure, and 
never accomplish anything, while another’s 
mere thought seems almost to move on her 
undisturbed affairs. The minister’s multi- 
fariousness is very likely the rock on which 
he splits. He fritters away time which he 
ought to concentrate and loses his hold on 
the real strength of his age. He is too 
willing to do his level best, and misses there- 
by the power that comés only from ravines 
and mountains. He is good and good- 
natured, but too diffusive. Why does hie let 
the German tenor come in to try his voice 
and get a testimonial. The minister is not 
a musical director and he gives too many 
testimonials already. When a book agent 
attacks my house with a long list, furnished 
him by the minister, of the names of those 
who may become purchasers, I think my 
minister (God bless him !) is ‘a nuisance. 1 
dow’t bidme the bdok’ agent—it is a part of 
his busfiess; but I did not contract with the 
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the ‘mninibter to make me the prey of the 
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edible-@® Best, and the 
minister’s duty to serye 
to his congregation is cheapened ang 
weakened by his diversions. When, in aq. 
dition to this, be calls on us for sympathy 
and succor as chief cook to the community, 
the case becomes desperate. 

“Tt will, indeed, hardly seem an exagger. 
ation to say that some authors do not write 
as much as a minister, some doctors do not 
call as much as a minister, some lawyers do 
not adyise’as much as a minister, some pro. 
fessors do not study as Mhuch a8 & minister, 
in one word, that a miuister does the work 
of four professions.” 

And it follows, as the might the day, that 
the minister who does the work of four pro. 
fessions does not do the work of one pro. 
fession well. The active bram and feeling 
heart long to touch life at every point, and 
perhaps could touch it at any point with 
success; but we must make choice. A man 
may perhaps be so equally gifted; so har 
moniously planned that he could, distin. 
guish himself in any. profession; but he 
cannot have:all the professions in full blast 
at one and the same moment. He must be 
sufficiently calm, dignified, well-balanced, 
and self-possessed to know what to do.and 
what not to do.. The question of effective. 
ness is not how busy you have been, but 
what have you accomplished. Executive 
force is measured by grandeur of result, not 
by minuteness of touch. Oné man may be 
led as far astray by good-nature and general 
benevolence as another man is led by indo- 
lence ahd ignorance. Where ability is s 
gift concentration is a duty. 

It is a pleasure to write these words be 
cause I know that, they will be well re. 
ceived. When oneaddresses the laity, he is 
sometimes doubtful of his welcome; but the 
clergy have a humility of mind and 4 
docility of spirit that draw the sting from 
censure and make it sweet to rebuke and 
chasten. Partly I suppose it is grace and 
partly that they know. what they are 
driving at. They have so much occasion 
to find fault with us lay sinners that they 
are aware how fault-finding should be met; 
and so by their own softness of words, and 
mildness of temper, and swiftness of re 
pentance, and patience of opposition they 
would ‘‘allure-to brighter worids:and jlead 
the way.” 










SARATOGA AND ITS TEMPERAN 
GATHERING. | 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Even after the forests and the freedom 

of the Adirondacks, I find great enjoyment 
in. my twenty-fifth annual visit to these 
health fountains. There was a crowd of 
diligent drinkers at the Hathorn Spring this 
morning; quite as large an one at the old 
Congress. A bappy and prophetic name 
that for a spring beside which there has 
been a congress of peoples from every 
nation and tribe and tongue in the civilized 
world fora halfcentury. There must have 
been enough of its water drank to float 8 
navy. . 
Saratoga has been profitably full for the 
last thirty days. Among the familiar faces 
on the piazzas is the well-known one of the 
“Qld Commodore,” who has a sort of ducal 
dignity in his bearing. It is not easy 
recognize in the portly owner of fifty mil- 
lions the poor young man who once kept a0 
inn at New Brunswick and who ran 2 ferry: 
boat to Staten Island. Is there another 
person on the globe who has ever piled up 
so lofty a fortune with his own hands? 

Just now the assemblage bere is increased 
by the presence of the delegates to the Na- 
tional Temperance Convention. It is eight 
years since a siinilar convocation was held 
at Saratoga, and at that gathering were the 
veterans Delavan, Marsh, Walworth, and 
Joy, now all gone to their rest and their re- 
ward. ‘J 
The present convention bas been two hun- 
dréd strong in numbers; and has been 
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strong, too, in the character of its delegates 
and in the earnesthess and wisdom of their 

ings. ‘Tbe convention was happy in 
the choice of its president, Judge Robert C. 
Pitman, one of the rising young civilians of ’ 
Massachusetts. He is a Methodist, a scholar, 
and a» reformer of the progressive school. 
He even flavored his eloquent opening ad- 
dress with @ brief defense of ** woman’s 
suffrage,” which, like tomatoes, was only 
relished by those who have acquired a taste 
for the article. But as a presiding officer 
J never saw his superior. 

The first day’s proceedings were mainly 
in tbe line of reports (generally encourag- 
ing) from various states and of able papers 
presented on various topics. These papers 
will be printed for popular circulation. 
Among them were essays by Judge Pitman,. 
on the policy of probibiting the sale of fer-' 
mented liquors; by Dr. Elisha Harris, on: 
the relation of drunkenness to crime; by A: 
M. Powell, on national legislation; by Rev. 
Drs. Chickering and Lawson, on “ parental 
responsibility” and * temperance literature.’ 
At the evening session a highly valued 

per was read by ex-President Mark Hop- 
kins, of Williams College, on the influence 
ef narcotics and stimulants upon students. 
The essay was 80 much appreciated by Dr. 

McCosh, who was present, that its repeti- 
tion was invited before the students of 
Princeton College. It ought to gointo every 
literary institution of the land. Spirited 
addresses were also.made by Mr. Jobn 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, and Dr. A. A. 
Miner, of Boston, Mas. 

Yesterday morning was occupied with a 
very animated discussion of the claims of 
the National Temperance Publication House 
in New York toa more general and gener- 
ous support. Its president, Hon. Wm. E.° 
Dodge, and its publishing agent made such 
telling addresses in its bebalf that the Con- 
yention arose and gave three hearty cheers 
for Mr. J. N. Stearns, who has conducted its 
publication work for the last eight years. 
Then came a lively time in raising funds for 
its treasury. Occasionaily the ‘‘ fun waxed 
furious.” Ten thousand dollars were sub- 
scribed on the spot! ‘This is the most sub- 
stantial proof of downright carnestness I 
have ever witnessed ata tem: rance meet- 
ing, for usually our gatherings have been 
more fluent in resolutions and rhetoric than 
in greenbacks. That noble contribution 
yesterday marks a new era in our movement 
and settles the question of the perpetuity of 
our Publication House. 

The only exciting debate in the Conven- 
tion was on the proposal fo organize a 
“national prohibition party” for political 
action. This scheme for forming a third 
party of national dimensions, to act solely 
forthe promotion of liquor: prohibition, 
was earnestly advocated by President: Jos- 
lyn, of Albion College, and several other 
delegates. It was opposed by Mr. Dodge, 
the Rev. Dr. Patton, the Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Crane, Mr. Ray, of Indiana, and a dozen 
More, who succeeded in pommeling the 
proposal into such a minority that it did 
not receive over five and twenty votes. 
Gov. Claflin took no part in the discus- 
sion. 

A resolution offered by Mr. A. M. Pow- 
ell, of New York, was finally passed by a 
large majority. This resolution enjoins 
upon all friends of prohibitory legislation 
to labor for the nomination and election of 
temperance men; and in such states as 
neither political party will give them 
worthy candidates they are exhorted to or- 
ganize separately and nominate candidates 
of their own. Mr. Powell’s resolution is 
intended both as an invitation and a 
menace. Ifthe present parties offer to us 
for our ballots honest men, who will legis- 
late against the rum oligarchy, we will 
gladly support them. If they ignore this 
great and growing question of the hour, we 
shall be driven into independent action and 
the nomination of separate tickets for legis- 
lative officers, It is undeniable that the 
Present course of the liquer traffickers and 
the stupendous enlargment of the area of 
drunkenness and its attendant. crimes are 
steadily forcing the temperance question 
into the forefront, both as a question of 
morals and of politics, 

The platform adopted by the Convention 
yesterday was a most judicious one. The 
spirit that prevailed was delightful. Clear 
tinging utterances of deep Christian truths 











ina’ fresh’ and¥'sorely:needed plea ‘to° all 
Christian ' people’ to bavish ‘the deadly de- 
canter from their ‘hospitatities: Robert 
Carter, of New“York; Wm! B. Spooner, ‘of! 


Boston; and Dr. Patton took part’ in the 
closing exercises’ Thiis ended’a most dig-” 


nified and efféctive’ gathering of ‘philat 
thropists who did their work 80'‘well “as to 
impart'a fresh impetus 'té the temperance re- 
form. An omnibus-load of the sociable 
guests of Dr. Strong’s Institute are waiting 
for meat the door, and’ I must’ bring this 
epistle to what the elder Weller’ calls’ a 
“sudden pull-up” if it reaches’ you iw time 
for your next issue. — 
SARATOGA, N. Y., August 28th, 1873. 





ADVANCE OF POPULATION. 
FOOD SUPPLY. 





BY E. D. MANSFIELD, LL, D. 


In an article in Toe INDEPENDENT of the 
8th of May I showed how population was 
“pressing against food” io all the most 
civilized countries and in the most popu- 
lous and wealthy states of the American 
Union. If this be true, it should have the 
most earnest and serious attention of all 
political economists. ‘If it be shown that 
consumption is advancing at the rate of 30 
per cent. and production cf food at only 10 
per cent.,the conclusion is evident that at 
somé time the consumption will have 
reached the limits of supply, and society 
must either cease to grow or perish while 
growing.’ This is already the case in En* 
gland and the case in more than half the 
states of the American Union. The rapid 


increase inthe power of locomotion has’ 


enabled England to supply herself from 
Russia and America.’ So the Easterd and 
Southerh States’ in this country have sup- 
plied themselves from the Middle* and 
Western States. This process may go on 
until food is carried from one’ side of the 
globe to the other. But let that be as it 
will, and suppose cominerce has done all 


that is possible, it is, nevertheless, very évi- ’ 


dent that, if the civic (that: is, consuming) 
population increases double as fast as the 
rural (that, is the producing) there must 
soon come a time when the limits of sapply 
aré reached and the population Of ‘cities be 
in a ‘perishing condition. Such ‘was fhe 
condition of Rome, and I have no doubt it 
was the main cause of the destruction’of 
ancient cities. To see iow fast this pro- 
cess is going’ on in the Middle States, I 
will repent one examplé given in the last 
article. It isa comparison of the popdla- 
tions of New York, Pennsylvania, and 





Obio in 1850 and 1870: 
Civie Population. Rural Population. 
| Im 1850..........000065 2,167,729 5,211,810 
Im 1870......0.ceeeeee 4,671,200 6,098,010 
Increase of 20 years.2,503,571 886,200 
Increase per cent...110 per cent. 1% per cent. 


The civic population increased seven-fold 
to one of the rural. This is the increase of 
the great towns. Now, let us cast. oureyes 
forward and see what twenty years more 
will produce and the census of 1890 show. 
The civic population will then be 9,800,000 


and the rural 7,100,000. In 1850 the civic ° 


was 30 per cent.’ of the whole and in 1890 
it will be 60 per cent. This will be much 
beyond the capacity of the rural population 
to produce food, if the towns depended only 
on those states. Thus we see that the civic 
(non-pruducing) population is already tread- 
ing on the limits of supply. But nobody 
thinks of this when the West is supplying 
the great cities with food, nor will there be 
any danger from this’ cause for half: a cen- 
tury to come. But, in the , meanwhile, 
something is going on which is ominous:of 
the future and dangerous to society. Thisis 
the constaut rising in the price of food. I 
do not mean a mere rising in the currency 
price of food. That may: be fictitious. 1 
mean the actual price, as expressed in so 
many hours of labor. That is the true test 
of the relations of food to labor. « This 
price is constantly rising in this country as 
well as England. What is the result? 
“Strikes.” Yoo, Mr. Editor, and all the 
wise men of the-couptry, put:on your spéc- 


tacles' and say: ‘* This is ali wrodg-and> the: 


worknién .are Josers: by it!) May: be:so; 
but the “ strikes” will go on just as long as 
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catrie Out through at ‘the discussions? © At; 
the theetinig last evening’ Mr. Dodge ‘spoke’ 
on the dritking usa#es’ of society, and ‘put’ 





the laborers want! fddd(at @ mdderate price. 
You blame the laborers without inquiring 
into the causes. The causes are that his 
food is dear anid’ his rents ‘high; while’ you 
are building up cities, where millionaries are 
made by stock gambling and railroad mon- 
opolies! But this isnot my subject. ‘Great 
cities are growing up; townsin every direc- 
tion, and the consumers increasing much be- 
youd the producers, /The ‘consequence is, 
high» prices, éxpensive “living; an‘ insurrec- 
tion of laborers, and ‘a general conviction 
that, while American society is progressive, 
it is in some way out'of joint: What 
is the matter? You see’ no “ strikes” in a 
farming country. You see no “million- 
aires” there. You see:none of the troubles 
which’ disturb the cities.. What is the mat- 
ter?, It is precisely this: that the: cities 
want cheaper food or they want fewer 
gamblers aad millionaires. 

In order to take away my assertion that 
these high prices are the result of other 
causes than the enlarged proportion of 
civic population, we will consider the only 
other cause which could have produced that 
effect. That cause is: the increase of cur- 
rency. This increase is both by the increase 
of gold. and the’ increase of paper currency. 
The increase of gold began to be felt in 
1850. There is no ‘exact standard of what 
that effect.is; but it is certain there was 
some effect, and that very perceptible, espe- 
cially in Europe. But a great amount of the 
gold mined in the last twenty-five years has 
gone into manufactures, and a vast amount 
gone to. Asia, which has produced no effect 
on Europe or America... If we estimate the 


cent. it: will: be. fall high enough. The in- 
crease of paper currency has nowhere been 
great, except in the United States; and here 
we determine ‘that exactly by the premium 
on gold. After deducting: this and reduc- 
ing all prices to the gold standard, we find 
that the price of meat in, New York and 
London. has-risen full 40-per cent. im the last 
twenty years. Some other necessaries have 


will be..within. bounds, however,.to say 
that the cost of living in New York and 
London has risen 40 per cent. in the last 
twenty, years, whether that cost be measured 
in gold.or in dsys’ work. We must, there- 
fore, look for, the cause of this almost en- 
tirely.to the disproportionate increase of the 
civic population. This is a great fact and 
@ fact which imperatively demands: con- 
sideration.. But if-we were to say to the 
people of New York, Cincinnati, or St. 


they would think it treason—treason not 
only to the prosperity of their cities, but 
treason to themselves, who hope to build 
their fortunes on the success of the cities. 
Then the question is, whether, there are not 
some natural limits to the growth of cities, 
which; by their gradual operation, will 
harm neither cities nor individuals; and, 
secondly, whether the distribution of labor 
may not be made such as to be consistent with 
the growth of cities, on the one hand, and the 
full cultivation of the earth, on theother. For, 
if the latter be accomplished, all that was 
given to.man to do. and all that he can do 
is accomplished. 1 think both these prob- 
lems may be solved: 

1. What. are the natural limitations of 
cities? There ate such, beyond a doubt; 
for, while we see London, Paris, and our 
American cities growing with great rapidity 
and to immense size, there are a largé num- 
ber of cities, and. those of large size, in 
Italy, France, Germany, and Russia, which 
either grow not at all or veryslowly. After 
a city is begun and has reached’ a certain 
size, the only principle on which men go 
there is the hope of profit. The moment 
profit ceases to be realized men will no long- 
er flock there and many of them then will 
leave it. «This point is reached when the 
market for its trade or its manufactures is 
no longer enlarged. This is well understood 
in both London and New York. Hence, 
there is a natural limit to the growth of 
cities; but, on the other hand, the very 
growth of citics hastens the time when that 
limit will be reached. For example, if ten 
men who would otherwise have cultivated 
the land have gone to the city, then ten 
men have been taken from the class of pro- 
ducers and added to the class of consumers; 
ithatis, tae: market -for the city trade bas 





been diminished that much, and the dimit of 








effect of increased gold on: prices at 10. per. 


not risen so much; others quite as much. It: 


Louis that their cities. ought not to grow. | 











its trade that much nearer. It is evident- 
then, that when our cities are increasing 
six-fold as fast as the producers that theys 
are approaching at a very rapid rate ‘the 
natural limits of their growth. “Still a vast 
extent of néw country is opening, arid the 
solution ‘of the problem of cities must be 
found in the solution of the second ques- _ 
tion: Can the earth be fully cultivated con- 
sistently with, the. growth of cities? This 
is. the preblem..of.buman, nature: Can 
man fulfill the first command: to .“ subdue 
the earth” while ‘he builds up these vast 
Cities ? 

2. The next question: Can their cities be 
built up to a vast size, and yet the land be 
fully cultivated? The last is. the real ques- 
tion. To answer this,Jet us see. what may 
be.the population of a country where there 
are large cities and yet little export or im- 
port of ‘grain (food), and, therefore, showing 
what ought ‘to be expected from a ful culti- 
vation of the earth in our condition of civil- 
ization. ‘The two countries which come 
nearest the conditions of this problem are 
Italy and France. Neither of them exports 
or imports much, food, although France is. 
beginning to depend in some degree on, the 
importations. But bere we must observe 
that their cities are neither so large nor grow 
so fasta’ thoseof ‘England and America. 
In other words; the natural limits of cities 
have thus been nearly reached. By looking 
into those countries which are very old in 
their present state of civilization, we can 
form an idea of the population the average, 
lands of the earth can sustain. The fol- 
lowing is a statement, in round numbers, of 
results in Italy and France: 





Area, ay 
Sq. Miles. Population. to Sq. M 
000 20,000, 220 
36,000,000 mm 


These are the oldest torms of our present 
Civilization’ and’ among the oldest countries 
cultivated) We'may, therefore, assume 
that in a large country, having, of course, a 
good deal of barren’ land, 200 to a square 
mile is nearly the utmost which the land 
will comfortably support. This is about the 
density of Ireland at the presént time, which 
8 few years since, when it had-more people, 
had a famine. This will give New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, te-which we have 
specially referred, 26,000,000, or considerably 
more than double their present population; 
so that their cities can go on rapidly grow- 
ing for the next twenty years. But this is 
on the condition that their Jands are fully 
cultivated, which they are far from being, 
We come now to two of the remedies which 
are immediately at hand to supply the place 
of agricultural labor, and we can only glance 
at them here: 

L Agricultural Machinery.—Practically 
this is one of the most valuable inventions 
of the modern world. If we take mewers, 
reapers, sowers, separaters, etc./all intoview 
we shall find that one man now can do the 
work of two thirty years ago. The result is 
that double as much land may now be culti- 
vated by the same number of producers; or, 
in other words, the same number of pro 
ducers will now support double as many 
consumers. Here is one solution of the 
problem ; but, of course, if the consumers go 
on increasing, as I have shown, in a six, 
fold ratio to the producers, that resource 
will end in a few years. 

lI. There is another thing not yet done 
which may be done. The railroads have 
made it possible and convenient for men to 
do business in the city and yet live m the 
country. Every day sees a hundred ' thou- 
sand business people in New York leave the 
city in the afternoon for the country, most- 
ly New Jersey. Let these men each have 
ten acres of land and hire one man to culti- 
vate it. That ten acres will support their 
families and something over. In this way 
thé ‘whole State of New Jersey may be 
garden for New York and Philadelphia, and 
so far solve the problem of subsistence in. 
those cities, 

In these two articles I haye raised the 
problem of great cities, and to some extent 
solved it. Yet the reader must be perfectly 
conscious that the ultimate problem is not 
solved, except by the fact that great cities 
have a natural limit. And what does history 
say of (hat? Simply to point to Babylon, 
Nineyeb, Memphis, Jerusalem, Rome. _ Is 
there any other fate for modern civilization ? 
Let him who is wise answer. 
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“THE STORY OF PHOCAS. 


BY EMILY E. FORD. 





Ovrsrp: Sinope’s gate, in Pontus, dwelt 

A holy saan, and Phocas was his name. 

His little garden round his cottage grew, 

And with its perfume softly filled his life, 

Whose gentle hours were blest in its sweet care, 

The poor to him for succor gladly came, 

For quick they felt his kindly, loving heart, 

For well taey knew his open, generous hand. 

He in his garden all day patient toiled, 

Where flowers bloomed fair'and healing herbs 
throve well ; 

Then half tae night he prayed in fervor rapt, 

And at the dawn still rose his matin song. 


One eve, as at his frugal meal of herbs 

Resting he set within his lowly door, 

Two strangers at the gate appeared, and asked 

If they might enter and awhile repose. 

Cordial he Wede them welcome ; spread his 
board, 

Such food supplied as anchorite might give, 

And bathed their weary. feet; then kindly 
asked 

If further he oguld serve them, They, replied 

They had been gent to find a certain man, 

Named Phocaa who a Christian was. De- 
nounced 

Arid marked aif tracked for this great wicked- 
ness, 

They sought thas Phocas, ordered to take his 
life. 

The man of Go@ said naught, but.open threw 

A clean, fair caamber, where they ,glept till 
dawn, 

But all the night be paced with measured step 

His garden, lying fair and calm beneath 

The summer sky. Then gently, not to wake 

The sleeping pwrsuivants, brought tools and 
wrought 

A gtavé, with muffled silence, in the sod. 

“God’s messengers come in all shapes,” he 
said ; 

** And, since these men my bread have shared 
and slept 

Beneath my roof, they are my guests and 
friends, 

And I resigned will die beneath their hands. 

Perchance these tools of tyrants, finding me 

A kindly host and not afraid to die, 

May better think of Christians than before, 

And so may sometime spare their trembling 
prey.” 

80 passed the night; and when the morning 
came, 

Beaming with giadsome light, and now these 
men 

Had waked, refreshed from sleep, and cheered 
themselves 

With food, smiling, he told them that. their 
ehase , 

Had now its quarry found, for well he knew 

Where Phocas dwelt, Then plainly said : “Lo! I 

Am he. Last night, though warned, I would 
not hide 

Nor flee away. Yama Christian. Christ 

Hath taught us, when one cheek is smitten, to 
turn 

The other also. Thus his followers do. 

Nor do we fear te die, biding his call.’ 


And now these soldiers—rude, grief-struck, 

shame-struck— 

Would not attack his holy life nor bathe 

Their, hands in mis pure blood, but fain would 
steal 

Away, leaving him all unharmed. But he, 

Braye on his threshold, calm and resolute, 

Qutspoke : ‘‘O friends, now do your hest, nor 
shrink, 

Sinee I believe itis God's sovereign will, 

Nor could you do this deed were it not so.”’ 

O’erpowered, with drooping head and eyes 
downcast, 

They led him sadly to the grassy brink 

Of the deep grave which he with his own hands 

Had dug, and smote him hard upon the throat, 

So that he fell within its narrow walls 

And siept, and flowers grew o’er its grassy sod. 


Away his murderers stole, sad and ashamed 
Qf their dread work. They left the little cot 
Which sheltered them and gaye them generous 

food, 
That they had now repaid with blood and death, 
And weeping went their way, and told this tale. 


St, Phoeas! whose sharp crown’ of 'martyr- 
dom 
Was wreathed with flowers, thou to Sinope gave 
A patron saint and shrine. Thy province now 
To watch O’er gardens fair, Each radiant 
spring 


Reealls thy sweet, meek life and willing death, ; 


At home among thy dear loved herbs and 
flowers. 

And as we walk in sweet parterres, ’mid buda 

Ot dewy promise, think we on thy grave, 

Bedecked with green and savory herbs for 

. man’s 

Sick blood, and spicy, blooming flowers, which 
breathe 

Their souls into man’s soul; aiid blossom fait 

As did thy holy, hum’ le, martyrtife, 
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““IDOLATRY, FETICHISM, AND™ 
VOUDOUISM. 
BY MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 


Looxme at Voudouism, or Obi practice, 
as it ds usually called, from. ite present 
standpoint, you would certainly call it, what 
it is, a vile, degrading superstition, the out- 
growth of a savage and barbarous nation. 
Perhaps you would go further, and assert 
that such a worship ceuld by no possibility 
hold. any: relation. to» the cultus of: any 
known peoples not sunk in the very depths 
of ignorance. Yet the serpent worshipand 
Fetichism of the African Voudou extends 
back to the remotest antiquity, and by 
strange links connects itself with the great- 
est and most powerful nations of antiquity. 

In past ages, and even in many lands in 
time’ present, minerals and plants, brutes 
and man, every form of visible living exist- 
ence, have been impressed to realize to 
human sense the nature and attributes of 
pseudo gods. A flower such as the lotus 
of Egypt, a bird such as the Picumnus of 
the Sabines or the Huitzliputzli of the 
Aztecs, a reptile such as' the Naja of India 
or the asp of Egypt, a stone, the Herma 
and. boundaries at once of witty, ! philo- 
sophic Athens, have each and all come in 





- for their share of human worship. Often, 


too, ityhas occurred that the images of God 
consisted either in a being disfigured by an 
addition of parts foreign to its nature or one 
stripped of all natural attributes. Then, 
again, we find in some a confusion of a 
number of organs and the qualities of men 
and brutes, which, by a discrepant union, 
begot the oddest and most ridiculous images. 
We find winged bulle, human-faced reptiles, 
and bodies of unclassified animals with bu- 
man heads. We “are overcome with horror 
and disgust before the Hindu Kali, with gore- 
dripping hends; but yet even under these hid- 
eous emblems we trace a hidden significance. 
The grossness of the forms melts away, until 
it becomes attenuated to a transparent veil, 
under which we recognize the old, never- 
satisfied yearning of man for some sem- 
blance of Omnipotence. They embody a 
moral idea, which, clashing, discordant as it 
may appear to our idea of religion, is, never- 
theless, a faith to these peoples. Plutarch 
says it was neither the crocodile, nor the 
ichnewmon, nor the ibis itself which the 
Cohens of Egypt worshiped, but some at- 


tribute of the Divinity which they répre-: 


sented. 

Fetichism, of which Voudouism is one of 
the coarsest’ and most obscene corollaries, 
was brought into general notice first by the 
Portuguese. They, the first adventurers of 
modern times who planted colonies on the 
coast of Africa, noticed among the negroes 
with whom they were brought in contact a 
system of rites and honors eonsecrated to 
the rudest of idols, the coarsest and most 
repulsive of material objects. To these 
they gave the name of Fetizias (charmed 
puppets), to characterize the nature of the 
worship paid to them. 

The reader need not turn with derisive 
contempt from these poor darkened minds: 
If the negroes of Tuida, Mamagua, Man- 
dingo, or Malembe worship their fetichic 
serpent; if among them we find worshipers 
of the buzzard, the caiman, or alligator, fish, 
and even insects such as the “* Mantis Relig- 
iosa,” or katydid, we can find an apt prece- 
dent among the Egyptians, who created 
adaptive divinities out of onions and pot- 
herbs. 

“O holy tribes whose gods in gardens grow !”” 
exclaims Juvenal, in. mockery of a super. 
stition which brought about a fierce feud 
between two cities of Egypt, because a dog 
or cat-god of the one had laid a sacrilegious 
fang or claw on the fish-god of ‘the other. 
Certain it is that those Egyptians, with their 
magnificent temples and Heaven-defying 
pyramids—the men who considered planets 
and stars, settled their relative magnitudes, 
marked their unerring courses, who there- 
from constructed zodiacs, the accuracies of 
which, according to their computations, are 
marvelous to the modern iutellect—those 
Egyptians, the earliest trustees and masters 
of human knowledge, were Fetich worship- 
ers' and made everything and anything a 
god but God himself. 

Besides these animal gods of ‘the negroes 
of Central and° Southern Africa, beyond 
what (coining a lawful word) we would call 
Zoolatry; they have their “ gree-greeé” and 


spells and preserving amulets. The African 
consecrates; these fetiches by offerings, per- 
fumes, and the immolation of victims. 

‘We cannot in justice underrate the power 
of incantations and sorceries working upon 
the iggorant human mind. Fetichism, 
viewed under any light, is at. best but a 
coarsely disguised Pantheism. It is in the 
worship of the meanest objects on earth that 
these poor benighted minds seek their con- 
ceptions of infinite power and perfection, 
and through crime sometimes they reach 
their ideas of truth and goodness. 

Voudouism, as we before remarked, is a 
degraded form of Fetichism. It is a pro- 
pitiatory worship of the Spirit of Evil, and 
an adoration of the serpent as the symbol of 
intelligence and the healing powers of 
Nature. In whatever school the Voudou 
doctor graduates, he brings with him from 
Africa a wonderful knowledge of the most 
subtle and deadly poisons which the earth 
produces. No modern toxicologist can equal 
him in simulating natural diseases, leading 
either to a slow, gradual wasting of the 
powers of life or instantaneous dissolution, . 


called (from the Egyptian name for a ser- 
pent, Ob or Aub), bad convulsed the whole 
island. By the promise of a potion which 


men instigated the negroes to engage in a 
rebellion, which ended disastrously for them. 
When it was over, every slave on different 
plantations who were suspected of having 
informed against the plot, their relatives, 
friends, and even mere acquaintances, were 
marked for death by these African profess- 
ors of the black art. Some plantations were 
completely depopulated, and the mortality 
in the island reached such a point that a 
law was enacted against the practice of Obi, 
and even specifies the different articles 
which were used to convey the poison. 
This law is even now to be seen in the 
Jamaica statnte-books. 

In Louisiana we have not suffered to that 
degree, though every now and then singu- 
lar cases of poisoning crop out among the 
colored. population. The igvorant portion 
live in perpetual terror of being Voudoued. 
Let them be gazed at steadily and intently 
for a few minutes, or find a little tied-up 
bunch of feathers or rags on their path, or 
come across a chicken’s beak or cat’s claw 
any where on their premises, and the chances 
are ten to ove that they take to their beds 


enlightened of the class, however, recogniz- 


parent folly, and do not care to provoke it. 








either as a brutal form of African worship 
transferred from the coast of Guinea to 
the shores of America, or, worse still, as 
the system of prostitution, adultery, and 
poisoning, which are its prominent features 
at the present day, would be an impossible 
task for a decent pen. With all the resources 
of phraseology, with all the ingenuities of 
language, a true and graphic description of 
the actings and doings of Voudouism would 
disgust even the most greedy reporter of the 
evil doings of the world. As for the nar- 
ratives of Voudou ceremonies in many of 
the New Orleans papers, they are mere 
fancy sketches, where the grossest features 
are sunk. It is an auxiliary of every imag- 
inable immorality, and its bestial orgies on 
St. Jobn's Eve, on the waters and margins 
of the Pontchartrain, are a disgrace to the 
community in which they are tolerated. 

Of course, the religious character of these 
meetings was long ago sunk in license. It 
is certainly a worship of the Spirit of Evil 
by such deeds as Satun most delights in, and 
the fetichic serpent is merely a hideous ap- 
pendage of the mad whirl. 

Imagine the banks of the Bayou St. John. 
Low, swampy ground around it, where the 
trees are covered by thick curtains of the 
gray, funereal moss, hanging its festoons to 
the damp carpet of rotting leaves beneath. 
The centipede crawlsfrom the fallen timber, 
the snake is coiled in every brake and be- 
neath every thorn-bush. The slow, sluggish 
bayou creeps between theslimy banks, and:on 
them.is the;hut of the Voudou Queen, Marie 
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was to make them invulnerable, the Obi 


and are dead in a few weeks from nothing 
but the force of imagination. The more , 


ing this system of terrorism, and attaching , 
no undue importance to it are yet aware of , 
the deadly element which lurks under this ap- , 
| cal form of ourearth. A belief in the anti- 
To describe the horrors of Voudouism, | 
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“Sevanux, the only one left of the original Vou. - 
dou when their confreres held Sway in the 
city. On St, Jobn’s Eve this abomination of 
desolation is enlivened by bonfires along the 
bank and the sound of the drum calling the 
worshipers together. On the floor of {he 
hut there is the caldron, filled with its vile 
decoctions; and around it, in a mad Cory. 
bantic whirl, circles the devotees. As the 
fury of. motion increases, they cast off their 
garments, and when they judge the Deyil jg 
sufficiently propitiated by their service ang 
has entered into them soul and body they 
cast themselves into the muddy stream, to 
wash him out. 

This is an outline of the yearly Voudoy 


. orgies. The. vilest of both sexes—some. 


times, too, white women and men—assist gt 
them. Apart from this annual celebration, 
the Voudous are traffickers in poisons, love 
philters, and indefatigable “ employees” of 
the worst haunts in New Orleans. Before 
the church and the school-house this abom. 
inable order will not long hold its own. Its 
foundations are built upon the ignorance 
and superstition which are fast passing 
away from the colored population of Lovis. 


Our first accounts of the workings of | inna, and another generation will scarcely 
Voudouism come from Jamaica. In 1760 | give credence to the fetich worship of their 
we find that the ‘‘Obi practice,” as it is | forefathers on this soil. Fifty years hence 


many of the evils which belong to the 
Voudou rites will not, perhaps, be less; but 
they will not be cloaked by the robe of a 
priestess of the most unholy ceremonies the 
world has ever seen. 


I  —— 


ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES AND 
THE soul, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE B. NEWCOMB. 








Many seem to think that spiritual truths 
should lie upon the surface, so that our first 
impressions in regard to them could be de. 
pended upon and should need no correction, 
If that were so, we should come to the 
knowledge of things invisible and: spiritual 
much more easily than of things visible and 
natural. For we are constantly obliged 
to be correcting the impressions received 
through the senses. Things sensible are far 
from being always what they seem. 

When the clouds overarch us and hang 
the whole sky with their folds of gray, we 
say ‘‘ The sun does not shine to-day”; when, 
if we could strike a shaft upward through 
the mass of vapor, a flood of most brilliant 
daylight would pourthrough. Far above us, 
though now men see it not, the bright light 
is on the clouds; all their summits are 
bathed with effulgence, while we walk be- 
neath in a veiled and sober day and for us 
the sun does not shine. 

It is only by revision and correction of 
the impressions received through the senses 
that we are enabled to recognize the spheri- 


podes was once regarded as an “‘ upsetting” 
and dangerous notion. The child is still in- 
credulous; his judgment tells him that, if 
the earth were round like an apple, ‘‘the 
people on the other side would fall off.” 

As to distances and magnitudes, we are 
liable to be greatly misled by first impres- 
sions. A gentleman once residing in Ore- 
gon, in sight of Mt. Hood, a peak 14,000 feet 
high, told me that, though it was ninety 
miles distant, it always seemed to him, 
owing to the clear atmosphere and its great 
hight, close by, just at a nice walking dis- 
tance for a summer afternoon. Great 
natural objects, like Niagara, often disap- 
point at the first view; the proportions are 
vaster than they seem. 

Scientific investigation leads us still more 
to suspect the first impressions from the 
senses. Thus we are told that color, which 
appears to our eyes as a certain glorious and 
lovely quality in objects, does not reside in 
them at all, but is caused by the difference 
of speed with which the wave of light 
passes through different objects, so that 
color is thrown off by light in motion. 


Finding such constant necessity ot cor 
recting our impressions and getting rid of 
illusions in our corftact with the world sensi- 
ble, might we not well expect meny an illu- 
sion in the sphere of things meral and 
spiritual? For our conception of these 
things is but shadowy, at best ; while we are 
trying to see—that is, to think—them, they 


‘seem often to slide away from our appre 


hension, to lose outline and melt into 


‘vagueness. The illusions of the senses have 
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their correspondences and more in the illu- 
sions of the soul. 

The feelings, which are the senses of the 
soul, often mislead us with regard to their 
objects, often fail to act, or inform us in- 
correctly. It is by the feelings that we take 
sense of a character, to relish or dislike it, 
as by the eye we take notice of a flower. 
Feeling is oursense for moral things; the 
heart here outrunping the head, as the 
antenne of insects reach far before the brain 
and sense things at a distance. Practically, 
we are much guided by our feeling about 
things; but these fine senses of the soul are 
yery liable to atrophy or to illusion, and so 
men are found in wrong relations and con- 
ditions with no sense of what they are or 
are doing. 

The Old Testament represents the Most 
High as looking down from Heaven and 
seeing the children of men all gone astray. 
They have lost their way, they are under 
the power of moral illusions. Jesus Christ 
takes the same view as he looks up from 
under the very storm-burst of the world’s 
wrath against him and prays: ‘‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” 

In the great scenes of human sain, if 
men had any “realizing sense” of what 
they were doing, they could not doit. The 
crucifixion could not have been but that the 
feelings which should have made the deed 
impossible were benunzbed or held from ac- 
tion, while the atmosphere of the hour was 
oné of heated fanaticism oor of brutal 
passion. It was the hour and the power of 
darkness. To some that lent a hand to nail 
orspear it may have seemed afterward as 
though they were not really conscious 
agents in that dread scene, as though it 
were some frightful dream. 

A Prussian soldier wrote in the late war 
to his friends ‘‘ how one thinks in battle only 
of the effect of one’s own bullets, rejoicing 
like a child at the sight of the enemy fall- 
ing like skittles and having scarcely a con- 
passionate glance for the comrade falling 
atone’s side. One ceases to be a human 
being and turns into a complete brute.’’ 

This is a case where right feeling is held 
inabeyance. The manfor the moment is 
enveloped in an intense and scorching at- 
mosphere of passion, in which the gentle 
and humane emotions have no play. 

There are striking illusions of feeling in 
the class and race prejudices. Men are 
brutal toward one another when some out- 
ward difference is allowed to prevent their 
recognition of each other’s humanity. They 
know not what they do. 

Interest and passion interfere with the 
correct operation of. the spiritual senses. 
David apparently had no conscience of his 
great sin until the prophet Nathan came 
and threw the shadow of his crime upon the 
wall and let his indignation kindle against 
it until the prophet’s “Thou art the man!” 
brought home to him in an instant what in- 
iquity he had done. 

Thus are illusive impressions as to moral 
objects thrown off from the surface of our 
feeling. They represent the average spirit- 
ual sense of the world, blunted by interest, 
coarsened by indulgence—the low tones of 
feeling which supervene when the pure and 
holy, fine and delicate sensitiveness of the 
soul is wanting. 

So the life of the Christian is one of con- 
flict with illusions. It is an effort to correct 
worldly-mindedness, by bringing it to the 
Standard of eternal truths. The Christian 
walks by faith, not by sight. And what is 
faith but confidence in ultimate, absolute 
truth and the reality which has to be sought 
after, which often fails to appear on the 
surface? ‘Faith is listening to the higher 
part of us, to which God speaks, instead of 
the lower part of us, to which the world 
Speaks.” There are two minds about things, 
even in the same man, as set forth in the 
seventh chapter of Romans. At times the 
World’s things seem the only things real, 
Sweet, and valuable to him ; the others pale 
and bodiless, as if visions of the air. The 
00d that is in blessed charity, for instance, 
he has at times no sense of; all the praises 
of charity sound like mere verbiage and 
bait to him ; to him ‘selfish shrewdness ig 

smart” and revenge is sweet. There isno 
beauty in humility, that he should desire it. 
He may do it the empty homage of a wreath 
Of good set phrases, but his heart despises it 
and goes out to pride as its good and god. 





How strange and bewildering are the illu- 
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sions of the soul! “ We ure under the power 
of them, more or less, even while we dis- 
trust their reality. It isas when one ‘‘ sees 
double ”—when, the usual position of the eye 
disturbed, he sees two objects where in 
reality there is but one. He is fully aware 
of the illusion, but he cannot bavish it. So, 
in the cold, clear light of reason, we ac- 
knowledge the law that it is wholesome and 
good, while what we feel as desirable or 
good for us may be contrary to it. 

Thus, in. sinning, men know not what 
they do. If they felt, if they sensed it, they 
could not do it. The Christian is taught 
to watch, to be on his guard against the 
overcoming illusions of the world. He 
looks up to the great lives; he listens to the 
words which holy men of old spoke, as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost; and, though 
their speech is often strange and unlike the 
voices of the world, yet to him they are not 
mad, but speak the words of truth and 
soberness. Their estimates of things are his 
standards. Lives that have. risen to the 
point of inspiration, in which the upper 
brain, the realm of moral sentiment, of 
vision and aspiration, has been excited from 
its common lethargy, till it glows and 
streams with light—these are ‘‘ the light of 
all his seeing,” 

There is no richer blessing in God's gift 
than that of a corrected and purified spir- 
itual sensibility. By it we are enabled to 
take the full, real, exquisite sense of things, 
enter into the secret of God’s own blissful 
existence, and understand what it is to “‘ en- 
joy him forever.” Life has done its best for 
a man when, through its disciplines, he has 
been educated to this. 





THE POET'S PRIESTHOOD. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 








Sweet from the Muse’s temple rings 
The mystic, many-chorded strain, 

And sweet the votive garland swings 
Before the sacrificial train ; 

But hast thou seen, within her fane, 
The deity whom they adore ? 

Or weighed the flower-encircled chain 
Once linked will never loosen more ? 


She is no goddess tranquil-browed, 
No idol of luxurious dreams; 
The menace of a lightning-cloud, 
Set round with fear, her beauty gieame. 
Dead offerings and the borrowed steams 
Of incense-fires content not her ; 
The blood that on her altar streams 
Flows from the living worshiper ! 


Canst thou be firmer than the rock ? 

More pliant than the shifting wave ? 
Withstand the world’s perpetual shock, 

Yet kneel her unresisting slave ? 
In frenzy bless, in transport rave, 

Mix love and loathing in @.breath ? 
Bury thy being in a grave, 

And wrest the spoils of life from death ? 
Canst thou, her purpose to fulfill, 

Thy very inmost self resign ? 
Submit thee to her tyrant will, 

To work what she may choose with thine ? 
Carry her arms, and make no sign 

Though thine own breast receive the thrust ? 
Press where she beckons, nor repine 

Though she but hurl thee down to dust ? 


For know that a divided soul 

Is worthless homage in her eyes! 
Dost thou but grudge to give the whole, 

She throws thee back thy sacrifice. 
She will not have thee overwise 

To reckon up the end or way; 
Blindly for her to fall or rise, 

The terms of her despotic sway. 


The seed she soweth in thy heart 

Shall wax a giant, strong and free, 
Holding from other growth apart 

And wholly overshadowing thee. 
Thine shall the dews and breezes be, 

The balm of bloom and nectared fruit ; 
Thine, too, the thunder-smitter tree, 

The storms that wrench the groaning root. 


And thou her talisman shalt hold 
Will open sea, and air, and earth ; 
The serpent mystery unfold 
Coiled round the universe’s hearth. 
For thee shall quicken and give birth 
Dead silence, and a voice shall find, 
Thou shalt not feel the desert dearth, 
Nor starless deeps of midnight blind. 


But if thou shrinkest from a fire 
Consuming, poured through every vein, 
Or falterest before a lyre 
Strung from thy riven heart snd brain ; 
Tf any fear thy choice econstrain— = - 
Nay, e’en if atiy choice there be, 
And thou canst balance loss and gain, 
Away, she hath no part in thee ! 
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CHANGES IN THE PASTORATE. 


BY PROF. P. W: ‘FISK. 





THE attention of the churches has been 
turned of late, through the religious preas, 
to the frequent ehanges going forward in 
the pastorate, and the question has been 
asked: ‘‘Can. nothing be done by. the 
churches, by the pulpit, by our theological 
seminaries, by ministerial associations, and 
by other religious bodies to satay the, prog- 
ress of or. to arrest these, changes?” 
Doubtless .much.¢an be done by these 
bodies to, stay this growing evil, but they 
muat see it to. be an evil, and a gigantic one, 
before they will put forth efforts to stop it. 
To this.end it must be discussed and redis- 
cussed, until such a sentiment shall be 
formed in all our churches as shall lead 
them to correct the evil. With this object 
in view, I wish to contribute my mite to the 
discussion. 

No one who: has been for years a careful 
observer of the rapidly increasing changes 
in the pastorate among our Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches will say that 
writers on this subject have in the main 
overstated facta. Indeed, so frequent have 
these changes become, especially at the 
West, that not a few among us think that 
our churches have already well nigh drifted 
into the Methodist rotation of pastorates, 
without at the same time adopting the Meth- 
odist system, which renders such rotation 
endurable. It isa fact worthy of reflection 
that, while Methodist churches are lengthen- 
ening the pastorate, Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches seem to be doing 
what they can to shorten it. And they have 
so well succeeded that in the Western States 
it has come to be a rare thing for a minister 
to hold the pastorate of the same church a 
dozen years. In fact, if he retain the posi- 
tion half that time he becomes quite a re- 
spectable patriarch among his ministerial 
brethren. 

If, now, we look fer the causes of these fre- 
quent and rapidly-increasing changes, we 
may find them to lie wholly neither with the 
churches nor with the ministry; though, 
doubtless, the churches must take the larger 
part, 

Chief among these causes seems to be a 
prevalent misconception or, rather, over- 
sight of the true design of a church—that it 
exists for mutual edification aad organized 
effort for the conversion of the world; and 
the impression seems to be becoming gen- 
eral that one of the chief objects for which a 
church comes into being is to build a fine 
house of worship, procuring a fine organ 
and bell, running deeply in debt for them, 
and then to secure a minister mainly with 
the end in view to pay off these debts and 
bring up the church to a high state of tem- 
poral prosperity. Hence, the temptation is 
te select him not so much for substantial 
qualities, doctrinal soundness, varied cul- 
ture, and earnest piety, as ability to draw at 
once a full house, and thus liquidate the in- 
debtedness, For this purpose.a preacher 
must be secured who is deemed able to out- 
strip all the neighboring clergymen. Hence, 
in such cases it practically comes to this, that 
a church gets a minister with very much 
the same design as Mr. Bonner gets ‘‘ Dex- 
ter,” and then, comfortably sitting back and 
taking out their watches, they say: ‘‘ Two- 
seventeen, sir, or die.” If, when taken out 
twice every Sabbath, he perform the feat, it 
is well; but, if not, he is speedily doomed to 
another race-course. What wonder, then, 
if, knowing so well what is expected of 
him, he should, under the sore temptation, 
sometimes resort to tricks of speech and to 
the prophesying smooth things to the people, 
to gain immediate though short-lived popu- 
larity? Our churches must have a truer 
conception of the end for which they were 
called into being before there will come a 
refluent tide in these increasing ministerial 
changes. 

And this chief cause becomes a fruitful 
one of many others, among which is the 
apparent excess of ministers, The evil 
teads to multiply itself. Tbe ministers set 
adrift because unable to satisfy the demands 
of the churches, and floating around among 
them, give the impression that their name is 
“ legion,” and that all a church has to do, 
when in the least dissatisfied with its pastor, 
is to push bim out to sea, and take, its pick 
from the multitude waiting anxiously to 





land. Hence, the churches become more 
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fastidious and hard to please, and extend 
their relentless criticism beyond the minis- 
ter’s sermons, to his personal appesrance. 
If he has not youth on his side, it is all over 
with him, so far as many churches are con- 
cerned, If he has past “the dead-line of 
fifty,” however mature in Christian charac- 
ter, ripe in pastoral experience, and skillful 
in the presentation of truth, he will not 
infrequently find fewer churches .open 
to. him than when he entered the ministry 
at twenty-five or thirty... At an age where- 
in other. professional men are most sought 
after he finds himself set aside.. While age 
gives value to the services of the physician 
and lawyer, it is the great enemy of the 
minister. The late Chief-Justice Chapmen, 
of Massachusetts, was called, to his high 
office at the age of sixty-seven; but few are 
the ministers who would be called to any 
important church even at the age of sixty. 

Now, what shall a minister do who is so 
unfortunate as to have reached the decrep- 
itude of fifty and finds himself out of the 
pastorate? Itis very easy to say what he 
should do, but quite another thing to do it. 
Like a, woman contemplating matrimony, he 
may see a number of good “ chances’; but, 
like her, he must wait until he is asked, and 
in his case the askings will be few and 
bar between. Shall ‘‘he go unto the dis- 
persed among the Gentiles, and teach the 
Gentiles,” gathering to himself .a little flock 
on.some Western home missionary field? 
But at his age he has generally a family on 
his hands, and, as Bacon says, “he that 
hath a wife and children hath given host- 
ages to fortune.” How then can he remove 
to the field, and support his. family when 
there? Besides, these little home mission- 
ary churches are often as exacting and fas- 
tidious with respect to their pastors as the 
larger churches. And, since he is too old to 
be sent to the “‘ heathen,” he must, unless he 
go into ‘‘ business,” continue bis peripatetic 
preaching among the churches until death 
shall call him to a permanent home. Tbus 
these changes are constantly tending to 
multiply themselves, and fostering a sect- 
arian spirit, since they make it possible for 
several weak churches of different denomi- 
nations to exist in a village where there 
should be only one. The rivalries of these 
ehurches, struggling for life, make the posi- 
tion of pastor still more precarious and 
transitory; and the injurious effects, both 
on minaisters and churches, of these increas- 
ing changes in the pastorate call for serious 
consideration. 





A TRIUMPH OF LIBERALISM. 
CHURCH RIGHTS IN PRUSSIA. 








Can discipline be enforced and orthodoxy 
be: preserved in a state church? Shall a 
congregation keep the pastor of its love, 
preach what he will? The principles | in- 
volved in these two questions have come 
into collision in Prussia, and, after a struggle 
which has agitated to an unwonted degree 
all parties in church and in state alike, the 
result is the triumph of the second prin- 
ciple—that of congregational liberty—in 
spirit and in fact, though not as yet in form. 
The whole affair is so significant of the re- 
ligious state of Germany that it deserves 
the careful study of all who would measure 
the difference between the European and 
American systems of church thought and 
life. Twenty-five years ago Dr. Philip 
Schaff wrote (in his ‘‘Germany and its 
Universities”): ‘‘ Instead of true liberty in 
connection with discipline and order, as we 
have it in America, the state churches of 
Europe present us compulsion with confu- 
sion and contradiction. If the existing ‘re- 
ligious and theological differences were 
freely permitted to assume a separate organ- 
ized form, they would relieve the establish- 
ment of so many contradictory and discon- 
tented elements. Then each body could 
exercise discipline, and be in fact what it 
professes to be in name. It is perfectly vain 
and preposterous to think of ruling a moral 
and spiritual constitution like the church as 
you would a police or an army.” These 
words are substantially true of Prussia to- 
day, and the case of Sydow is their almost 
litepal commentary. Here was attempted 
compulsion, resulting in confusion and eon- 
tradiction; and here now is a concession of 
theological license almost in contempt of 





discipline and to the prejudice of orden 
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But..a..point.has been..cained..upon..which. 
may hinge the future independence of the 
church ‘nd its separation from the state. 

Dr. Sydow, pastor of the “ New Church” 
in Berlin, was sworn by his vows of ording- 
‘tion to preach in accordance with the 
Apostle’s Creed and with the substance of 
the Confessions of the Reformation, espe- 
cially in respect of the Trinity, the incarna- 
tion of God in Christ, and the supernatural 
origin ‘and authority of Christianity. Every 
Sunday his liturgical services he repeats 
the Apostle’s Creed and sundry prayers'and 
lessons with which the main doctrines of 
the Evangelical faith are interwoven; and, 
whatever latitude of construction may be 
allowed to one who has accepted office 
undet such conditions, and whatever privi- 
lege of philosophical speculation upon the 
higher Inysterits of the faith, this was never 
intended to go to the extent of denying the es- 
sential facts of Christianity and subverting 
the ‘basis of the system as a revealed religton. 

But if ‘a public lecture addressed to a 
popular assembly Dr. Sydow denied the 
miraculous conception of Jesus and rejected 
the fact of a divine incarnation in his per- | 
son, denied the doctrine of the Trinity, and | 
in general rejected the supernatural elernent 
of the New Testament. Upon ‘the grounds 
of this’ lecture, which was published and 
widely circulated, he was accused before 
the consistory of heresies subversive of the 
faith held by the Church from the beginning, 
and in ‘particular of the symbols of the 
Lutheran and the Reformed churches, as 
these are, for substance, united in and repre- 
sented by the Evangelical Church of’ Prus- 
sia. One line of defense set up by Sydow 
was that these views were not given from 
the pulpit in a sermon to his congregation, 
but in a scientific lecture, in a secular hall; 
and that on every Sunday he proclaimed 
the faith of the Church in ‘the Apostle’s 
Creed. This was as if Dr. Tyng, for in- 
stance, should go on Monday evening to 
Association Hall and argue that the super- 
natural conception of Jesus by the Holy 
Ghost was a childish absurdity, no longer 
to be credited in the nineteenth century; 
and, when taxed with heresy, should 
reply: ** I am not now in a church, but in a 
ball. Iam not speaking as a minister, but 
as a philosopher. Yesterday, at St. George's, 
I was true to the faith of the Church, and 
declared in my place that I believe in Jesus 
Christ his only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary.” Yet Sydow found many 
to stand by him on this line of defense, on 
the plea of “ scientific freedom of thought”; 
and the fact that be~had not preached, but 
had. only lectured beretically was- made 
prominent in his final acquittal. No doubt 
he has*3 way of digesting the Creed with- 
out disturbing his conscience, just as a New 
School Presbyterian has with the streng 
meat of the Assembly’s Catechism ora 
Low Churchman with the regeneration 
clause of the baptismal service; and con- 
sciences, like stomachs, should be left at 
the disposition of their owners. 

A further defense of Sydow was that he 
had simply exercised the freedom of pbi- 
losophical inquiry maintained by his master, 
Schieiermacher, and that such freedom wus 
essential to the unity of the Evangelical 
©hurch. None of Sydow’s congregation 
had complained of him as defective in the 
tsith. On the contrary, when he was so ac- 
ensed, the people stood by him with enthu- 
siastic unanimity and with every token of 
sympathy. But what could this avail? 
What voice could the congregation have in 
the premises? Ecclesiastically nove at all. 
‘They had no voice in settling their pastor, 
and could have none either for or against 
his dismissal. 

For the ‘‘ Evangelical” Church—a com- 
dination ofthe Calvinistic and the Lutheran 
forms and confessions, which is the court 
ehurch and the dominant church in Prus- 
sia—for this church of the state the city of 
Berlin is districted into parishes, and every 
person born within the pale of this church 
must be registered as a member of some 
particular parish, whose minister thenceforth 
should care for his baptism, his confirmation, 
bis. Marriage, and his burial. But the 
ckurches in the several parishes are various- 
ly supported—some being under the patron- 
age of the crown, others of the magistracy, 
others of corporations, or of individuals as 
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the. clergyman. for his or its parochial 
church, ander “ceftain afrangéments with 
the state ministry of worship and with the 
Ober-Kirchenrath. This last is a body of ten 
theologians and‘ jurists appointed by the 
crown and having tie sapreme direction 
of the Evangelical Churcii in Prussia, and 
the final revision of casés of discipline. 
Under this Supreme ‘Council are territorial 
consistories, made up of clergymen and lay- 
mén, ‘chiefly jurists, appointed by the Su- 
preme Oouicil, and, hérice, practically, by the 
state. No congregation as such is represented 
in either of these bodies nor has any voice 
in their constitution or their proceedings. 

The New Church in Berlin is undef the 
patronage of the magistracy, and accord- 
ingly Sydow was originally set over it near- 
ly thirty years ago, much as a chief of 
police would be appointed to his post. The 
Consistory of Brandenburg arraigned him 
for hetesy, and finally condemned him and 
declared his office vacant. A decision to 
which both the patrons and the congrega- 
tion must bow, and which could be reversed 
only by the Supreme Council or, in the last 
resort, by the King. Many of the best 
friends of ‘the Church felt that this action 
was a mistake. Sydow is an old man, 
much past 70; and,whatever may have been 
his popularity in former years, he is now 
notorious for dullness in the pulpit. It was 
wittily said that the worst penalty for him 
and‘his admirers would ‘have been to com- 
pel them to listen to his preaching every 
day for three months! He had no theo- 
logical party, he did not agitate his specu- 
lations in the pulpit, his congregation 
loved him as a pastor, and, if let alone, his 
lecture would have done little harm. But 
suspended he was, and so remained for 
seven months, pending the action of the 
Ober-Kirchenrath. The Council taking into 
account his useful ministry of fifty-one 
years in all, his employment by the court 
in responsible services, his hold upon the 
hearts of his present congregation, and the 
fact that he had ventilated his heresies in a 
place outside of the church, voted to ‘rein- 
state him with a word of caution for the 
future. 

This result was largely due to two causes : 
the aversion of the government to a quarrel 
within the Evangelical Church while it has 
on hand the heavy task of subduing the 
Roman Catholics to their allegiance of the 
state, and next the pressure of outside opin- 
ion. The congregation having no voice 
within or before the Supreme Council, ‘kept 
up & constant din about its ears. Publit 


meetings were held week after week, and 


the people were called upon to make the 
case of Sydow a test case for liberty of 
speech. ‘Phe press raised a great clamor 
for the freedom of scientific thought, and 
some went so far as to advocate the aboli- 
tion of the Ober-Kirchenrath. There was a 
strong demand also for the right of a con- 
gregation to its own pastor and to partici- 
pate in its own government. A purse was 
made up to support Sydow in his exile. 

On Sunday, August 10th, the ban having 
been removed, Sydow reappeared in bis 
pulpit and received a popular ovation. 
From floor to ceiling the house was wreathed 
with flowers. As Sydow entered, the whoie 
congregation broke forth in a magnificent 
choral, accompanied by the full organ and 
a corps of trumpets and trombones, whose 
blast was enough to lift.-one off his feet. The 
words of this choral were of the most ortho- 
dox tone, yet breathed the spirit of liberty. 
One stanza is particularly fine : 

“ Der Glaubensgrwnd auf dem wir stehen, 
Ist Christus und sein theures Blut ; 
Das einz’ge Ziel, worauf wir sehen, 

Ist Christus, wnser hochstes Gut. 

Die cinz’ ge Regel, die wir kennen 

Ist sein ledendig kraft’ ges Wort ; 
Nach keinem Mann, nach keinem Or 
Soll je sich die Gemeinde nennen.” 

Faith in Christ, devotion to Christ; obe- 
dience to his Word alone, independence of 
all names, places, and powers—such is the 
basis, at once orthodox and free. 

A fine clioir of men’s voices then chanted 
the 28d Psalm, and when they came to the 
fifth verse they rang it ont with a will: 
“Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies /” 

Now came the ‘prayers, the “Gloria in 
Excelsis” by a choir of men and boys; the 
Apostie’s Creed, the Lord's Prayer, again 
the trumpeters and the full-voiced-congrega- 
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a _— 4 it of his 
life, spoke discreetly of his. persecution, and 
made the whole affair a question of the right 
of the people to a yoice in the Church 
(Biirgerrecht in der Kirche), That this right 
has been won morally is of great signifi- 
cance. The victory is an ecclesiastical in- 
congruity, for it has been gained at the cost 
of theological unity and consistency in the 
Evangelical Church. ‘The true moral of 


‘Sydow’s triumph should be a church organ- 


ization upon the basis of congregational 
independence. Still, one could not but share 
‘the people's joy as, after a ‘‘ Thrice Holy 
Lord” ‘from a quartette, they closed. their 
festival with renewed blasts of trumpets and 
buried the chancel in flowers. Outside the 
church were photographs of the building 
and the pastor for sale, with the mottoes 
“Our good preacher,” “ Our dear church.” 

sith ARGYPTER. 

BERLIN, PRUSSIA, August 12th, 18%. 





THE TOWER OF THANN. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 





A HoaRY tower in Thann of Elsass stands, 

Builded belike by brawny peasant hands 

Long centuries back. A homely pile enough, 

Wrinkled with eld and weather-scarred and 
rough, 

Yet round the ruin clings a legend queer 

The folk of Elsass love to tell and hear. 

That you'll believe the same ‘I searce expect ;. 

Thus runs it, though—let whoso can accept. 


It seems the summer when these walls were 
reared : 

A heavy drought through all the land ap- 
peared ; 

River and brooklet shrank, the cisterns dried, 

Crops came to naught and sallow herbage died. 

Only the vineyards,-by some generous freak, 

Hung out their lusty bunches, ripe and. thick, 

As though the angry grape, thirsting in vain, 

Had sucked the sun and drunk his rays like 
rain. 


So sore the lack there was not even water 

Wherewith to mix the very building-mortar ; 

Yet, meanwhile, scarce could casks enough be 
found 

To drain the vats a-dripping on the ground, 

Therefore, instead, the workmen took them 
wine, 

Welding thereby a fabric so divine 

The massive masonry, from base to tower, 

Did smell long after sweet as any flower. 


And every season since, when the vines bloom, 

Doth it emit a delicate perfume, f 

As if those buried flavors were astir, 

Struggling to burst their stony sepulcher. 

From seam and crevice drips an odorous dew— 

The blood of that far vintage oozing through; 

And all the simple country people cry : 

‘The tower-pressed grapes of Thann take long 
to die.” 


ie een 
Science. 


AT the late meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at Port- 
land, Dr. Sterry Hunt gave some details of the. 
geography of the Southern Appalachians, pre- 
liminary to a sketch of their geology. The 
great. Appalachian mountain system, which 
stretches from the Galf of St:/Lawrence nearly 
to the Gulf of Mexico, is the most noticeable 
geographical feature in Eastern North America, 
and includes within it what has been called the 
great Appalachian Valley. This to the south- 
ward is known as the Valley of East Tennessee 
and the great Valley of Virginia, which is con- 
tinued northward in the Cumberland Valley of 
Pennsylvania and the'valleys of the Hudson, 
and of Lake Champlain. The western border 
of the valley is seen in the Helderberg and 
Catskill Mountains of New York, in the Alle- 
ghanies of Pennsylvania, Sewell’s Mountain in 
Virginia, and the Cumberland Mountains in 
Tennessee. Many other local names are given 
to this westerr portion, which gradually slopes 
away to the Valley of the Mississippi and the 
great lakes. The eastern or southeastern por- 
tion of the great mountain belt is most con- 
spicuous, both from its hight and from its 
comparative boldness. It constitutes in New 
England and in Canada the Green Mountains, 
which attain hights of 4,000 feet, and in 
New Hampshire are flanked on the east by the 
White Mountains, which rise in Mount Wash- 
ington to a hight of 6,285 feet above the sea. 
As we proceed to the southwest, we find these 
Eastern mountains represented by the Highlands 
of the Hudson and the South Mountain of 
Pennsylyania, while south of the Potomac they 
take the name of the Blue Ridge and in the 
peaks of Otter. rise 4,000 feet above the sea. 
The topography of this great mountain region 
has been well studied by that eminent physics! 











eee ’ - a Princeton, and 
after him, divide the eastern belt into thet 
distinct parts. The first of these lies to th 
northeast of the Hudson; the second befthes 
the Hudson and the Roanoke Valley, in Sonth. 
western ‘Virginia; while the third includes 
the remaiuing portion. 

Confining ourselves to the mountaing which 
lie on the southeastern side of the great 
and divide if from the low Atlantic region, we 
observe that they assume a breadth and hight 
which is not met with in the more Dorthern 
part of their course. It may be said that the 
great mountain belt of the Blue Ridge divides 
im Floyd County, Virginia—the southeastern 
range retaining the old name, while a branch, 
taking a more southwestern course, forms 
henceforth the southeast rampart of the great 
valley, and is variously known as the Tron 
Mountain, the Smoky Mountain, and the Unaba 
range. At first diverging, these two 800n be- 
come rudely parallel, and extend from the point 
mentioned in Floyd County to the northern part 
of Georgia, a distance of nearly 200 Miles, 
where they gradually die away and sink be 
neath the great plain of the Gulf States. . The 
region thus defined varies in breadth from 
twenty miles to fifty miles or more, forming 
broad mountain belt. The highest points in it 
are in the western portion and belong to the 
Smoky Mountain range, as it is called. In this 
region, according to Guyot, there are not legs 
than twelve peaks higher than Mount Washing. 
ton, the highest of these, Clingman’s Peak, 
rising 6,700 feet above the sea-level, while the 
highest points along the southeastern border, 
belonging to the Blue Ridge, are not more than 
5,000 feet. It is, however, this eastern portion 
whieh constitutes the watershed dividing the 
waters flowing into the Atlantic from thos 
which fall into the Mississippi Valley. This i 
no.longer the case, however, in the more north 
ern divisions of this range. Thus the Potomac 
and the Susquehanna bring eastward to the 
ocean the waters of the great valley, and 
through the Highlands of New York. the tidal 
waters find access into the more northern por. 
tions of the same valley, thus affording to 
New York natural advantages for traffic pot 
sessed by no other port on the Atlanti: 
coast. 

To return to the southern watershed, it isin 
the depression between the two ranges just 
mentioned ia North Carolina that the New 
River takes its rise, and attains considerable 
dimensions before finding its way across the 
valley to the northwest, to join the Ke 
nawha, through which its waters flow to the 
Ohio and thence to the Mississippi. The vol 
ume of water thus carried by the Kanawha to 
the Ohio is very considerable, and portions of 
the New River might themselves be made nar- 
igable by the aid of locks. To connect this 
water system with the Atlantic has long been 
held a most desirable object, and the James 
River and Kanawha Canal, when completed, 
will afford a water communication between the 
Ohio and the waters of Chesapeake Bay. The 
most difficult part of this gigantic enterprise, 
the passage of the Blue Ridge, yet remains to 
be completed; and the State of Virginia, feel- 
ing that this is not only beyond its means, but 
a work of national importance, has offered ths 
unfinished canal to the National Government, 
under certain conditions. In these days of 
great engineering enterprises it is to be hoped 
that its completion is not far distant, and that 
through these inland waters a large part of the 
riches of the West may one day find their way 
to the seaboard. 

The valley of the New River in its upper 
portion is very elevated, the country between 
the two ranges being a high, undulating region, 
the deepest valleys in which, in many parts of 
North Carolina, are, according to Guyot, from 
2,000 to 2,700 feet above the sea-level; while in 
East Tennessee, on the confines of Georgia and 
North Carolina, the plateau between the ranges 
upon which the important mining town of 
Dutchtown is built is still 1,500 feet above the 
sea. 

The Alpine region thus defined between the 
Blue Ridge and the great valley is one of great 
interest and demands an attentive study. Un 
fortunately, it wants a name and cannot be 
indicated except bya peripbrasis. A concise 
geographical term is, therefore, much to be de- 
sired, and perhaps that of the Carolina Mount 
ains might not be wholly objectionable. The 
extremities of this region, it is true, are in 
Virginia and Georgia and a portion is included 
in Eastern Tennessee; but the greater part is 
within the limits of North and South Carolina 
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Blissions, . vy 
gag report of the American Free Baptist 
Mission from Lower Bengal for the year ending 
March, 1878, states that every one of their 
chiitcties | has received accessions, and the 
working power of the church has been devel- 
oped more than In any previous year. One 
missionary bas died during the year—B. B. 
of Balasore—the first male missionary 
who bas died while connected with the missiou 
since its founding, in 1886. The three depart- 
moetite of the mission are the Oriya, Bengal, and 
Santhal. Of American missionaries there ‘are 
now 8 men and women employed in this mis-« 
sion (this pumber will probably be augmented 
guring the present year, 6 new missionaries 
paving/been voted by the Free Baptist Board. 
tor India), besides 7 native and 6 lay preachers. 
The native church numbers 363, of whom 
106 have been added during the year, 
although ‘the net. increase, allowing for 
deaths and cases’ of discipline, would not 
be sd great. The main stations ‘are Mid-: 
papore, Santipore, Jellisore, and Ballisore, 
Thenumber of village schools sustained among 
the Santhals is in the region of 7%, while a 
training school, a mission farm, orphanages, 
and@an industrial school are supported in the; 
yarious stations, whilst zenana workand girls’ 
schools are carried on vigorously. Women in 
the jails are also taught by the missionary 
ladies. The biblical class in Midnapore had a 
term.of 8 months and consisted of 9 scholars, 
3 of whom were Santhals, the studies of the 
term having been those pursued in theological 
seminaries, such as Scripture exegesis, homilet- 
icf, theology, ete. Of these pupils 4 are native 
teachers, 2 of whom have walked from 
Midnapore, 20 and 22 miles, to their outstations, 
ofa ‘Saturday, returning Monday morning, in 
season for the class at 8o0’clock. Dr. Phillips 
of Midnapore, writes to the Morning Star: 


“The Santhal teachers, upward of 50, have 
been here the whole month, engaged in special 
studies, something like‘a teachers’ institute at 
home. Last year I promised 4 month ‘for this 

nrpose, and August was selected; but then I 
hv m that fearful fever-bed, with but. faint 
hive of regovery. They came, the poor jungle: 
nied, looked at my shaved head, covered with 
ice, gazed a moment into niy sunken eyes, and, 
without a murmur, walked. back again to the: 
jungle schools and went to work. is month 
théy have been making good use of their time, 

I expect to see much improvement in. their 
schools. But it is not the wisest thing with 
these-Santhals to bring them into Midnapore 
fof such a special drill. Far better would it be 
tohold such an iustitute in their own country.” 


According to the ‘yearly report, not more than 
two or three native Christians remain of ‘the 
early days when the Balasore mission was first 
established in the north of Orissa, a generation 
since; but the prospect of work has never 
looked more encouraging since the commence- 
ment of the mission. 


.»« The Southerp Baptists bave established a 
new outstation at Sai Nam, an important busi- 
ness point at the junction of the North and 
West, rivers, west of Canton. The people of 
the town have always bitterly opposed mission- 
ary efforts among them bitherto; and Mr, 
Graves, of the Canton Mission, writes that for 
years he, as well as representatives of other 
nilséions, have labored in vain to get a foothold 
there.. Two assistants haye taken possession 
of@/house rented by Mr. Graves; and, though 
they have failed in getting a chapel, they have 
established’ a dispensary, in charge of a 
young man trained in the American hos- 
pital “in Canton. In Tung Chau, in 
Northern China, where the Southern Baptists 
hive another mission, there have been rumors 
incirculation among the natives to the effect 
that the provincial governor, then on a visit to 
that city, and who makes the circuit of the 
province once in five years, designed to extirpate 
the foreigners. The gathering together of sol- 
diers, that the governor might look into the 
mifitary affairs of the city and its environs, gave 
some pretext for the report. Some of the boys 
in the Presbyterian school took flight on hear- 
ing the rumor. But, though the magistrate 
issued an official explanation of the object of 
the governor’s visit, the report was still rife, 
Such excitements, writes Mr. Crawford, take 
Place every few months, and are evidently cre- 
ated purposely, with the design of retarding the 
work of the missionaries. 


‘sss. The Friend of India states that ‘‘several 
liyes have been lost eyery alternate year since 
1864" in dragging the “ unnecessarily huge” 
cars at Serampore at the Juggernaut festival. 
‘The larger the car the greater the supposed 
merit in dragging it; but enthusiasm has so de- 
cfédsed at this festival that {t has been found 

ficalt to induce any but tenants of the'tem- 
ples to draw the cars. The police are, there- 
fore, ordered to see that no one is forced to 
Greg the car against bis will. The last festival 
at Serampore, we read, was a failure, “Year 
hy year the attendance has been falling off ; but 
on this dccasion the contrast 1s very striking, 


cessive heat and to the ravages 





Mach of the failure is, doubtless, due to the at- 
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hanad, show the same decadence.”’ 


.sesThe Home ng, Foreign Journal of the 
Southern Baptist Chureh,publishes an, account 
of an expedition sent out last. year by the gov- 
ernor of Sierra Leone to the Falaba country, in 
théinterior of Africa, in’ charge of Prof. Edw. 
W. Blyden, M. A., who reports: * 

“Opposite Kambia, on the northern bank of 

the Great Scarcies,. is the town of Belleh, a 
Mohammedan town, whose presiding genius, 
Fode Tarawally, enjoys t_ literary celebrity, 
Belleh is a sort Of university town, devoted 
altogether to the cultivation of Mohammedan 
learning.” 
Prof. Blyden dwells with special emphasis upon 
the steady' and rapid advance of Mohammedan- 
ism into all paris of Africa. The Jearned doc- 
tor of Belleh he found seated in a hammock, in 
his verandab, reading a manuscript, surrounded 
by his pupils, seated upon mats. His deport- 
ment wag such asto show himself a gentleman 
and a scholar. He is assisted by his three sons, 
and his pupils number several hundred young 
men, besides a class of girls. 


....In the course of 1872 the Mission Board 
ofthe United Presbyterian Church (Scotch), 
says The Missionary Record, exclusive of $1,250 
remitted since the lst of January, 1873, to the 
Mission Populaire, Paris, conducted by Miss 
Monod, has voted the following grants: To the 
Union of Evangelical Churches in. France, 
$2,500; tothe Evangelical Society of Lyons, 
$750; to the Evangelical Society of Geneyy 
$1,250; to’ operations at Saucerre, $250; 
tothe Scotch colony at St. Martins D’Aux- 
igny, $250; to the Belgian Missionary So- 
ciety,” $1,000; to evangeliral work in Bohe- 
mia, $1,500 ; to the Waldengian Church, more 
than $1,600; to tbe French Canadian Missionary 
Society, $500, Under the Theological Hall 
Missionary Society $4,800 have been raised and 
voted for Italian missionary wor’ : all of which, 
with some minor grants, makes & total of over 
$15,000 for continental and colonial missions. 


....From the Pulney Hills Mr. Tracy, of 
Tirupayanam (Madura mission of the American 
Board), writes that during the first three months 
of the present year sickness and other causes 
prevented the catechists from carrying on their 
work in the villages as they would wish. - They 
have, however, visited 188 villages, preached in 
222 different places, to more than 4,000 hearers, 
and have traveled 1,896 miles. From the station 
school six scholars have been admitted recently 
to the church, and most of the boys of the first 
class have for some time before the close of 
their last term been in the habit of going out, 
daily to different villages, in company with the 
catechists, to preach and distribute books. They 
have also daily, during the year, taken turns in 
teaching the children on the compound, under 
the direction of Mr. Tracy. a 


....-A communication to the Christian World 
from San Luis Potosi, Mexico, states that on 
the 6th of June a party of about 80 Protestants» 
assembled in their own house of worship, in 
the city of Pucbla, were attacked. Three men 
were killed, others badly. wounded, and the 
women grossly abused and beaten. The wo- 
men called for protection to the police and the 
government, but were refused. The govern- 
ment of Puebla would do nothing to defend 
them or to bring the offenders to justice. 
Other cases of persecution are alluded to in the 
state of Zacetecas and the city of Orizaba. 


-..-The Congregational church in Winches- 
ter, Mass., is setting a good example to its 
neighbors. In addition to its usual annual com” 
tribution to the American Board, intended for 
the support of the Rev. Chester Holcomb in 
China, it has voted toraise a sufficient sum 
yearly for the support of its pastor, the Rev. E. 
C. Bissell, as missionary of the American Board 
in Austria. Making in all at least $2,000 in 
gold. 


...«The Indian Mirror states that a religious 
association called the “‘Sikh Sabba” has re- 
cently sprang into existence in Sind, Its ob- 
jects are to disseminate the doctrines of Guru 
Nanak concerning the unity of the Deity. Its 
members, Hindu Sindis, though professing 
Theism, still observe the rites of their old relig- 
ious community, from which they haye not 
separated. ; 


....LThe African Repository states that there 
are in Liberia between 1,400 and 1,500 scholars 
in the mission schools. The private schools 
would raise the number to about 1,500. Of 
these 900 are divided about evenly between the 
Protestant Episcopal and Methodist Episeopal 
missions. The other missions are the Baptists, 
the Presbyterian, and the Lutheran, 


«ses The board of missions of’ the. Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church have decided to be- 
gin their work of establishing missions ix 
South America and the West Indies. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 21ST. 


THE GRACIOUS CALL.—Mart. XI, 25-30. 


Tux, whele Gospel is in this Jesson. It seems 
hardly possible to teach the lesson without 





} teaching the substance of theGospel. Jesus 


boldly declares himself as possessing power un- 
limited. ‘All things,” he says, ‘‘are deliv- 
ered unto me of my Father.’ And he counsels 
men to come to him if they would have spiritual 


, blessings. ‘* Come unto me,’ is the invitation, 


“and I will give you rest.” He even declares 
that there is no access to God in intelligent 
trust except by himself. ‘Neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son ard he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.”” So he 
stands as the all-sufficient and the only Saviour 
ofmen. But Jesus does not expect those who 
come to him, and to God the Father by him, to 
vnderstand bim in his peculiar relations to the 
Gedhead and to: the lost and rescued humat 
race. ‘*No man knoweth the Son,’’ he says, 
**but the Father.”” Hence, it is not in ability 
to fathom and explain the doctrine of the 
Trinity that salvation rests, bat in the coming 
to Jesus as the one who has power to save and 
who lovingly invites to a trust in himself. The 
wisest man fails to understand Jesus, and un- 
derstanding him would’ not bring salvation. 
The simplest child can trust him, and, trusting 
him, he issaved. Is i¢ strange that Jcsus said 
“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, because thou hast hid these things [a 
knowledge of them] from the wise and prudent 
and hast revealed them [the way of securing 
them] unto babes?” ? 

The invitation of Jesus is to all “that labor 
and are heavy laden,’’ to eyery toiling or bur- 
dened soul, The reward of coming is perfect 
‘‘reat.”” Those who want to know the reason 
of everything and who will accept only that 
which their wisdom discovers and compre- 
hends are not likely to receive the salvation of 
Jesus. It‘is “hid” from ‘them. But every 
child who trusts in Jesus as his Saviour and 
every child-like one who comes unquestioningly 
to Jesus as the only manifestation of) the 
Eternal Father: shall have that salvation: re- 
vealed unto them. They shall find rest unto 
their souls. Then shall they know, when they 
follow on to know the Lord. 





..4.The day of prayer for Sunday-schools, 
recommended last year by the London Sunday. 
school Union, was observed quite widely in 
America, as well a8 in Great Britain. The fol- 
lowing cali to a similar season: of united devo- 
tion next month will probably be responded to 
yet more generally, since the common study of 
the International Bible Lessons “has brought 
‘Sunday-school workers into a closer mutual 
fellowship. The call is signed by the honorary 
‘secretaries of the London Sunday-school. 
Union: r 


“In response to many appeals, the commit- 
tee of the Sunday-school Union hare resolved 
to invite their brethren throughout the world 
to unite annually in special prayer. The 19th 
and 20th of October have been’ fixed upon for 
this year, and. the committee would suggest 
that the following order should be as far as 
‘possible observed ; j 

**That on Lord’s Day morning, October 19th, 
between 7 and 8, all teachers should engage in 
private prayer for God’s blessing on their 
labors, 

‘*That in the afternoon the ordinary routine 
of each school should be varied by the children 
being gathered for devotional exercises, inter- 
spersed with appropriate addresses.. To this 
meeting the parents of the scholars might be 
invited. . 

“That at some time during the eveving the 
teachers should meet to implore divine help 
and guidance. 

‘That on Monday morning, October 20th, 
between 7 and 8, all teachers should again bring 
their'scholars in prayer before God. 

‘Phat in the course of the day the female 
teachers of each school should hold a meeting 
for prayer. 

‘* That in the evening each church should be 
invited to hold a special prayer-meeting, at 
which the welfare of the Sunday-school should 
form the theme of the prayers and addresses. 

“Teachers in all parts of the world will be 
called upon to unite their supplications at these 
times, 

** Appropriate topics for supplication and in- 
teveomsionl be present he ene oo ve all. ee 
eve ing, the pra sho or a specia 
pn na of the Holy Spirit, imparting to the 

ers heavenly wisdom ; to the scholars do- 
cility and seriousness; enkindling the deeper 
interest hs Le eager} cf br a and lead- 
ing, as the happy resu a » ingathe 
of the young into the fold of Christ.” _— 


...-A correspondent of Zhe Advance indulges : 


in the common practice of sneering at the liter- 
ature of the Sunday-school, in an announcement 
as follows: a 

“I happen to know that several question 
books (graded _ to schools of different ages) in 
the National Series of Sunday-school Lessons 
the a ~ oy 4 be book “wh ee 

ey promise 8 wit Sood 1r 501 
oan instead of the shallow p a foromae 
heave pede up that sorkof literature so largely 


This sounds well in view of the fact that notes 
on the lessous of that same sariés for 1973 have 





p “ a “by such ihén “as Chaneétior 
sby, ident Profs. §. C. Bartlett, 
M. W. Jacobus, aes. Drs. John 
Hall, John Tedd, John H. Vincent, W. Ormis- 
ton, T, W, Chambers, 8.,J. Nicolls, Rufus W, 
Clark, Bradford K. Pierce, and others hardly 
less distinguished than the foremost of these. 
It would be a mattar of interest to know where 
the men can be found who will prepare question “ 
books to furnish what is fitting ‘‘ food for souls” 
in comparison with ‘ the shallow platitudes” of 
these Bible scholars,, But possibly the absurd- 
ity of the new announcement is owing to the 
writer’s present location ‘‘ameng the grand old 
hills of New Hampshire, where news from New. 
York is as scarce as thermometers at 90." Had 
he been where he could read the papers, he 
would “happen to know” more about Sunday- 
school lesson notes for 1873. 


-»».The study of the International Series of 
Bible Lessons is doing more to check the prog- 
ress of ‘‘ modern skepticism ” than are all the 
pages and columns written.on that much moot- 
ed theme, together with all the theological lec- 
tures .from. excited and ,alarmed: professors 
throughout Christendom. While adult cham- 
pions of the truth are half inclined to abandon 
the contest. or to anticipate ultimate defeat, a 
generation of. young believers, more numerous 
than in any previous age, is being better 
grounded in the. knowledge and faith of the 
Scriptures than was ever before the case since 
those Scriptures were first written. . Never, be, 
fore were 80 many children and youth studying 
the Bible reverently and intelligently. Never 
before was the Bible believed and prized above 
all books by so large 4 portion of the human 
race. Never before bad skepticism so little 
power, actually or relatively. Never before 
was it so little to be dreaded, in its progress or 
possibilities—all the theological and magazine 
croukers to the contrary notwithstanding. 


-»».From all sides is. heard the demand for 
better teachers and better teaching in the Sun- 
day-school; apd in thisyas in all things else, 
the supply. will. measurably keep pace with the 
demand, Professor, Landis well says in Our 
Bible Teacher: 

“Persons who would be utterly unable to 
teach a eommon school in the most back- 
woods district are deemed abundantly com- 
petent to teach intelligent and inquiring youth 
the sacred oracles of God. It seems to me this 
is almost criminal. I kuow the difficulty su- 
perintendents often have to find competent 
teachers; buat better far, have fewer classea 
and those. few classes well instructed than to 
have Ln Boy and bave God's Word 
mavgied, distorted, and perverted, and the chil- 
drenand. youth misinstructed. There are many 
professed teachers who are profoundly ignorant 
of the Bible, and, what is worse, who are, of 
course, so profoundly unconscious of their ig- 
norance as to regard themselves perfectly com- 
petent. to instruct their classes without so 
much as studying the lesson. Away wilh such 
teachers!’’ 

....Nota few teachers give their whole at- 
tention to one scholar at a time in the class, 
They seem to forget while they are teaching 
him ‘that they are responsible for his class- 
mates. In this way they have practically as 
many classes as they bave scholars—quite too 
many classes for them to manage successfully. 
Good teaching may be pointed and personal 
without béing exclusive to a single scholar. 
Rev. W. 8. Palmer says in the National Sun- 
day-school Teacher on this point: 

“ Never, on any account, teach one scholar 
alone, leaving the rest unoccupied. While you 
adapt your questions to particular individuals, 
which is essential to the + results, ever act 
upon the consciousness that you have a whole 
class in band. You cannot be too persistent in 
your purpose to keep the entire class interest- 
ed in every word you speak. In reviews or 
when asking easy questions it may sometimes 
be well to single out individuals—not by calling 
their names, but simply by catching their eyes. 

...-Hon. Charles Reed, of London, a member 
of the British Parliament and one of the most 
prominent and useful friends of Christian edu- 
cation in Engiand, is in this country on a brief 
visit. Mr. Reed is the author of a valuable 
work on the infant class in the Sunday-school. 
He was for some years secretary of the London 
Board of Education and was one of the ex- 
ecutors of George Peabody’s will. He has 
already shown his interest in our American Sun- 
day-schools, and he is sure of a warm welcome 
among Sunday-school workers wherever he 
goes. 

..--Tbere would be sad havoc made in our 
Sunday-schools if all the teachers were held to 
the strict account as to the order of their in- 
structions which was insisted on in the charge 
against a Scotch clergyman in a recent trial at 
Néweastle, England, “that he first prayed for 
the Queen, and then for the Presbytery, and then 
for the Prince of Wales. The complainants 
urged that he ought to have cleared off all the 
royal family together before he had come to 
the Dresbytery:”, ‘‘Let a% things: be done 
decently and in order.” 


...-A good use of postal-cards is In 
teachers of the time and’-place of the weekly 
teachers’ meeting and in reminding those who 
have failed of attendance that they were missed 
at the lest meeting. 











CAncution. 


A OORRESPONDENT of the Boston Advertiser 
gives an interesting account of the Trinity 
College (Dublin) examination for women, The 
eexamination papers this year were of the high- 
est standard, and every senior candidate who 
received her certificate is to be considered the 
equal of a university graduate in every sub- 
ject in which she passed. The list of subjects 
includes the English Language and Literature, 
English Composition, History of England, His- 
tory of France, Geography, Ancient History, 
French, German, Latin, Mathematics (common 
and higher), Physics, Botany, Theory of Music, 
and Religious Knowledge, The board of Trin- 
ity College have established a yearly prize of 
£25 for the woman passing the best examina- 
ticn, and the same amount is also given by the 
*‘ National Union of London for the Education 
of Worren.”* Dnuring'the coming’ year three 
more prizes of £20, £25, and £40 respectively 
will be established. This is the promising be- 
ginning of a very important movement for tae 
promotion of the higher education of women. 
Until recently there were but fourteen endoW- 
ments for the secondary education of young 
women in Great Britain and Ireland, yielding a 
total income of £8,000 a year; while grammar 
schools and other institutions for the second- 
ary education of boys were everywhere estab- 
lished and had an aggregate annual income of 
£300,000. 


»««- Lhe University of Virginia, in addition to 
the fifty state scholarsbips now established by 
law, proposes at the coming session to throw 
open forty farmers’ scholarships (one for each 
senatorial district), tenable for two years, and 
affording free ta@iop.in the following schools: 
Natural History and Agriculture, General and 
Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Matbematics, Mineralogy 
and Geology, History, afd English Literature, 
The scholarships are to be conferred on those 
who are unable to pay for their own education 
and will declare their intention in gout faith to 
become farmers or planters, 


..-- Lincoln Institute (Jefferson, Mo.) begun 
work in September, 1866, with two pupils, in an 
old building of two rooms and with a fund of 
$8,500. It is now organized as.a state normal 
school for the training of colored teachers; oc- 
cupies a new gnd substantial brick building 
60x70 feet, three stories high, with basement ; 
and possesses property to the amount of $33,. 
50, The idea of the institution originated with 
the 62d regiment U. 8. colored infantry, the 
members of which contributed $5,000 for a be- 
gmning. The soldiers of the 65th regiment 
afterward contributed the additional sum of 
$372. 

»-»» The Agricultural College at Orono, Me., 
her funds arising from land sales to the amount 
of #134,000, the interest of which is about 
$4,cu't annually. College buildings have been 
erevted by the state at a cost of $128,000, and a 
barn ‘s in process of construction, to cost 
€6,e% There are at present eighty students 
—seven seniors, seven juniors, twenty-five 
sopne mores, and forty-one freshmen. By an 
act o1 the legislature of 1872 the admission of 
femaiis was authorized. Two only have availed 
them, sives of the privilege. 


.. The Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colle ze will be open for students September 
17th, vith a president and six professors ready 
for vork, A well equipped laboratory and 
natural history department is all ready. Two 
courees of study haye been established — an 
Agric altural Course of three years, with diplu- 
ma, sad a General or Scientific Course of four 
years, with degree of Bachelor of Science. 
The wrst is intended to receive pupils from 
comtoon sehools, the second those from pub- 
tic bign schools. 





«»+ein Chicago the number of pupils study. 
ing German in the public schools is 4,538. The 
eommuttee on German reports that ‘“‘ the former 
hostility to the German, arising to a great ex- 
tept from the misapprecension that only Ger- 
mans are benefited, seems to have entirely 
died out.”? Of the 4,553 studying German 4,104 
were born in the United States, 1,716 being of 
German parentage, 1,562 being of American 
parentage, and 1,255 of Irish, Scandinavian, 
and other parentage. 


.».-At the closing of the first term of the 
Anderson School of Natural History the stu- 
dents adopted a series of resolutions express- 
ing their appreciation of the labors of Prof. 
Agassiz and his assistants and of the methods 
of ingtructica adopted. 


.-The Roman Catholics of Brooklyn have 
established thirty educational institutions of 
vagious names and grades, including two col- 
i ot, with @ total of 16,044 pupils, 

. the direction of Providence Conference 
ivatinary (East Greenwich, R. 1.) has been 
transferred to the trustees of the Boston Uni 
versity, 





__THE INDEPENDENT. 


Many years ago a in “Miller, one of the 
early settlers of aneighboring town, sold a yoke 
of oxen for fifty dollars, and received in pay- 
ment a fifty-dollar bank-bill, which he carefully 
folded up and deposited in his tobacco-box for 
safe keeping. Mr. M. was accustomed to 
make use of the weed at any hour of the day, 
or night even, whenever he felt an inclination 
for it. The night following the sale of the 
oxen he sought his tobacco-box. Finding a 
convenient portion, he put it into his mouth, 
and, not really obtaining the full benefit he ex- 
pected, he chewed it up most vigorously and 
effectually, exclaiming, as he did so: ‘‘No 
strength to the tobacco! No strength to the to- 
bacco!” When, recollecting the transaction of 
the day and the place where he deposited bis 
treasure, he added: “Ohio! 4 yoke of oxen at 
one chaw [” 


»...A Methodist minister, who lived on a 
small salary, was unable at one time to get his 
quarterly installment. He had called a number 
of times; but each time he had been put off 
with none. At last he went to his steward and 
told him he must have his money, for his family 
must have the necessaries of life. ‘* Money!” 
replied the steward. ‘‘You preach for money ? 
I thought you preached for the good of souls !’’ 
Souls!’ rejoined the minister. ‘‘I can’t eat 
souls; and, if I could, it would take a t:ousand 
souls like yours to make a decent meal.”’ 


+++» You shouldn’t be glutinous, Isaac,”’ 
said Mrs, Partington, as, with an anxious ex- 
pression, she marked the strong convulsive effort 
that young gentleman was making to bolt the 
last quarter of a mince pie, ‘‘ Youshouldn’t be 
so glutinous, dear. You must be very careful, 
or you will get something in your elementary 
canal or sarcopbagua one of these days that will 
kill you, Isaac.” 


...-During the late war Dr. ——, entering 
the hospital surgery, met Paddy Doyle, the 
orderly, and asked him which he considered 
the most dangerous of the many cases then in 
hospital. ‘* That, sir,’’ said Paddy, as, with an 
indicative jerk of the thumb, he pointed to 
where on the table lay a case of surgical instru- 
ments. 


.-The other day an Irishman with a very 
heavy trunk got into an omnibus, and sat him. 
self down and held the box on his knees. The 
conductor wanted to take itfromhim. ‘ But," 
says Paddy, ‘‘sure, the poor creatures of horses 
have enough to do to drag along without that, 
and I’licarry it meself.”’ 


..‘* What do you ask for that article?” in- 
quired an old gentleman of a pretty shop-girl. 
‘Five shillings.”’ 
** Ain’t you a little dear?’’ 
““Why,’’ she replied, blushing, “all the 
young men tell me so.’’ 


-... A Pennsylvania newspaper announces that 
a Melanerpes erythocephalus has been observed in 
the park. ‘This portentous name frightens 
away all the women and children. The monster 
in question is the red-headed woodpecker. 


----*I say, John, where did you get that 
rogue’s hat ?”” 

‘Please yer honor,” said John, “it’s an old 
one of yours that missus gave me yesterday.” 


..--“ This engine won’t work,’’ said a fire- 
man to the chief of the fire department. 

“*No wonder,” was the reply. “It was made 
to play.” 

...-Rasper, being told he looked seedy and 
asked what business he was jn, replied: ‘The 
hardware business. Look at my wardrobe,”’ 


---An irate man, who was disappointed ia 
his boots, threatened to eat up the shoemaker, 
but compromised by drinking a cobbler. 


...A storekeeper advertises for sale “quart 
bowls of all sorts and sizes, ninepence apiece 
and various prices.”’ 


.-..Why is a solar eclipse like a woman 
whipping her boy? Because it’s hiding of the 
sun. 


.-Pen-makers are a bad lot. They make 
people steel pens and then say they do write. 


.--.The first postal card received at Dubuque 
was from a lady and marked “ Private.” 


..Why should a writer like the letter G? 
Because it makes old péns gold pens. 


.-.- Parting words from Germany to France: 
Our “‘ occupation’s gone.”’ 

...- Gow to make a tall man short-—Ask bim 
to lend you five dollcrs. 


....Whenis a hen not aben? In the night, 
or then she is @ rooster. 


-- The tea-kettle is the only singer Which 
never gets a cold. 


-«e+The bone of contention—The jaw-bone: 
>.--A notorious eavesdropper—Rain. 





Ministerial 3 Register 


SETTLEMENTS. 
BROWN, Writ1ay, Unit., of Sherborn, Mass., 
inst., Aug. 24th, at Walpole, N. H. 
a fe Cong.,of Engiand, at Waltham 


CIAMPL, A. F., R. C., of Georgetown, D. C., at 
8t. John’s, Frederick, Md. 
CLARs, pppamens, B. C., of Elmira, at Hornells- 
le, N.Y. 
CLARK, W. L. 8., Presb., of Blue Ball, O., at 
Hartford City, Ind. 
COOK, 8., Luth,, of Oakley, Wis., at Garnett, 


D. 

COUNTRYMAN, Asa, Univ., Trenton, Mich, 

CRANE, H.C., Cong.. ord. as evangelist, at 
Nantacket,. Mass., Sept. 2d. 

DAY, 8. D., Epis., inst., Brownsville, Pa. 

DONALUSON, L. 8., Cong., of Oberlin Theo. 
Sem., as stated "supply at Gustavus and 
Johnsonville, O. 

FOULKES, J. R., 
Pa., at Cameron, 

FULLER, N._C., Bapt., ot Kilburn City, at 
Baraboo, is. 

GEORGE, W., Presb., of Mt. Sterling, at Mt. 
Horeb, Ky. 

aa on F., Luth., of Brooklyn, at Newark, 
N. Y. 


i of Ryerson Station, 


GRASSIE, G. G., Cong., of Waltham, Mass., at 
Appleton, Wis. 

GRAY, Freperick M., Epis., of Greenville, N. 
J., at Southtield, N. Y. 

GRIFFIN, G. W., Bapt., of Gallatin, at Milan, 
Tenn. 

GUIDA, J. B., R. C., of Georgetown, D. C., at 

' Worcester, Mass. 

JAMIESON, A., R. C., of Philadelphia, om at 
St. Aloysius’ sch., "Washington, D.C. 

JENKINS, C., R. ©., of Frederick, Ma., as 
treasurer of Georgetown College, D. C. 

JONES, ReusBen, Bapt., of Churchland, at 
Portsmouth, Va. 

KELSEY, L., Cong., of Columbus, at So. 
Charlestown, 0. 

KNOWLTON, are Cong., inst., New Ha- 
ven, Vt., Sept. 3d. 

LAKE, HEwar SrepHen, R. C., as assistant, at 
St. Ann’s, New York. 

LAZARUS, R., Luth,, of Dakota, Ill., at Mina- 
mac, In 

LONG, H. F., Luth., inst., Arendtsville, Pa., 
Aug. 24th. 

MILLER, D. a, D.D., Bapt., 
ch., New York. 

MILFORD, MaRkkK L., Presb., of Seymour, Ind., 
at Delta, oO. 

MOUSSET, Francis, R. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

MULLEN, James, Bapt., ord., Aug. 21st, Dun- 
dee, N.Y. i : 

MoGLATHERY. Wuu14, Epis., of Towanda, 
Pa., at Fall River, Mass. 

McLACHLIN, Joun, Presb., ord. and inst., 
Aug. 20th? Pleasantville, Pa 

NASH, F. B., Jr., Epis., Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 

NORDELL, P. A, Bapt., of Rochester, at Chill 
Center, N. ¥. 

NORTON, W., Cong.. of Texas, stated supply, 
at Plymouth and Roekfalls, Ia. Ta. 
OSBORNE, G. P., Bapt., of Chicago Theo. 
Sem., stated supply, at Hudson, Mich, 
PADDOCK, G. A., Cong., of Lebanon, Mo., at 
Rockford, Ta, 

PALMER, J. H., Univ., of Trenton, at Roches- 
ter and Lapeer, Mich. 

PARMETER, C. O., F. Bapt., Benett, Neb. 

RITCHIE, George, Cong., of St. Charles, 
Minn., stated supply, ‘ankakes, Ill. 

ROCCOFORT, A., R. C., of O° er eamean at 
Trinity ch., Georgetown, D.C 

SAFFORD, Witi14m E., Cong., of Yale Theo. 
Sem., at Ashland, Wis. 

SAVAGE, M. J., Cong., of Hannibal, Mo., at 
Indianapolis, "Ind. 

SERVISS, H. W., Bapt. of Clarheton, an stated 
supply at Oxford, Mich 

SMITH, Jonny B., R. C., in connection with 
cathedral, Boston, Mass. 

SOMMER, H., Luth., of Hastings, at South 
Brooki N. ¥. 

SPEAR, Wriiiam E., Cong., of i a Me., 
as stated supply, ‘at Dunbarton, N . =H 

SPRING, feones E,, Bapt., ord., Aug. 28th, 
Shapleigh » M 

TARDY, * th R. C., 14th-st, ch. (colored), 
Louisville, Ky. 

VIGNEROUT, Farner, R. C., 
(colored), Louisville, Ky. 

VRADENBURG, J., Bapt., of Rochester Theo. 
Sem,, at Big "Rapids, Mich 

WEBBER, J. 8., Cong., ord., Aug. 18th, at 
Detroit City, “Minn. 

WHITSUN, “4 J., Bapt., ord., July 20th, 
Easton, o. 
WILLIAMS, J. H,, Cong., of Andover Theo. 
Sem., inst., Sept. 3d, blehead, Mass. 
WILLIAMS, E, 8., Cong., of Glyndon, at 
Brainerd, Minn, 

WINKELEY, J. F., Epis., of So. Adams, N. Y., 
at Westield, Mass. 

WOLCOTT, W. H., Cong., of Waltham Mills, 
2s Bop at Dudley, Mass 

WOLFSEN, Lupwie, Cong, of Minn., at 
Markesan, Wis, 


cabzs. 

ALLEN, J. W. Tite “hs Shetbyvihe, té Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

eee caiman, ‘DD t., of New: 
ton Theo. Sem., to St meohan ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Accepts. 

BENNETT, Rosert, Bapt., of Egremont, 
Mass., to Thompson, Ct. Accepts. 

BESSER, O. P., of Abington, to 2d ch., Fall 
River, Mass. Accepts, 

BOWERS, W. W., Luth., of aaeanare, N.C., 
to Concord, N. G. Accepts. 


Plymouth 


14th-st. ch. 
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BRUNNING, R., Univ: of Dester, Is., to Pern, 


BUCHANAN, Ww. H., Presb., South ch., &. 
Louis, Mo. 

BYLLESBY, Dx Wirt C., Epis., of St. Jameg’ 
Pittsburgh, to Allentown, Pa. Accepta, 
CAIN, Gzorae F., Presb., of Philadelphia, to 

Indiana, Pa. 


CALBOUR, , JoserH, Unit, Presb., Indianola, 
a. 


CHAFFEE, E. J., Univ., Chester, Vt. 


CHANDLER, E. K., Ba t., of arm 
Ind. to State-st. a Rockford, Ml 


DEARBORN, — Univ., to Jamaica Plain, 


GIBSON, W. M., os Presb., of Millersburg, 
0., to West Charlton, N. Y. 


HALL, JaMEs E., Cong., of Quincy, Mass., to» 
Machias, Me. Accepts. 

HENRY, Anprew, Unt. Presb., of New York,. 
to Broadalbin ch., Perth Center, N.Y. ai 

HOUGH, J. J., Cong., of Franklin, N. Y., to 
Danbury, Ct. 

HOUGHTON, M. H., Univ., of Harvard Divin- 
ity School, to Bath, Me, Aceapts. 

KELLY, Georce W., Cong., of Portland, to, 
Machias, Me. Accepts. 

KENDRICK, J. R., D.D., Bapt., of New York, 
to Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 

MAERDYE, Pror., Ret. (Ger.), = ra cali 
Hollanit, to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MoCLELLAN, Grores T., Unt. Presb., Of 
City, Pa. 

NEWALL, H. A., Presb., of Rock Island, Il,. 
to Rochester, Minn. 

PAR sERes. Appison, Bapt., of Boston, to lst 

-, Elmira, N. ¥. 

PARSONS, B.B., D.D., Presb., to Trinity ch. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

RANKIN, J. G., Presb., of Centralia, to War- 
saw, i 

RIDDELL, R. R., Bapt., of Palmer, Mass., to 
So. Berwick, Me. Accepts. 

SUMMER, George, Presb., Bolivar, Tenn. 

SMOYER, C, K., Presb.,.of Nokomis, IiL, to 
Huron, OQ. "accepts. 

REMOVALS. 


BELT, 8S. D., Cong., Pekin, Ill., resigns. 

CALDWELL, 8S. L., D.D., Bapt., 1st ch., Proy- 
idence, R. I., resigns. 

CHASE, Epwix, Epis., St. Peter’s, Cambridge- 
port, Mass., resigns. 


CLARK, Witu1am B., Cong., Dorchester, Mass, 
CLARK, E. R., F. Bapt., New Haven, Mich., 
resigns. 


FRAZIER, J., ry Cassville, Pa., resigns. 
Leaves Sept. 1 4th. 


HILL, Hiram, Presb., Carthage, Mo. III health. 

KILLEN, J. T., Presb., Rochester, Minn. 

LUCE, ANpREW, Presb., Rolla, Mo. 

MAHAN, W.'8., Meth., Troy, Kan. Ill health, 

MITCHELL, C. L., Cong., Little Valley, N.Y. 

MoNULTY, J. M., Presb., Claremont ch., Jer- 
sey City Hights, resigns. 

McREA, R. T., U. P., Shenango, Pa. 

NIGHOLEOS, C. F., Bapt., Saline, Mieb.,, re 
signs. 

PEACOCK, J. H., Unit. Presb.,; Center, Pa. 

RAY, C. W., Bapt., Bristol, Conn., resigns. 

SKINNER, J. O., Univ., Waterville, Me. 

ae L. M., Bapt., Du Quoin, Ill, re- 
signs. 

WILLIAMS, J. M., Cong., Waupun, Wis., re- 
si, . Leaves in November. 


ZIEGLER, G., Ref. (Ger.), Paris, O., deposed. 


DEATHS, 
snUTaES, | Wriuam, Epis., Industry, Pas, 
ug. 1 
BAS IIBLE, F. X., R. C., Harrisburg, Pa., Aug. 
Bist. Aged 29. 


BLANCHARD, Ricuarp A. 
yrs at Belvidere, tn, 


Ay 


ey L. C., Meth., Garnettsville, Ky., 
HULLIARD. Stacy W:, ety Perth Amboy, 


Meth., of &t. 
Aug. 19th. 


Aug. 31st. Aged 
a , Rican, B C., New Orleans, La., Aug. 


ee a James, D.D., Presb., Belfast, Ire- 
land, Aug. 5th. Aged 74. 

SPAULDING, Levi, D.D., Cong., missionary 
in Ceylon, Jane 18th. Aged 82. 

Wahae Reman Presb., Prairie Du Sac, Wis. 
Age 


eee glet. JessE, Luth., Lavapsville, Pa, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
D., Bapt., of Quincy, IIL, has as 
eae the editorship Ps The Evangel, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
HEALY, P. F., R. C., has been appointed pres- 
idcnt of Georgetown College, D. C. 
HILL, Timorny, Presb., of Kansas City, bas 


veen elected president of Highland Unie 


versity, Kan. 

LADD, H. O., Cong., of Romeo, Mich., bas 
been elected principal of State Normal 
School, N “aw 

LIPSCOMB A, has res e 
Seaton of a Orseoretey of Georgit. 

MAGEE, lnvixe, DD., Luth., of Albany, N. 
Y., has been elected rofessor ot 
lettres in Wittenbury College, Pa. a a 

McKEE, J. L.; D.V., Presb., of Danville, 
BEAC CH, C. F., Presb., of Paris, are a880- 
ciated as editors of a new monthly, 
the Presbyterian, tetas 

HWEDES, F. B., Ref. (Get:), ©: ‘a 

. Ind., has been bean elected professor of Gerast 
in Heidelberg College. 

STUCKENBERG, J. W., » Lanth, of Pitted 
Pa., has been elected profes Sek of 
literature in Wittenburg C 


‘ TOZER, Wiiitkm Gtore?, a Ep ll 


resigned the bishopric of Central 
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Literary Department. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MANHOOD.” 


Tue Rev. Minot Judson Savage is a 
young Congregational minister just settled 
at Indianapolis, and he is also the au- 
thor of an admirable little treatise on the 
nature of Christianity. It is said to be 
“a book for questioners,” and the au- 
thor frankly tells us in his preface that 
he has been among the questioners him- 
self. Since becoming a member of the 
eburch, at the age of thirteen, ‘‘he has 
fought over the whole ground of modern 
skepticism, in a hand-to-hand contest with 
jts shadows and its facts. He has found it 
impossible to rest in tradition, and has felt 
‘compelled to seek a reasonable basis on 
which to stand.” It is only by the aid of 
guch manly doubters, who are not afraid to 
face the objections that lie against the 
Cbristian system, that the ghost of modern 
skepticism can be laid. The old eviden- 
tial logic mills, that were set running 
hundred years ago, grind out nothing 
bat chaff for the skeptics of this gener- 
ation. The facts of Christianity _ re- 
quire a fresh handling, and its claims 
upon men for credence must be stated in 
such a way that they can gain a place in 
men’s convictions. If, as Mr. Blauvelt 
asserts in Scribner's Monthly, unbelief is be- 
coming widely prevalent, there must be a 
peason for it, and the reason must be that 
Christianity is misrepresented. If Chris- 
tianity is from God, it must be for men; and 
itmust be capable of such a statement as 
shall gain the consent of intelligent and 
candid men in every generation. Large 
Glasses are at this day becoming gradually 
estranged from the churches. They are not 
oar worst classes. They are toa great ex- 
tent composed of men and women whose 
moral character is above reproach. It is 
impossible to attribute their unbelief to 
wickedness or willfulness. If the religion 
of Jesus Christ be true, and if its truth be 
fairly stated, there is no reason to doubt that 
they would receive it. That many candid 
men do reject it is an obvious fact; 
that it is often rejected, not on account 
of what is essential to the system itself, 
but rather because of certain additions 
made to it by human hands, nobody 
who believes in its adaptation to man can 
doubt. The problem is then to find out 
what are its essentials, and to strip off the 
wrappings of tradition and philosophy in 
which it is disguised. No man can accomplish 
this who has not himself been troubled by 
the great questions of skepticism. He must 
know what the difficulties of doubters are, 
that he may remove them. What Augustine 
said about the unwillingness of the apostles 
to believe in the resurrection of Christ— 
“they doubted that we might not doubt’ — 
is true of many since their day. 

Mr. Savage has thought out for himself 
the problems presented by Christianity; and 
Others may find the ground upon which he 
rests his faith sufficient for their own. 

He begins by asking what are the princi- 
pal factors of manhood, and finds them 
body, mind, heart, and spirit; “ or, to give 
it such expression as no one can deny, man 
Sustains physical, mental, affectional, and 
religious relations.” The perfect man pos- 
sesses all these parts in harmony of combi- 
nation. No one of them can be absent, 
No one must be exaggerated. The religious 
faculty is, however, the differential charac- 
teristic of man. His other faculties he pos- 
sesses in common with the other animals, 
“The animal thinks, remembers, imagines, 
Teasons, hopes, fears. Man’s capacity in all 
these directions is simply more.” It is neces- 
sary, then, if he would maintain his rank in 
Nature, that he cultivate the religious side 
of his nature, What makes him a man, as 
distinct from the other animals, is his relig- 
ious nature; which is precisely the same as 
saying that true religion and manhood are 
identical. 

“It is necessary to his happiness not 
only that his whole nature be symmet- 
tically developed, but also that he be ad- 
justed to the present and to the future. He 
needs a law for the harmonious ordering 
of his social relations, That must be the 
— ‘ a 
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law of the brotherhood of the race. The 
principle of brotherhood, once fairly recog- 
nized, solves all the questions of social order 
and of government. ‘*When manhood is 
recognized as the basis of rights and duties, 
and all things work from and by and for 
this, then will the race be complete.” 

There is need also of an adjustment to 
the future. Whether immortality can be 
demonstrated or not, ‘‘ it is so probable that 
no wise man is justified in leaving it out of 
his account.” And it is certain that the 
training which rightly develops the whole 
manhood here, and the rule of life which 
establishes a perfect harmony between the 
man and his fellows, must. result in perfect- 
ly fitting him for any possible future. 

The next step of the author is to show 
that Christianity does tend to secure the 
perfect development of manhood, and that 
its law does perfectly adjust man to his pres- 
ent and bis future. Christianity is love to 
God and love to man. Love for God is love 
for the highest and best, and this ‘“‘ demands 
that the person governed by it become the 
most and best possible in every direction 
for the sake of others.” 

Having shown that the Christian rule, 
rightly understood, does require the sym- 
metrical culture of body, soul, and spirit, 
and that it does perfectly ‘‘ harmonize the 
social relations of men,” the author proceeds 
to show that none of the other religions do 
anything of the sort for man. In a rapid 
survey of the great religions of the world 
and of its philosophical systems, he proves 
that, although they may have inculcated 
many truths, yet every one of them fails 
utterly in its ideal of manhood and in the 
forces which it employs to secure develop- 
ment. 

Christianity is not only fitted to become 
universal by its perfect ideal. and its perfect 
social law, but also by the fact that it offers 
to the love of man in the Christ, who is the 
manifestation of God, “all that is fairest, 
noblest, highest, best.” The ideal is made 
personal and wins upon men by the power 
of a personal love. The chapter entitled 
‘* Christianity a Power of Self-Realization,” 
which shows how the person of Christ be- 
comes a power in the world to rebuke and 
to inspire, to purify and to ennoble men, is 
one of the strongest in the book. 

The author thus rests his faith in Chris- 
tianity upon its fitness to produce the per- 
fect manhood and the perfect society. The 
common proofs from prophecy, and mira- 
cles may or may not be valid; but they are 
obviously inadequatgto convince an intelli- 
gent unbeliever. This other argument is 
one which any man may verify. Humanity 
is in a disordered or incomplete condition. 
The revelation of the Bible is precisely what 
is wanted to remedy the disorder and the 
incompleteness. The picking of little flaws 
in it, on the one side, or the insisting on the 
absolute accuracy of every verse in it, on 
the other, are, therefore, equally absurd. It 
is enough that, taking the central princi- 
ple of the book fora guide in putting to- 
gether and building up humanity, it per- 
fectly answers its end. 

The closing chapters of the book are full 
of admirable practical suggestions. ‘ Since 
Christianity is the science of manhood and 
the true religion and the true manhood are 
identical, it necessarily follows that the one 
only work of the Church is to build men.” 
By this test all methods, instruments, and 
ordinances must be tried. Heresy is “ any 
teaching that hinders the making of man- 
hood.” “No doctrine is fundamental that is 
not absolutely essential to character. The 
worst heresy, then, is.that which misrepre- 
sents God, gives men wrong conceptions of 
his character and relationship toward them, 
and thus hinders the reconciliation that God 
seeks In the Christ.” The readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT Will find this no strange doc- 
trine. 

The main argument of the book is not, of 
course, wholly new; but it is stated with 
admirable clearness and vigor. Those who 
have never had the foundations of their 
faith shaken by doubt or controversy will 
not need its teachings; but those who have 
found the common arguments for the truth 
of Christianity inadequate may find it very 
helpful. Some of its positions will be ques- 
tioned; but it can hardly be denied that it 
discovers a strong and secure foundation 
for ‘the Christian faith in the consciousness 
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BURCKHARDT’S CICERONE.* 


Ir is an interesting fact that, while the 
avowed aim of modern art is the copying of 
Nature in such manner that no aspect of the 
reality may be wanting, knowledge of art is 
considered a specialty for which technical 
training is required. It is disclaimed by 
many who believe that to call a picture 
“natural” is the highest praise, and who 
would seem by virtue of having eyes to be 
able to say whether a picture were natural 
or not. Without attempting to exhaust the 
very interesting reasons for this apparent 
contradiction, it may be safely said that one 
of them is the existence of great num- 
bers of works of art, not modern, 
which, tried by this standard, afford very 
little satisfaction. The inability to find 
anything “ natural” in an old picture cither 
leads the observer to the conclusion that he 
orshe lacks the requisite technical knowl- 
edge or that there is a good deal of humbug 
about old pictures. This latter opinion finds 
vent, for instance, in the sarcasms of the 
‘Innocents Abroad.” However, respect for 
the verdict of centuries generally forbids a 
conscious resort to the theory of humbug, 
although the indifference with which many 
educated people treat their self-confessed 
ignorance of the subject is but a grade re- 
mote from it. Hawthorne is a striking ex- 
ample, on the other hand, of the self-con- 
fessed ignorance which gropes in vain after 
understanding. The suggestion that the 
trouble here lies notin the person, but in 
the standard, that resemblance to some 
actual reality is not the only thing we have 
to ask of art, might be met with the re- 
mark that critics who appear to ask only 
this admire (some) old art extremely. Not- 
withstanding here lies the explanation, art 
has had more than once in history to 
treat the supernatural and the ideal ex- 
clusively; in no age but the present has 
it been confined exclusively to the natural 
and the real. Popular instinct is right 
in assuming that the reproduction of a 
natural appearance is a matter of tech- 
nique, and in judging that only the ex- 
pert can tell how well or how ill it is done. 
Not so in its conclusion that technical 
knowledge is the key to the understanding 
of historic art. From this we must ask the 
what before we ask the how. To answer 
this first question requires sympathy, cath- 
olicity, and knowledge of history—qualities 
not at all required by the technical expert 
and by no means matters of course to the 
dabbler in ‘“‘art.” The trained eye looks 
in the fourteenth century Italian fresco for 
a religious earnestness and singleness of 
purpose, with which regard for natural 
effect is incompatible, while downright 
ugliness is matter of course. In the fif- 
teenth century picture it looks as certainly 
for enthusiastic study of Nature, accom- 
panied by a formality and stiffness which 
becomes absolutely loveable, so charac- 
teristic is it of the earnest endeavor 
striving beyond its wakening powers. 
In the work of the early sixteenth century 
it looks for antique feeling under a religious 
veil so thin that there needs no tearing 
away to transport one to the time when 
even Popes were free-thinkers. In the 
seventeenth century it looks for sentiment- 
alism, weak conception, poor composition, 
and good painting—the art of the Catholic 
Reformation. How shall the uninitiated 
traveler in an Italian town pardon in any 
one of all these styles the lack of that illu- 
sion which modern pictures have taught 
him to require from all? Two things are 
necessary: he must lay aside the idea that 
art has only to do with the natural appear- 
ance; he must become a sympathetic student 
of times and feelings not his own. Knowl- 
edge of art is no longer, then, for the technic- 
al few, but for the catholic many. 

Tt is from this standpoint that the Cice- 
rone of Jacob Burckhardt has been written, 
an author already famous as an historian 
before the appearance of this the most suc. 
cessful of all the excellent German works 
on the history of art. It is Droy- 
sen, we believe, who, in a critique on 
Buckle, makes Burckhardt his illustra- 
tion of a better historic method; at any 


* THE CICERONE; or, Art Guide to Painting in Italy. 
For the Use of Travelers. By Dr. JACOB BURCK- 
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rate, such a parallel is eminently fitted to 
show the greatness of the man. With both 
it is the ruling idea that character (the main 
factor in art) must be explained by its envi- 
ronment; but Buckle spent his life in trying 
to prove that character, and consequently 
history has no other factor. Burckhardt 
describes the environment and the character. 
It would seem that the author who talks 
most about the principle would be superior 
in the catholicity which it logically involves; 
but Buckle’s honest hatred of Scotch Pres- 
byterians who lived three hundred years ago 
is in striking contrast with Burckhardt’s ap- 
preciation and even reverence for develop- 
ment most foreign to the modern. His two 
great histories show, even in the antagonism 
of their subjects, this catholicity. What 
epoch presumably more unattractive to the 
historian of the stirring ‘‘ Renaissance’ 
than the ‘‘age of Constantine,” with its de. 
graded race-type, its lifeless art, and dreary 
premonitions of a falling empire? In the 
history of the Renaissance its poisonings, 
tyrannies, and violence are sketched with. 
out apologies and without whitewashing, 
and yet without losing for an instant the 
consciousness that then and there was the 
birth of the modern time, of modern gov- 
ernment, modern society, and modern prog- 
ress. But only the subtlest sympathy 
could make that age appear a unique whole, 
in which Leonardo was a servant of the 
Borgias, Raphael a youth in the Perugia of 
the Baglionis, and Savonarola a ruler in 
the Florence of Macchiavelli. 

It is only in Germany that such men write 
the traveler guide-books of art, and the 
Cicerone is a book not only for travelers in 
Italy. Although much of its space is given 
to classifications serving their convenience, 
no person of culture can afford to lose the 
esthetic hints, original criticisms, and bright 
remarks which it contains. The best 
valuations in existence of the great artists 
whose names are on the lips of all of us 
are those which Burckhardt gives us. Best 
because most modest; there is no pretense 
of “‘exhausting the subject” here. In the 
words of the author’s preface (not trans- 
lated), ‘* the Cicerone makes no attempt to 
determine and put in words the ultimate 
significance of any work of art. Art would 
be superfluous could this be done ; the work 
might then remain unbuilt, unhewn, un- 
painted.” Best because, of all, most 
pithy. Best because among art critics this 
one is least the slave of technical 
considerations. The technical criticism 
is always made, but is always made 
secondary; -he never forgets that good 
statues and good pictures are to be 
tated, like good manners, good books, 
and good men, for what they are good 
for. As arule, great men should be ranked 
together, and we intend no disparagement 
of Taine in writing the above. But let, for 
instance, the Cicerone’s valuation of Michel 
Angelo be weighed against Taine’s predilec- 
tion for this artist, so frankly avowed at the 
very beginning of his “‘ Italy,” and it will be 
seen that the reader, in process of acquiring 
ideas, should esteem the former first. Taine’s 
enthusiasm, perhaps never too great, is some- 
times too great by comparison, nor does he 
always separate the technical from the 
esthetic standpoint; hence, the divergence 
of opinion on Tintoretto. As compared 
with Ruskin, one has but to read his crit- 
icisms on the “Charge to Peter” beside 
Burckhardt’s explanation of Raphael’s neg- 
lect of psychological effect and naturalistic 
illusion (on this point also are some tell- 
ing remarks in the latter part of Taine’s 
“English Notes”). Neither Taine nor 
Ruskin, however, have attempted anything 
like a scientific summary of the individual 
works in any period of art history. The 
Cicerone combines the sketchiness of the 
one and the self-asserting moral earnestness 
of the other, with scientific method and his- 
torical perspective. That it is a guide-book 
for Italy must not mislead as to its scope. 
Greek temples and German pictures are em- 
braced within its comprehensive and sys- 
tematic plan. It is the verdict of Germany, 
the home of scientific summaries of art his- 
tory, that there is no better introduction in 
general to the subject. This will be more 
apparent if we notice somewhat in detail 
the translation before us. 

Of ‘the three small volumes devoted in 
the ‘original to architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, Murray has chosen the latte? 
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for publication first. The two others will, 
doubtless, follow as soon as may be. This 
volume, like each of the other two, covers 
the ground historically from tbe first. monu- 
ments on Italian soil to the beginning of the 
eighteenth, century, which boasts. as. little 
art. worthy the name in Italy.as in any other 
country, . It:is indexed, however, for use in 
each particular town and church or gallery 
within it by means of marginal letters oppo- 
site each picture mentioned (of great mas- 
ters none are omitted; few in apy gallery 
of note); and can be used for reference, 
therefore, with great rapidity. Opening 
with the Greek painted vases found.in such 
numbers in Etruria and Lower Italy, the 
subject of Greek painting continues with 
the frescoes of Pompeii, which are copied, 
like most Roman art, from Greek originals. 
Then comes the early Christian painting of 
the Catacombs. The Byzantine mosaics fol- 
low, as their importance demards, Each 
is mentioned individually in order of 
time, with date, amount of restora- 
_ tion, and characteristics. With the fall 
of this style the name of Giotto 
and the fourteenth century are reached. 
Here, with characteristic genius, a novel 
arrangement is adopted. The names of all 
Giottesque masters are given in a single 
paragraph ; in the six following pages their 
frescoes are catalogued by towns; then comes 
a chapter on the characteristics of the style, 
the prominent works being rementioned 
under each particular heading according to 
the point they illustrate. The ordinary 
arrangement is that of Kugler, where the 
works of each master are given only under 
his name, and there criticised simply. 
Notice that the personalities of the Gothic 
artists are unknown to us, that their very 
greatness. consists in absence of individu- 
ality, in entire absorption in the common 
themes in which a common master led the 
way. From Kugler we must with labor get 
piecemeal notions of this homogeneous whole. 
The Cicerone gives us the names in a group, 
the places which we must visit to know the 
style, an unbroken chapter on the points of 
view from which these quaint but stern and 
awful visions must be contemplated. With 
the fifteenth century begins the Renaissance. 
Florence, with its galaxy of talent, leads 
the way. Venice closes the century. These 
being the sections of preponderant length, 
with Perugino and Francia last of all, as 
transition to the sixteenth century and still 
greater names. Not the least merit of the 
following section is the absence of ‘‘ word 
painting”; in place of which we have a full 
discussion of the methods. by which the 
artists of the zenith accomplish their effects. 
Although the Cicerone makes the technical 
standpoint secondary, it none the less takes 
cognizance that in all classic work idea and 
execution are inseparable. The treatment 
of that highest artistic excellence of Ra- 
phael and antique art, the composition, will 
scarcely find its equal. With the conclud- 
ing period—that. of the seventeenth cen- 
tury—the arrangement isagain varied. The 
two centuries of original genius have passed; 
the personality again becomes secondary— 
not, as in the Giottesque style, to a com- 
mon grandeur, but to a common sen- 
timentalism. Hence, a second deviation 
from the method of all other histories of 
Italian painting. The schools and artists 
under each are mentioned collectively, the 
chapter being divided into headings accord- 
ing to general characteristics. Under each 
heading are mentioned the pictures which 
are in point, the same artists recurring as 
often as purposes. of illustration require. 
Only thus, however, can general points of 
view be given for a time when pictures are 
legion; and such a general estimate of the 
art. which fills most largely the galleries of 
Northera Europe, and is, therefore, really 
best known to ordinary fame, is invaluable. 
The landscapes, the portraits of the time 
have eternal worth; but the gilded vulgarity 
of the Jesuit Reformation, which leaves no 
religious subject of Van Dyck, of Domen- 
ichino, or Guido without a taint, passes too 
often unnoticed. The impenitence of a 
“Repentant Magadalen,” the aristocratic 
daintiness of a martyred “ St, Catharine ” is 
perhaps eyen an.attraction, and the execu- 
tion of the time attracts the admiration of 
experts and artists, to the prejudice of. the 
higher standpoint. That taken by. the 
Cicerone is also that of Taine and Kugler, 
notably of Sir Joshua Reynolds; but. no- 
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where else is there,a method which so helps 
it to its right. 

The reproduction of a classic and con- 
densed style in the forms of another lan- 
guage is not an easy matter. Something of 
the dash is lost when seven words: must be 
transmuted into fourteen,as with the opening 
sentence'on the school of Titian; yet: it can- 
not be said that the translation is not a good 
one. The prominent cases in which the 
author’s meaning has been missed we note. 
On page 4 Burckhardt is made to imply 
that antique art did not reach the highest 
point; “ The Pompeiian paintings show us 
that ancient art, in some sort, had reached 
a high point.” Read, “show us the ancient 
art, in some respects, at a high point.” 
Read ‘‘slightingly drawn” for ‘‘ slightly 
drawn” (p. 7); “early stage of art” for 
“early growth of art” (p. 82.) Of the new 
frescoes in Gothic style above Fiesole’s tomb 
we find, in the translation, ‘‘he would not 
have approved them, though he might have 
been grateful for the good intention.” Read, 
instead, “ with small thanks for the good 
intention ” (p. 55.) The ‘‘ demon with a rud- 
der,” in Michel Angelo’s “ Last Judgment,” 
is a ‘‘ demon with an oar” (p. 121). For the 
‘¢ well-known martyrdom of St. Catharine ” 
read ‘‘ notorious” (p. 181). Instead of ‘the 
true Fornarina, Raphael’s beloved. The 
duplicate recognized as original in 
the Palace Barbarini,” read ‘the one 
recognized.” Das als eigenhindig aner- 
kannte exemplar means there is no dupli- 
cate (p. 143). ‘* A simple idea full of genius. 
which seems to be understood of itself” 
should be “one of those simple ideas of 
genius which seem to be matter of course” 
(p. 146). In the fresco of ‘‘ Attilaand Leo 
the Great,” the Pope, “calmly retiring with 
his people,” is advancing, and so the Ger- 
man (p. 150). Of the “Isaiah,” by Raphael, 
in St. Agostino, the translation says ‘‘ the 
impression made by the Sistine Chapel must 
be preserved’’; in the original “cannot but 
be noticed” (p. 156). “Too stumpy for 
Titian” should read ‘too dull [stwmp/] for 
Titian” (p. 186). ‘High intellectual ideas 
are not to be expected from the Venetians, 
not even from the Bonifazios,” should be 
“also not from the Bonifazios,” otherwise 
an anti-climax (p. 192). About the decora- 
tion in the Ducal Palace at Venice: there is 
the following bad nonsense: ‘‘It was a 
question whether, on ceilings especially, and 
in general in flat surfaces, representations 
with figures were in place.” -Barckhardt 
says: “The question might be asked 
whether on any kind of ceiling—fiat ones, 
at any rate—representations of figures are 
in place”; the idea being that figures should 
not be put where they cannot easily be 
looked at, but that rounded ceilings are bet- 
ter, at least, than flat ones in this respect 
(p. 205). Pietro da Cortona’s ‘‘ expeditious 
style of simple decorative painting” should 
be “simply decorative”—his style was any- 
thing but simple. “ All-harmonizing color” 
for ‘‘all-palliating color” betrays deeper 
study of the dictionary than of the Cicerone 
(p. 219). On page 283 the sense of an import- 
ant sentence concerning seventeenth century 
‘‘ depositions” is exactly reversed. ‘* Accord- 
ing to the realistic principle, the Madonna 
is almost always fainting ; that is, the moral 
element must be made equal with the 
pathological.” Transpose pathological and 
moral. These mistakes are, almost without 
exception, dictionary renderings of a trans- 
lator not versed in the subject matter. 
‘* Pointed architecture” is a proof mis- 
take for painted architecture” (p. 6). On 
page 224‘‘a cradle with basket-work” gots 
into the wrong paragraph, and is worked 
in to make apparent sense by an enterpris- 
ing typo. Two interpolations of the En- 
glish edition we consider an -impertinence. 
Barckhardt baving remarked that Tinto- 
retto’s ‘‘ Paradise,” in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice, is certainly far better than the paint- 
ing of the cupola in the catbedral at Flor. 
ence, the sarcasm is quite lost on the luck- 
less interpolator, who immediately adds, by 
way of corroboration, that ‘‘ Velasquez, 
when in Venice, regarded this work as the 
best painting.”” Burckhardt says elsewhere 
of Tintoretto that a ‘‘Last Supper” in 8. 
Trovaso is ‘degraded to the most ordinary 
banquet”; whereupon the same hand adds 
that “since this was written the judgment 
on Tintoretto has rather been altered in the 
artistic: world, this very “‘ Last Supper,” with 
the beautiful landscape seen through the »pen 








window,” having met ‘‘ with warm admira- 
tion.”. This may be; but Last Suppers with 
landscape effects happen to be odious. to 
Burckhardt, and he has a right to his opinion 
in his own book. ‘ Aithough the second Ger- 
man edition was edited by a whole conclave 
of commentators, in order to bring it to per- 
fection in point of cataloguing, not a word 
beyond was added. Otto Mindler’s foot 
note (page 186)—‘“‘in my opinion, by Palma 
Vecchio”—has been transferred from ‘‘ La 
Bella,” in the Sciavia Palace, at Rome, to the 
‘* Flora”: of the Uffizi, in Florence, next 
mentioned. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


ProFEssor W. 8. TyLEr’s History of Amherst 
College was considerably delayed by the destruc- 
tion of its plates by fire. It has already reached 
the hands of many of the graduates of the Col- 
lege. Itis a beautiful octavo volume of nearly 
seven hundred pages, and contains about twen- 
ty illustrations, of which a part are pictures of 
the College buildings at various periods of its 
history and a part are extremely good steel por- 
traits of the presidents and the more illustrious 
professors and trustees. The volume, to any 
one who feels an interest in the college, is an 
intensely interesting one, and it has been pre- 
pared with signal ability by its learned and 
genial author. This record of fifty years 
tells the story of the first flush of popu- 
larity under Presidents Moore and Hum- 
phrey; the differences with the students, which 
reduced the institution to so low an ebb during 
the last years of President Humphrey; the slow 
progress during the early part of President 
Hitchcock’s incumbency, when friends were 
few and it seemed as if the college must re- 
vert to an academy; and the commencement 
of the era of liberal benefactions and return- 
ing students under Dr. Hitchcock, and increas- 
ing so grandly under President Stearns, which 
bas made Amherst College one of the wealthi- 
est and most popular of our institutions of 
learning. We trust that the eldse of the next 
half century may find some one as competent 
as Professor Tyler to record even more aston- 
ishing progress. 





....For the very youngest readers Maemillan 
& Co., London, publish a beautiful illustrated 
volume of Parables for Children, written by the 
Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., intended, says the 
author, ‘‘to prepare young children for the 
parables or ‘stories of Jesus.’’’ For those 
allegories suggested to the author by the meta- 
phors of the New Testament we have only 
commendation. They are simply and naturally 
written and will illustrate the truths ‘they are 
intended to teach. But when the author at- 
tempts to simplify or improve upon the para- 
bles of our Lord, as he does in three iustances, 
the result is, to say the least, unsatisfactory. 
For example : 

‘‘A farmer once sowed a field with good wheat, 
But one night, when everybody was asleep, an 
envious neighbor came and sowed patches of 
weeds all over the field. When the wheat grew 
up, the farmer’s servants noticed the weeds 
growing up too, and they came to their master 
and said: ‘Shall we root up the weeds?’ But 
the master said: ‘No, for fear you root up the 
wheat with the weeds. Wait till the barvest- 
time. Then the wheat and weeds shall be cut 
down together, and the wheat shall be stored 
up in the barn, but the weeds shall be burned.’ ” 
This is all very well; but we remember, in 
our childhood, to have read in King James’s 
version a story beginning: “ The Kingdom of 
Heaven is likened unto a man which sowed 
good seed in his field.” That was better. 


....Ling Bank Cottage, from the American 
Tract Society, Faithful but not Famous, by the 
author of ‘‘Soldier Fritz,” published by the 
American Sunday-school Union; and Wavie, the 
Foundling, by Crona Temple (Congregational 
Publishing Society, Boston), are all good 
stories, the scenes of which are laid, re- 
spectively, in England, France, and _ Ire- 
land, The first, called ‘‘a tale for young 
women,”’ is injured for the American taste by 
that deep reverence for station which is usually 
inculcated in books designed for English cot- 
tagers. The storyis good, nevertheless, and 
some of its home scenes are as true to American 
as to transatlantic life. The second of these 
books, in the guise of an historical novel, con- 
veys much information as to the origin and 
early life of Protestantism in France before the 
days of the Huguenot persecution. The last of 
this trio gives the history of the life of faith 
led by a little foundling cast up by the sea on 
the West Irish Coast. 


-+--Iu Shoshie, the Hindoo Zenana. Teacher, 
Miss Harriette G. Brittan tells in a. plain, un- 
pretending fashion many missionary experi- 
ences. The story misses the charm of personal 
presence which has made so many Hearers de- 
lighted listeners to Miss Brittan’s accounts of 
zepana mission work; but:it cannot fail to en- 
lighten such inquirers -as are described 
in the, Baptist Missionary . Magazine, who 
ask their pastors to please tell . them 
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biated 92): ‘in: India“ 
have looked all over the and cannot find 


it. We regret that the fair author allowed the 
regulation missionary picture of ‘Indian idols, 
glum and grim,” and of the yawning crocodi) 
to disfigure her pages ; but it is possible that 
her publisher, Thomas Whittaker, New York, 
may be responsible for that. 


--.- Volume V of McClintock & Strong’s 
Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Literature carries the work partly through 
the letters from “‘K”’ to ““McC.”” We do not 
need to repeat our hearty commendation of the 
general plan and execution of this great work, 
Its scope is much” broader than Smith’s Dic. 
tionary, which confines itself to biblical matters, 
Indeed, it is difficult to discover by what rule ot 
inclusion six pages are given to the philos- 
opher Leibnitz, about whom, in the professed 
line of this cyclopedia, it is only said that his 
“religious fervor was undoubted, but he wag 
negligent of the offices of religion’”—less space 
than is given to the account of his abortive at- 
tempt at marriage. The work will be of exceed- 
ing value, as combining in a single sérids ‘of 
volumes several distinct cyclopedias. (Harper 
& Brothers.) 

....The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House issue three new stories of 
very nearly equal merit. Julia McNair Wright, 
who is nothing if not sensational, and who gives 
us such titles as ‘‘Jug-or-not,”’ dubs her new 
story of hair-breadth escapes by sea and 
shore, of wrecks, physical, moral, and 
nautical—all resulting from intemperance— 
Nothing to Drink. The introduction ‘of 
the lighthouse adds materially to the pile- 
turesqueness of the story, which is the best we 
have seen by this author. Fred’s Hard Fight, 
by Maricn Howard, tells. of the persecutiens to 
which a young boy was subjected bya tyran- 
nical and drunken father; and John Bentley's 
Mistake, by Mrs. M. A. Holt, is a straightfor- 
ward anti-cider story. 


.... Young Life; or, The Boys and Girls of 
Pleasant Valley, by Mrs. Sarah A; Mather, 
(Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati), is a stupid 
story of a decidedly priggish boy—the typical 
“good boy’’ of old style Sunday-school litera- 
ture. The frontispiece, which represents a 
drunkard lying dead in a snow-drift, is no im- 
provement to the book. Olive; or, One Year at 
the Nest, by Mrs. C. A. Munson, (N. Tibbals & 
Son, New York), is nearly as stupid as the pre- 
ceding, being too crowded with characters and 
unimportant incidents to hold the attention of 
the reader. 


.... Warren & Wyman publish Mrs. Marsh's 
Help, by Rev. J. Jay Dana, which, though not 
wanting in plot, is too heavily written to excite 
much interest. Even the one attempt at pleas- 
antry or sprightliness found in its pages is un- 
fortunately putin the mouth of a light-hearted 
boy, when on his way to church of a Sunday 
morning, and we read: “His father reproved 
his levity with some sharpness, and the rest of 
of the way was passed in silence.”” Unhappily 
for the reader, the youth Thomas does not 
break this silence again throughout the volume. 


....The American Railroad Manual is issued 
by a company of the same name in this city. 
It is a magnificent royal octavo volume, 
elegantly printed, and contains a complete 
list of all the railroads in the United States, 
with their history and an account of their 
presemt condition. There are maps of each 
state and full tabular statements, so far as the 
reports of state departments will allow. The 
work must be of extreme value to those whose 
business is with railroads. 

...-In Two Boys Saved Mary Dwinell Chellis 
tells a good, practical, and helpful story of s 


plain woman’s successful efforts for the refor- 
mation of her step-sons. (Congregational Pub- 
lishing House, Boston.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. CHARLES. 
AGAINST THE STREAM, 


A STORY OF THE HEROIC AGE IN ENGLAND: 
the new story bythe author 
of the Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily, will be hed this 
week in a large 12mo vol.; 
price $1.75, by : 
DODD & MEAD, 

762 Broadway, N. ¥._ 
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J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. ¥., 
and mailed postpaid on m Fecelpt of marked price. 
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exit ow Peg Song © Ch. ‘Stewart: 40 
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aime home to-night, Mother?.. 


Sedgwick’s Perfect and bbdsase 
Methods. 
For German s asondoen.. 5c. Gomators Mothee- 52 


1 
r German Concertina. “Te. nae Method. 1 
for English Concertina... Complete Method. 1 


NOW READY, THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE CLUSTER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS, ¢te. 
Price $1.50 each ; $13.50 per dozen. 
“Peters’s Musical Monthly” for Septem- 


per, price 30 cents, contains Ten Pieces of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, worth $4 in sheet form. Send for 


sample copy. 


~~ HESBA STRETTON. 
HESTER MORLEY’S 


50 
30 
50 
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PROMISE, t new story 
by i ‘author of “Jessica,” 
“ ’s ”? etc., 


willbe published ‘this week in 
one large 12mo vol., wore 


$1.45, 
DD & MEAD, - 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


weer one m $e sos pees bed! Satetintion, 


0 AGE ILL ON REE. 
end tarated Gutloene of incl Fon 


THE BEST 


VESTRY HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
NOW READY! 


Vestry Hymn and Tune Book. 


Edited by Rev. A. J. GORDON, 


Assisted — in the Hymn and Musical 
y the best talent in the country. 


ails. presenta the best combination of old and 
new tunes ever iss’ 
ly Seune in cloth, with red edges. Hand- 
printed on laid paper in large type. 
»*. Sample copies furnished for 75c. 
PUBLISHED BY a 
aENRY A. YOUNG & Co, 


24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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ae Aa eso oee ces IDS 
CEQL'S AUTUMN ADVENTURES..... ~~ 80 

EL; or, Rest at Last..........cc.sssse0e av SS 
THR TAMB TURTLR.............c..cccceeeureee om 8 
OUR WESTERN HOME. A-Story from Life.. 75 
ETHAN HALE; or, Lightat Last................ 35 


LITTLE MOTHER. Handsomely Illustrated... 75 
FAITHFUL BUT NOT FAMOUS. An Histor- 


; their Value 
and Methods. By Rev. H. C. ‘Trumbull. Paper 
PRS MEN, on cecescceacaspécascbercsgbosecces 40 


Published by AM. S.-S. UNION, 
Nos. 8 und 10 Bible House, New York: 
G. 8. SCOFIELD. 


DEAN HOWSON. 


THE CHARACTER OF ST. 
PAUL, by Dr. Howson, au- 
thor tnor off 9 Conybeare and How- 
‘ Life of St. Paul,” will 

so publi this week in a 
handsome 12mo vol., price 


$1.72, b 
"Kopp & MEAD, 
762 Broadway, N.Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
KEIM’S HISTORY OF 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, $3. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO.. 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


"BOOKS THN A THAT ARE BOOKS,” 


CHURCH AND'S" STATE IN THE 
‘UNITED STATES. 


By JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D. 1 vol, 16mo. $1.50. 


This important work was originally prepared by re- 
quest of an eminent civil officer in Prussia, for the use 
of Prince Bismarck, who sent Dr. Thompson “his 
warmest thanks for the very valuable information, 
which he had read with great interest.” It treats of 
the fundamental principles of Religious Liberty; 
sketches the early religious history of Virginia, New 
York, Plymouth, and Massachusetts Colonies; gives 
the laws for churches in the states, modes of organ- 
ization and action. the financial and moral results, and 
special information the Chinese 
in this country, Roman Catholics, ete. 

Dr, Thompson’s eminent ability, his familiar ac- 
quaintanee with the religious history of America, and 
his loyal belief in the American type of religious lib- 
erty render his work peculiarly valuable. It has al- 
ready been published in Germany, where it has ex- 
cited a profound interest. The Volks-Zeitung of 
Berlin says: j 

“ We emphatically give it as our opinion that fora 
long period of years we have met with no publication 
on this subject which has so entirely aroused and 
gratified us as this clear and well-considered work, 
supported aad elucidated as it is throughout by facts 
and leading principles.” 


WHITTIER’S POEMS, 


One vol. Merrimack ‘Bdition. Uniform with the one 
volume Farringford TENNYSON. Imo. Beautifully 
printed, tastefully bound, full gilt. $4. 

i very desirable edition for public or private libra- 


CHRISTUS. 


Comprising THE DIVINE TRAGEDY, THE GOLDEN 
LEGEND, and NEw ENGLAND TRAGEDIES. By H. 
W.L Low. Di d Edition. ivol. $1. 
Uniform with the popular Diamond Longfellow, 

Tennyson, Whittier, Lowell, Scott. An edition for 

the million of a work unique in character and endur- 

ing in interest. 


BRYANT’S-HOMER’S ILLID. 


One volume. Roslyn Edition. Uniform with the Far 
ringford TENNYSON. 12mo...Beveled boards, full 
gilt. $4. ’ 
An excellent library edition of this one 

translation of the Wentaat 9a poem of 








a* For sale by all Booksellers Sent postpaid on re- 
cetpt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 








An Indispensable Work in every Library and Family. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


ere mean Amp saorerey twin 
Description of nearly “100,000 Places, 


Correct emmeniaiinn. of their Names, 
with an Appendix, containing nearly 10,000 Additional 
Notices. 
EDITED BY 
J. THOMAS, M. D.. and T. Baldwin. 
Together with a Table of Populations.from the Latest 
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J.B LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 
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Dixon ‘eet no 0 equal. ed 
Now ¥ York Times. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


Ghurch Welcome, 


Anew Church Music Book, by 
w. O. PERKINS, 


{ “THE CHORISTER,” “CHURCH BELL,” 
as Pec BIRD.” etc., etc. 
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WH. A. POND & CO., 
, $47 Broadway, New York. 
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GOOD AS GOLD!!! 
ROYAL DIADEM 


NRW ESP SUNDAY-$CHOOL BONG Boor, 
AND compet gUDaRS PROsOUNGE IT ¢° 

THE BEST OF THE NEW ONES. 
ROYAL DIADEM 

sulhors, Lown and ‘DOANE, is handso mely printed 


$30 ee BGS": Jeet ip sold at the pop 


ee Examine it. Xe Wil ke &. 


ular price— 


ROYAL DIADEM sur I ~ 
AMINATION, ON RECEIPT OF TWunery TWENTY FIVECENTS. 


ROYAL DI et 


PURE GOLD BRIGHT JEWELS, LAURE’ 
GOLDEN CHA /,-— ay —— Pe 


of out 
pubitentions or are’ oa by the leading booksellers “all 


BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


EVERY CHOIR NEEDS 
Temple Anthems, 


8 fine collection of New Anthems and O eces 
of superior merit, by STR Ors 
Rev, Rop’T Lowky and W. HowARD DOANE. 


Temple Anthems 


Pu pe oy in ch 
and for' shor urches where Bree ag and 


Yiewik ti ANTHEMS 
contains 192 pages of solid Music and is sold at the 
Low Price of $12 per Dozen. 
&@” One copy sent by mail for examination on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 

SEND FOR A COPY!! 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 

NEW YORK anv CHICAGO. 
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The Best Music Books 


For High and for Grammar Schools 
THE HOUR OF SINGING! 


By L. O. Emerson and W.S. Tilden. 
Price $1. a 
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CHEERFUL VOICES! 


Price 50 Cents. 
By Kk: O. EMERSON, 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
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Concert Choruses, 
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THREE NEW ENCORE SONGS. 
“Picking Cherries down the Lane” 


“HAPPY | HOURS.’ 


BY Bg) i by~ mail “| a 
everywhere yt with ‘inomense h 


‘Just the Very Latest Cut. “ 


A Pate a COMIC SONG. Good thing. 
LEE & WALKER, O2 Chestnut st,, Philadelphia. 
GETZE’sS NEW SCHOOL 
FOR THE . 
PARLOR ORGAN 


Letison the Labor of Teaches 
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EDUCATION. 


MISS E. BOWEN’S FAMILY SCHOOL 


for six Yo ak ot Woodstock, Connt., will come 
mence its 8th. Circulars furnished. 
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logue. L, L. WILLIAMS, Principal. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Winter Term begins October Ist and continues 
twenty weeks. Bees for the course: 
Matriculation 
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For further information or circular address 
. PURVIS, M. D., 
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Church Organs. 


FOR OONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRICE $500. 


Cowprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character. Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 
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THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 
THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to thetrade 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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27 Union Square, N.Y. 


Tndonbtedly the best Square Piano mals 


Send for Circular with Illustrations 


Prites ranging from 350 to 700 dala 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 
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Houng and Old. 


THAT GIRL 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








SomETIMES silent, in a corner— 
Is it matches, needles, pins? 
For some mischief must be brooding, 
When this quietude begins. 
Bouncing, shouting, down the stairway, 
Setting mother in a whirl, 
Boys are noisy, very often ; 
But you ought to hear that girl! 


Setting ont her Betseys, Marys, 
Janes, and Marthas on the floor, 

She will dress and pet and sepld them, 
As her mother did before. 

Then she dresses up for shopping, 
Putting on her ma’s delaine, 

And a shawl or two, if handy, 
Just to make a splendid train. 


Now she gives advice, so gravely, 
If her older brother chance, 
For some little fault, to linger 
*Neath his father’s serious glance. 
She is full of dainty graces, 
Very conscious of them, too; 
If she kisses you while scolding, 
What on earth are you to do? 


Sweet, bewitching little woman! 
Be as rouguish as you will; 

Long watch for me, at the window, 
‘And my heart with sunshine fill, 

Surely Mother cannot mean it, 
When she says, amid your noise, 

That ‘one little girl’s more trouble 
‘Than a dozen little boys.’’ 

EE 


‘ENOCH EMBURY'S SIGN. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 








“Srouppy! Stubby! Just you turn round 
and come back, if you want to see some- 
thing.” 

“You haven’t got anything to show!” 
shouted a short, thick-set boy, whose school 
companions called him Stubby, although he 
was christened Stephen. 

“Yeux I have, honor bright!’ replied 
Bony, 8 boy as inelegantly nicknamed as 
Biepben. His ambitious parents named 
hin Napoleon Bonaparte Tubs; but all 
trace of bis distinguished name was lost in 
Bony.’ The boys called him Bony “ not only 
for short,” they said, but because he was 
“fong and bony.” 

“Tm used to you,” called out Stubby, 
“and I'm not going back a foot; but keep 
right along this road and mind my own 
business.” 

“Oh! come, now; turn back,” shouted 
Bony again, “and you'll find you're mind- 
ing you're own business.” 

“No, I won't,” persisted Stubby. 
“You've made a fool of me more than once, 
and you won't get me to go a rod out of my 
way just to sce a cent with a hole in it, or 
something that isn’t any better. Besides, 
Tye got to be up to the big dam with this 
dinner-pail in twenty minutes.” 

“Never mind your daddy or his‘dinner,” 
tried out Bony. “He cam wait, and so can 
the dinner; but I can’t, and [ want you to 
come here and let me show you some- 
thing.” 

“Well, sit where you are, on that stone, 
till I come back, and I’ll take a peep at 
your show,” 

“Agreed, You'll find me here, only don’t 
Jet the grass grow under your feet. Hurry 
Up, and you'll find me here when you come 
back, sitting astride this fence, with a mon- 
ster something under my coat. Be quick, 
now.” 

Stubby flew over the road, and was soon 
back again and standing by Napoicon Bona- 
parte Tubs. 

“ Now open your eyes and look, and you'll 
6 something,” said Bony; and he drew 
out from under his coat large yellow 
harvest apple. 


“What do you call that, Stubby?’ h 
oobi y ’ y ?” he 


“Icall it a splendid barvest apple,” re- 
plied Stubby, looking as if he would like to 
have possession of that apple and proceod 
— to comfort himself with it, 

and What does it mean *” asked Bony. 

Mean? Why, it means an apple, of 
— Tt can’t mean anything else. 
Yes, it can, Jt means 6 splendid lot ef 
for you and me snd six more of ue 
ia, it means robbing en orchard. Not 
Tobbing wa orcbatd eitiwr; for Back 





| Embury don’t need the half of those big 
yellow apples, and there’s no reason why he 
should have ’em all. So let’s go up there 
to-night, after ten o’clock, and get a good 
haul.” ? 

“IT don’; believe Enoch Embury’s got 
many apples like that one. You're cheat- 
ing.” 

‘*Not a bit of it. You wouldn’t have said 
that if you’d been past the orchard lately. 
Come, let’s run out there—go on a kind of 
exploring expedition, sit on the fence, you 
know, just as I’m sitting astride of this, and 
get up our pluck for a night’s attack. If 
you're going to rob an orchard by night, 
there’s nothing like seeing the apples by 
day. Why, a fellow can’t help making for 
those apples in Embury’s orchard if he only 
once lays eyes on ’em; so, if you want 
to get your courage up, just come along 
with me.” 

‘*Don’t know about it. Guess I can’t.” 

‘* Guess you can. There, now, I’ve turned 
you around. Your face is toward Em- 
bury’s, and that shows you ought to go 
there. You’ve got to go; that’s all there 
is about it. And we'll ‘stop on the way 
for Tad Tucker, and Billy Buntling, and 
Joe Carter, and that little rat of a boy, that 
ain’t afraid of anything, Tony Quacken- 
bush. They all live on the way to the Em- 
bury farm, and there isn’t one of them that 
wouldn’t like a good time in the orchard io- 
night,” 

Stubby hesitated. ‘‘ It’s rather mean busi- 
ness,” he said. “ Besides, we'll get caught.’ 

“ What’s the use of thinking that? And 
what if we were caught? I can hit right 
and left and scare any man out of his 
senses.” 

Stubby was at last fairly won over to 
Bony’s plan.. What the bright yellow apple 
in Bony’s pocket could not quite do Bony’s 
words succeeded in doing; and four o’clock 
that afternoon found all the boys, who had 
banded together to rob Enoch Embury’s 
orchard, sitting on the fence, looking with 
eager eyes at the golden fruit on the heavily- 
loaded trees. 

All were too cautious for a daylight at- 
tack; for Mr. Embury’s well-ordered farm 
was supplied with faithful laborers, and, al- 
though not one of them happened to be 
in sight just then, the boys were afraid that 
in some unexpected minute they would 
be caught, and so they thought it best to 
keep on tho safe side of the fence or, rather, 
astride of it, while they sat and talked and 
laid their plans, 

“Tm bound to put it through,” said 
Bony. ‘‘I wasn’t named Napoleon Bona- 
parte for nothing. If I don't strip the 
@iree yellow apple trees clean to-night, then 
I'm no match for my name. I don’t care 
so much for what’s on the. other trees; but 
if I don’t take all the bright yellow apples 
I’m just nobody.” 

“There isn’t anybody in sight,” replied 
Stubby, “and the house is so far off no one 
there will see us. Why can’t we go at it 
now, and be done with it ?” 

“No, not by a long shot!” exclaimed 
Bony. ‘I’m none of your lily-livered fel- 
lows that always show the white feather; 
but this must be a moonlight job. Then we 
can take our time, and get a splendid haul. 
Daylight ain’t so good for some things as it 
is for others.” 

‘What story will you make up to tell 
your folks why you're out so late?” asked 
Tad Tucker. 

‘“‘No story at all,” replied Bony. “Iu 
just ask them what they named me Napo- 
leon Bonaparte for if they meant to keep 
me tied to my mother’s apron-string. But 
they won’t ask me any questicns. They’re 
used to my being out,” 

“So are my folks,” answered Tad, “ They 
think I’ve gone to the Old Harry, and that 
it won’t do any good to come after me,” 

“That’s what my folks think,” chimed in 
Joe Carter, 

“T’m free and independent!” suddenly 
spurted out of the little mouth of little Topy 
Quackenbush. 

‘“‘Bravo for you, yqu little rat!” ex: 
claimed Bony; and, as all the hoys laughed, 
Tony, in spite of the name of “ little rat,” 
considered himself thoroughly admired. — 

‘tT ysed to stay at home nights,” said Billy 
Buntling; ‘ but J don't sit round after dark 
apy more with the old man and women, I 
just take wy hat and walk of.” 





“Well, we're a Brave ect, and just the 





ones to go into this night job,” said Bony; 
“*so we'll all be on hand.- But remember 
one thing; boys—the bags. Neither our 
mouths nor our pockets will begin to hold 
what we shal] take, and every one of you 
must bring a bag. Don’t forget that.” 

“And,” added Bony, as he straightened 
himself up on the fence, “ don’t one of you 
show the white feather. The one that dures 
to back out or act scared I'll brand as a 
coward.” 

“Didn't you ever get scared yoursell?” 
asked Stubby, in a tantalizing tone. 

“T scared? No, of course not. I was 
never frightened at anything in my life. If 
a wild bull should come at me, I’d be a 
match for him. Why, I've got courage 
enough to be a match for anything, and if 
any of you are going to be shaky and ran 
you hadn’t better come here to-night,” 

‘* Well, now, I ain’t a coward, any way,” 
said Stubby. ‘‘ I’m willing to do.this thing 
in broad daylight, and I can’t see the use of 
waiting till tonight. We're here, right on 
the spot, and nobody else is. Everything's 
as still as a church after meeting’s out and 
the folks all gone. Thereisn’t so much as a 
hen oracat to be seen. Old Embury’s been 
working herd, I guess, and is fast asleep 
somewhere in the house, and the house is 
way off there in the trees. Not a living soul 
can see us, and so I believe in making for 
those apples.” 

“ Well, I don’t; and I’m no coward, either. 
I'll take the lead to-night—I’ll lead the way 
into the orchard and do the riskiest part of 
the work; but I won’t go near the apples 
now, in daylight. If none of Embury’s 
folks are around the grounds, they are in 
the bouse, and they can see us from the 
upper windows, if they can’t from the lower 
ones.” ; 

Bony’s word was law, either because his 
name was Napoleon Bonaparte or because 
they supposed he had some of the traits of 
the great Napoleon. And so they concluded 
to follow their leader home, and follow 
him back to the orchard in the evening. 

The clock struck ten as the six boys 
reached the fence. 

“As bright as blazes all over this or- 
chard,” exclaimed Bony, “and not a biped 
or quadruped to be seen. Folks all sound 
asleep for the night, and not a dog or a cat 
around. It’s just splendid! That's what 
it is. Come on, now. Hurry over the 
fence, with your bags and follow your lead- 
er. Do just what you see me do, and we'll 
soon strip the finest trees.” 


All were over the fence, but Tad Tucker | 


suddenly halted. 

“T won't go another step,’”’ he said. ‘‘T 
see something white in the biggest apple- 
tree over there.” 

“Pooh! You goose of a boy! Come 
along, now. Didn’t you ever see moonlight 
before?” replied Bony. ‘‘ Of course, there’s 
something white in that tree, and every where 
else in the orchard. That’s the color of 
moonlight, you doll baby. Now follow 
your leader, every one of you. The first one 
that skedaddles I'll whip soundly. We'll 
go first to the tree that has ‘something 
white’ on it.” 

“’m with you,” said Stubby, marching 
boldly toward the tree. 

‘What's the use of acting like a girl and 
being scared, as Tad Tucker is?’ sdded 
Tony Quackenbush, as he followed Bony 
and Stubby toward the tree. 

The boys all followed Bony; and Tad 
Tucker, with short breath and shaking 
limbs, brought up the rear. 

“Now, down with you, you ghost or 
scarecrow !” exclaimed Bony, as he started 
to climb the tree. 

‘Why, you won’t go up that tree, will 
you ?” said Tad Tucker, in a scared voice. 

“Don’t, Bony,” added Tony Quacken- 
busb, in almost a whisper. ‘' Wait, and 
see what it is. Maye ivil stir pretty 
soon.” 

“Stir!” answered Bony. ‘“ When a man 
dresses up a bag or a broom-bandle and 
puts it in a tree to keep the birds from his 
apples, do you suppose it’s going to stir % 

“Birds don’t eat apples,” whispered Tad 
Tucker. 

‘Yes, they do. 've geen ’em do it, lots of 
times. Now, Mr. Ghost, do you just make 
arush out of thig tree, or I'll get a long 
stick and poke you up.” Ag Bony said this 
be wont op up the free. “O°. Kmbuy 
pate bie scarecrow pretty biga, w chy 


— 


ghosts like the topmost branch,” he added. 
And he went on climbing till. he came to 
the highest branch, fur be proposed to rid 
the tree of the ghost or scarecrow before be 
began to “‘ make a clean sweep” of the ap- 
ples, But dosvn the tree and into the ears 
of the boys who stood at the foot of it came 
a Joud and su:iden: “ Oh! for mercy’s sake, 
help me, help me, boys! It’s alive! it’s 
alive !” 

As lightning darts from one cloud to an- 
other, so did all the boys but one dart across 
the orchard and toward the fence. Stubby 
refused to run. 

‘‘ Whatever it is, I’m going to stay right 
here,” he called up the tree. 

‘Oh! it’s some awful creature!” groaned 
out Bony. ‘“Ii’s got a hand like a man an@ 
it holds me so tight I can’t get away.” 

“It’s some kind of a trap,” said Stubby. 
‘*Pull away, and I guess you'll get loose. 
Pll stay right here, any way.” 

“Oh! 1 believe it’s a man !” suddenly cried 
out Bony. “Mister! Oh! Mister! for 
mercy’s suke let me go, and I'll never come 
into this orchard again.” 

From under the sheet that enveloped the 
strange figure came a deep, heavy voices 
“Read my sign. Read my sign,” 

“Oh! it’s a ghost! It’s a ghost! I do 
believe the Judgment Day is coming!” 
groaned Bony. 

Again he shook and cried as he heard 
once more: ‘‘ Read my sign. Read my 
sign.” 

Suddenly the strange form began to move 
slowly down the tree, with one hand still 
grasping Bony’s; and when he reached the 
ground he started in another direction m 
the orchard, leading Bony along and re- 
peating at intervals: ‘‘ Read my sign. Read 
my sign.” 

Stubby followed close behind, and they 
had not gone far when they came upon 
another man, sitting undera tree. This man 
took a pocket lantern from his pocket, and, 
after lichting it, held it up before a board of 
about a foot in length, that had been nailed 
to the tree. 

“Now, then,” said the mysterious crea- 
ture in white, and just then the sheet 
dropped off, and showed the kind, honest 
face of Enoch Embury, ‘read mg sigu. 
Read my sigan.” 

The light was held up to a board about a 
foot long, that had been nailed to the tree, 
The board had been painted white, and on 
it had been printed, in large black letters, 
that looked to Bony like a deatb-warrant : 

“ Help yourself, please, to an apple or two, 

Or sit down on the grass and eat a few. 
And, then, if you want a full basket or more, 
Why, behave like a man, and ask at my door.” 

The change in Bony’s feelings, from 
terror to sheepishness, was more easily seen 
than described. There was the barmless 
**sizn” and the still more harmless Enoch 
Embury. It was plain to Bony that 
Enoch Embury had no more thought of 
harming him or any of the boys than a lamb 
in a sheepfold bas of harming those who 
come near him. 

Both Bony and Stubby were mortified 
But Stubby managed to keep in the back-. 
ground, while Bony tried to ‘‘face the 
music” and look es if he didn’t feel at all 
cheap. After twisting and turning in every 
direction and running bis hands energet- 
ically down into his pockets, he contrived to 
stammer out: “* What makes you call that a* 
sign ?” 

‘*Because it is a sign,my boy,” replied 
Mr. Embury. “It’s my sign of peace and 
good-will toward all the boys, and I’m will- 
ing to be as generous with my applvs as this 
sizn seems to say I will be.” 

Napoleon Bonaparte Tubs, in spite of his 
high-sounding name, now stood before 








Enoch Embury as the ringleader in an at. 
tempt to rob his orchard; and he felt the 
more ashamed because tue attack bad been 
made under cover of the night. 

“ Well, Stubby, let’s go,” he said, as he 
pushed his bands down into his pockets 
again and tried to straighten up and look 
like a man. 

“IT wonder where all the boys have gone 
to,” replied Siabby, in an uadertone, 

“ Not far,” answered Enoch Embury, with 
atwinkle of his eye and a hearty laugh, 
“There’g more than one ghost in this 
orchard tonight, and my word for it 
they've got all those fellows fast.” 


Boog and Bladby cast thely oyes acess 
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the orchard, and saw several specter-like fig- 


ares moving about. And, sure enough, they 
were holding Tad Tucker and Billy Bunt- 
ling and Joe Carter and Tony Quackenbush 
with a tight grip. 

“We'll go and see them,” said Mr. Em- 
bury. “ Perhaps they’d like to look up into 
Enoch Embury’s face. At any rate, they 
must all come down to this tree and read 
my sign. Well, how do you do, boys?” 
said Mr. Embury, as he came up to them. 
“T always want to be ready, day or night, 
to receive calls. When 1 was behind that 
big oak tree this afternoon I heard you 
talking over your plan to visit my orchard, 
anid so I thought that I and two of my men 
would be on hand to show you my sign.” 

‘*He’s going to hold us under a pump 
and give us an awful ducking, or do some- 
thing worse to us,” thought Tad Tucker, 
and he tried to make his escape. But the 
ghost that had hold of him was real flesh 
and blood, and he could not get away from 
him. Finding all his resistance useless, he 
began to groan and beg: “Oh! Mister, Mis- 
ter, do let us go. We don’t want to see 
your ‘sign,’ and we'll never come here 
again.” 

Bony was about to explain the “sign,” 
when Enoch Embury shook his head stern- 
ly, and said: 

‘Don’t either of you tell what my sign 
is, boys, or Pil lock you both up in the 
barn till morning.” 

“You ain’t a-going to thrash us, are you, 
Mister 2” cried out Billy Buntling, dropping 
on his knees before Mr. Embury. 

‘* You mustn’t ask me,” replied Mr. Em- 
bury. _“ When boys come, and by night too, 
to ‘make a clean sweep’ of my apples, they 
haye no reason to expect to get off easily.” 

As Mr. Embury said this, he turned and 
led the way back to the tree where the 
‘sign ” was, followed by the other “ ghosts” 
and the boys. 

The lantern was again held up to the tree, 
and each boy, expecting to read some dread- 
ful. sentence, was compelled to step up and 
read : 

“Help yourself, please, to an apple or two, 

Or sit down on the grass and eat a few. 
And then, if you want a full basket or more, 
Why, behave like a man, and ask at my door.” 

The boys’ faces were twisted into all sorts 
of shapes as they turned away from the tree. 
And they made a solemn and yet very 
amusing procession as they marched out of 
the orchard. 

Many years have passed since then, but 
they have never forgotten Enoch Embury’s 
sign. 





BURT'S MONITORS. 


BY McB, 








THERE was no use in talking. Burt was 
determined to go. He wouldn’t ask his 
father, for he was very sure bis father would 
say No. He didn’t quite like to disobey a 
positive command, so he would say nothing 
at all about the matter. 

Burt was thirteen years old, and it was 
high time that he began to exercise his own 
judgment—at least, where his own affairs 
“were concerned. He should like to know 
what harm his going down to the river for 
& quiet moonlight swim could possibly do 
to anybody. He would try it, at all events. 
Ned Sellars would be there and Frank 
Peters. They didn't seem to care whether 
their parents liked it or not. Burt couldn’t 
feel so, exactly; but, still, where was the 
sense ina boy’s going to his father every 
time he turned round. 

He was going. He had fully made up 
his mind to that. He went up to-bed at the 
usual time, however; but his mother, com- 
ing into his little bedroom about half an 
hour afterward, was surprised to find him 
almost hidden by blanket and quilt, though 
it was a warm night in August, 

“Why, Burt, you'll smother. Do let me 
pull off some of these clothes.” 

But Burt held them tightly down. “I 
ain’t cold, Mother. I mean, I ain’t warm.” 

** Are you sick ?” 

* No’m.” 

“Two blankets and a quilt,” langhed his 
mother, asshe turnedaway. ‘I don’t know 
what you're made of, Burt.” 

“And jacket and pantsand stockings and 
shoes,” thought Burt, as he snapped his fin- 
gers very softly under the weight of bed- 
clothes, 





window. There had been times when Burt, 
gazing at her pure, pale face, had marveled 
that any boy could have the heart to do 
wrong woen her soft light was shining on 
him; but to night she seemed to say: “Come 
on, come on. I tell no tales. The night in- 
doors is warm and stifling. The river is 
cool and clear. My beams are there before 
you. Come on, come on !” 

It seemed as if the hours had never lagged 
so heavily. Eleven o’clock was the time 
agreed upon. Twice Burt found himself 
napping. Supposing he should go to sleep- 
The idea was not to be entertained for a 
moment. He sat up in the bed and listened, 
listened, listened, until at length the welcome 
strokes greeted his ear. He was tired and 
sleepy and stupid and very warm. He 
opened his door softly and went down-stairs, 
He dared not unlock the front door, for 
Grandpa’s room was just across the hall and 
Grandpa always slept with one eye open. 
He crept through the kitchen and found 
himself in the shed. Was ever anything 
more fortunate? The outer door was open. 

He took his hat from the nail, and just 
then a plaintive ‘‘ mew” greeted his ear. 

“Hush! Be still, Cuff,” said he, in a 
whisper. 

But Cuff wouldn’t be still. She was very 
glad to see him, and, being a demon- 
strative little pussy, was determined to tell 
him so. 

“ Mew, me-aw,” called Billy, the mocking 
bird, from his cage above. 

‘**Dear me,” thought Burt, “they'll wake 
Father up, as sure as the world.” 

But it was not an unusual occurrence for 
Billy to sing in the night. Indeed, his mid- 
night music was sometimes overpowering. 
Burt stood very still for a moment, but 
could hear no one stirring. He walked on a 
few steps, Cuff purring loudly and rubbing 
her soft gray sides against him, in the ex- 
uberance of her affection. 

“Bow, wow, wow, wow,” barked the 
faithful watch-dog. 

‘* Be quiet, Prince. Stop your noise !” 

Prince knew his young master’s voice, 
and, like Cuff, was delighted to be near him. 
He gave expression to his feelings in a suc- 
cession of loud, quick barks. 

“Plague take it all!” thought Burt, im- 
patiently, not daring to speak or move. 

‘*Hadn’t you better go down, John?” 
asked Burt’s mother, anxiously. “I’m 
afraid some one is trying to get in.” 

“They can’t get further than the shed,” 
was the carelessreply. “I left that open.” 

And in a few moments all was quiet 
again. Prince lay down at Burt's feet and 
Cuff stretched herself out beside him. If he 
could only have administered to each of 
them a sleeping powder ora mild dose of 
chloroform then and there. 

Time was passing. The boys would sure- 
ly be there before him. Very carefully he 
crept toward the door, hardly daring to 
breathe, in his anxiety. 

But Prince had not been asleep. No, in- 
deed! He started up atthe first sound of 
his master’s footsteps. It was very evident 
that something unusual was going on, and 
he was determined to be ‘in it.” 

“T must cut as fast as I can,” said Burt 
to himself. ‘‘ Hit or miss. There’s nothing 
else for me to do.” 

He was preparing to suit the action to 
the word, when “Snow,” the old family 
horse, who for a few days past had been 
allowed to wander about among the clover 
fields at her own sweet will, put her white 
nose just inside the door and gave a loud 
and fiercely prolonged neigh. 

‘*Hang it!” muttered Burt, between his 
teeth. “I-shall expect to see some of the 
cows next. I don’t care if all the animals 
on the place come, I’m going.” 

He was walking defiantly from the door, 
when he heard his mother’s voice at her 
window. ‘I never can sleep, John, with a 
horse crying around. I wisb you’d go down 
and see what the trouble is. And do lock 
the shed door. I haven't slept five minutes 
to-night.” 

What was Burt to do now? To go for- 
ward in the moonlight, with his mother 
watching from above, would be madness, in- 
deed. To remain in the shed, to be discov- 
ered by his father, seemed equally impolitic. 
He had very little time to think about the 
matter, for at that moment he heard the 


| well-known footsteps on the stairs. “He 





The beautiful moon looked in at the little | darted over to the shed closet, pulled to the | likely I might have gone with you; but you 


door, and tremblingly awaited the result. 
_And the result was that, after standing 
painfully still for about ten minutes, during 
which Prince’s significant sniffs and growls 
had thrice driven him to the very verge of 
disclosure, he was left unmolested in the 
dark old closet. He opened the door; but 
the shed seemed darker yet. No loving cat 
or friendly dog were there to cheer or to be- 
tray. Nothing but thick, black darkness. 
Was it possible that the moon was still shin- 
ing outside? He wondered if the boys were 
having a good time. He would open the 
door and go to them as soon as he dared. 

But while he was thinking and wonder- 
ing, waiting until he was sure his father and 
mother were asleep again, the old clock rang 
out the hour of twelve. Midnight! It was 
of nouse to go then; the boys would be 
gone. 

And so Burt crept up-stairs to his room, 
cross and dissatisfied, feeling that the fates 
were against him. 

He was late to breakfast the next morn- 
ing. His mother laughingly inquired if the 
weight of his bed-clothes had affected his 
hearing. 

‘* Yes’m—No’m. 
he replied, absently. 

It was a rainy morning and the weather 
was disagreeably warm. After breakfast 
Burt sat in the shed watching his father as 
he mended the old harness. 

“ What sort of a boy is that Ned Sellars ?” 
inquired his father, at length. 

Burt started. 

“‘T don’t know. I think he’s a pretty 
good boy. Why ?” 

“T passed the house this morning. Some 
one was getting a terrible flogging, and I 
think it must have been Ned.” 

“What for? Do you know?” 

“Yes. They spoke very loud and I 
couldn’t help hearing. It was for running 
off last night. Going swimming, 1 believe.” 

Burt’s eyes flashed. 

‘* That’s just like his father,’ said he, in- 
dignantly. ‘*He never wants Ned to have 
any fun.” - 

There was no reply. Some hidden feel- 
ing, he could hardly tell what, prompted 
Burt's next question. 

‘Would you flog me, Father, if I went 
swimming without leave?” 

** That depends upon circumstances,” re- 
plied his father, looking searchingly into his 
face. ‘‘If my boy was mean enough to 
skulk out of the house at night, when I 
supposed him to be abed and asleep, it is 
just possible that I might not consider him 
worth flogging.” 

How Burt’s cheeks burned. He had never 
looked at the matter in just that light before. 

“Never be a sneak, my son, It is coward- 
ly and disgraceful.” 

Burt made no answer, but his thoughts 
were busy. Was he not every whit as 
mean and cowardly as if he had really gone 
with bis unfortunate friend? Yea, verily. 

And then he thought of his father. How 
good he was—never denying him any rea- 
sonable pleasure ; nay, often denying him- 
self for his sake. Burt seemed to real- 
ize his father’s goodness now as never be- 
fore. 

As he thought of all this, two large tears 
rolled slowly down his sunburnt cheeks. 

“ What is it, my boy?” 

He brushed them away hastily. 

**Father,” said he, “I’ve been a sneak; 
but I won’t be a coward. I was.going with 
the boys last night.” 

“ce Ah ! » 

“Yes. I should have gone if it hadn’t 
been for the dog, and the cat, and—all the 
rest of them. ‘Twasn’t any goodness of 
mine that kept me at home.” 

His father was silent. 

“I wish you’d say something, Father,” 
cried poor Burt, impatiently. ‘‘1 s’pose you 
don’t think I’m worth flogging; but”— 

“My dear boy,” said his father, “I knew 


I mean—I guess not,” 


_your footsteps in the shed last night. I 


knew perfectly well who was hidden in the 
old closet,” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” inquired as- 
tonished Burt, tremblingly. 

‘* Because I preferred to let you go. I 
thought, if my boy wanted to deceive me, he 
should, at least, imagine that he had that 
pleasure.” 

‘*Oh! Father.” ; 

“Yes, you should have gone; Burt Very- 
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would not have known it.” 

Burt hado’t a word to say. 

“*T pitied you, too. I knew that after the 
the fun was over there must come the set. 
tling with your conscience. I was sure you 
had a conscience, Burt.” 


The boy tried to speak, but no words 
came. 


“IT was disappointed in you, Burt, J was 
very much disappointed in you.” 

Down went Burt’s head upon his hands, 

“But now,” continued his father, placing 
one band upon his shoulder—“ now I have 
my honest boy again, and I am prond oj 
him. I do consider you worth a dozen 
floggings, Burt; but I have no disposition t¢ 
give them to you.” 

Burt wrung bis father’s hand and rushed 
out into the rain. Cuff came running to 
meet him and Prince barked with pleasure 
at his approach. Billy whistled and sung in 
his cage above and old Snow’s melodious 
voice was heard in the field close by, 

Burt loved them, and they knew it, J} 
was some minutes, however, before he 
noticed them now; and when he did it wag 
not in his accustomed merry way. 

‘* Just like the monitors at school, for all 
the world,” said he, seriously. ‘‘ Making 
such a fuss that a fellow can’t go wrong, 
if he wants to.” And he took Cuff up in 
his lap and patted Prince’s shaggy coat. 

Burt’s monitors still watch him with 
affectionate interest; but never again, I am 
happy to say, has he felt the least inclin. 
ation to disturb their midnight slumbers. 





THE OLD CIRCUS HORSE'S DONA. 
TION PARTY. 


BY OLIVE THORNE. 








I1’s such an odd story that perhaps you 
may think I made it up. But I didnot 
It’s every word true and it happened more 
than twenty years ago. 

Horses do not often need donations, you 
know; for most of them richly earn every 
comfort they have. How many men woyld 
be willing to work as they do for a few hard, 
prickly oats, an armful of dusty, dry grass, 
and a dismal old barn to sleep in? 

The unfortunate hero of my story be 
longed to a circus,and bad tramped the 
country over from one end to the other, 
galloped around in a stupid ring, and 
learned various tricks to amuse you boys. 
No one could say he did not honestly earn 
his living. 

But at last he met with an accident. And 
when he arrived in Chicago, in 1850, his 
master found that he could no longer take 
his part in the performances; and, of course, 
he was a burden to a traveling circus. His 
owner, though a circus man, was kind- 
hearted and attached to the unfortunate fel- 
low; and he couldn’t bear to turn him out 
to starve nor did he like to kill him. In 
this emergency a gentleman living in Chi. 
cago, a physician and a wealthy man, know. 
ing that he was a valuable animal, and 
thinking that he coyld cure him of his hurt 
and make him useful, offered to take him, 
and promised to see that he never came to 
want. Upon these terms the owner gladly 
left bim, and took his circus to parts ut 
known. 

Well, the Doctor found himself disap- 
pointed about curing the hurt; and before 
long it became evident that he would nevet 
more be able to work. So he gave him # 
warm corner of his barn and made him 
comfortable the rest of his days—do you 
suppose? By no means, He turned him 
out to starve. 

Perhaps that is a harsh way to put it I 
don’t suppose he really said any such 
thing to himself. He probably thought: 
‘“The old horse will never be of any use 
to me and I don’t want to buy oats and hay 
for him; so I'll let him run and pick up bis 
own liying,” 

But the fact was it was late in the fall; 
the grass was dead on the prairies and there 
was no living to pick up. To be sure, be 
got now and then a bite out of a load of 
bay in the street or a nibble out of the back 
of a farmers wagon, and sometimes per 
haps @ potato or turnip from a barrel in 
front of a grocer’s shop; but with all his 
efforts he barely got enough to keep the 
breath of life in him and not cnonte 
keep him from looking half deag and 
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out, and he looked more like the frame of a 
horse wandering’ about ‘the streets than he 
did like the plump fellow he was when his 
master left him. 

At that time Chicago was not as big as it 
js now, and after a while people began to 
potice the wretched wanderer and to inquire 
about him,and beforé long everybody knew 
the story and felt indignant at his fate. And 
at last two young men, who wanted to 
shame the hard-hearted Doctor and put the 
old horse out of his misery at the same 
time, concocted a plan for a donation party. 

The first thing they did was to put an 
anoiymous notice in the two daily city 
papers (for which the publishers took no pay, 
by the way) setting forth the sorrows of the 
poor old horse, his hard-working life, and 
bis unhappy fate, and calling on every one 
who had a heart to pity a suffering fellow- 
cteature to bring to the City Hall Square, on 
a certain day named, anything in the way 
of horse provisions that he felt able to con- 
tribute; that the unfortunate pauper might 

end his days in peace and comfort and their 
eyes nO more be vexed by his wandering 


Then somebody wrote a poem on the text 
‘“Why should the poor despise the rich?” 
And some one else printed it neatly on small 
sheéts of paper, ready to sell on the great 


nen that day arrived, the wretched 
swaggler was captured, and an unpromising 
looking creature he was. He was one of 
those bay and white spotted horses so often 
seenin a circus, and had been the owner of 
si beautiful flowing mane and long sweep- 
ing tail. But now the dust of the atreet 
where he slept clung to his rough skin, bits 
of straw and dead leaves ornamented his 
tangled mane, and his half-switched-out tail 
hung limp and ugly. 

His captors, nothing daunted, procured 
castile soap and soft water, and washed and 
combed and thoroughly cleaned him, decor- 
ating his mane with ribbons and covering 
his.lean sides with a comfortable blanket. 

In the meantime had collected all the 
syailable music of the city. There were no 
regular bands, but every one who had an 
instrument (wind or stringed) and could 
play it came out and joined the merry 


PAV ben all was ready the procession started. 
First came the motley musicians, playing 
with a good heart, if not with much skill. 
Next the gaunt hero, bearing on his back 
the orator of the day (one of the two young 
men). Then came a miscellaneous party of 
citizens. They paraded through the princi- 
pal streets, to the City Hall Square. A 
touching speech was made, appealing to the 
charitable in the crowd. Copies of the poem 
were sold to whoever would buy, and many 
dimes and some dollars were drawn out of 
pockets and purses, while loads of hay, bags 
of oats and corn, and barrels of bran piled 
up in the yards. 

‘When the whole thing was over and the 
two originators of the performance counted 
Up gains, it was found that there was money 
enough to hire a barn and a man to take 
care of him all winter, and food enough to 
keep a hundred horses till summer should 
cover the prairies with grass again. A barn 
was procured, the provisions removed, a 
man hired for the work, and the old circug 
horse was duly installed in his comfortable 
home that very night. 

And how do you suppose the Doctor felt 
all this time? 

IfI was not limited by stern facts, 1 could 
easily tell you, for I can imagine his shame 


when he saw the odd procession from be- 
hind his blinds. But the truth is, he never 
expressed his feelings (so far as Tecan dis- 
cever),and therefore. history is silent on 
that point. 

astrange thing happened before the 
aa through ery Se ut it. One 
; night the old horse peared, and 
tis sup {though it is only a guess) 
that the Doctor enticed him away and put 
Hrd oma ~ all his troubles by a bullet through 


At any rate, he was never seen again. 





CARE OF F INFANTS. 


A ..EW York ‘physician makes in the 
Times the following sensible. suggestions 
concerning the care.of infants during the 


hot weather; 
ht, clean Jothi i 
meets Secale 








ing in simple tepid water and dry thorough- 
ly. Use no spirits or’ washes of any kind. 

““& Keep rooms and: all bedding clean 
and well aired. 

‘4. Feed a nursing infant on bread and 
milk only, and not oftener than every two or 
three hours; occasionally ‘a teaspoonful of 
cool (not iced) water, but Jet. no other ma- 
terial whatever pass its lips. It must not be 
nursed more than once between bed-time 
and rising. Give it water by the teaspoon- 
ful, if it cries. 

5, Feed the bottle-fed infant as follows: 
Boiled fresh cow’s milk diluted one-third 
with sweetened barley water. Milk and a 
little lime water. ater occasionally to 
drink, but not another article of food. Espe- 
cially avoid farina, corn starch, arrow root, 
etc. Give the bottle as often as in rule 4 

‘*6. When the child vomits after taking 
food do not give it any more for a couple 
of hours. The fact of its vomiting shows its 
stomach, for some cause, does not tolerate 
the food ; 80 give it rest, and thus the stom- 
ach will recover, and at "the end of a couple 
of hours will receive and digest the food. 

“*7. If the bowels are loose, do the same 
as above, feeding the child sparingly, ouly 
every three or five hours. eep it quiet, 
apply warm mustard cloths to its abdomen, 
and, if feverish, give it a hot bath. Give no 
patent, medicines, decoctions, or other rem- 
edies. If it does not get better in twelve 
hours, send for a doctor.” 


AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
such as Coughs, Colds, Whooping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 

The few compositions 
which have won the confi- 
dence of mankind and be- 
come household words, 
among not only one but 
many nations, must have 
extraordinary virtues. Per- 
= haps no one ever secured so 
fe: wide a reputation or main- 
De tained it so long as Aver's 
fA Cuerry Pscrorat. It has 
‘ll been known to the public 
about forty years, by a long- 
continued series of marvelous cures, that have won for it 
a confidence inits virtues mever equaled by any other 
medicine. It still makes the most effectual cures of 
Coughs, Colds, Consumption that can be made by med- 
ical skill, Indeed, the Caerry Pecrorat has really robbed 
these dangerous diseases of their terrors to a great extent, 
and given a feeling of immunity from their fatal effects 
that is well-founded, if the remedy be taken in season. 
Every family should have it in their closet, for the ready 
and prompt relief of its members. Sickness, suffering, 
and even life is saved by this timely protection. The 
prudent should not neglect it and the wise will not. Keep 
it by you for the protection it affords by its timely use in 

sudden attacks, 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
SOLD BY ALL Ree a AND DEALERS 


BOYNTON’S 


6¢Improved Gas-Tight”’ Brick-Set and 
Portable * Salamander” Furnaces 
for Anthracite or Bituminous 


















Coal. 
They are the most POWERFUL and DURABLE for 


DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Also ‘“‘Our Favorite’? Elevated Oven Range, 


with LARGE OVENS and HOT CLOSET, 
for family use. The best Range sold. 


HEATING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 
manufactured by 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 232 and 234 Water st., N. Y. 


Wes' nts : 
BLISS & BROWN. oy Lake street, Chicago. 


Fashions Opening! 


From Smith’s Uiusteated Pattern Razear. 











119—W AIST—Ie « new and bewitch- 
toni wed eatel of Inaay 
ive 
I. Au ap Price of 


materi: 
COTE FAMED fe tess. [824 CLOTH MODEL, 95 cs. 











&@ comp with an: Ae f bp he Bec pty 2 and 
rolling-collar. Requires only zs 


a piome Price of with s ee Chott MODEL, ws 50 cte. ofa — 
A... wh ao Fs ae ty it the nent Fe cut we rr 
nero entrant i oS 


e Premiums Civen! 


Smith's a Tiinstrated Pattern Bazaar 
Only ONE D OLLAR » Year. a 

tncir nelocs i tot e poo =e ane Hollen 
a in place of Patterns, you ma 
Sree ONE tte following beautiful O41 Chro- 


mon, Viz: Wairtiser's “BarEroor Bor,” 10x14 in- 


ches; “THs UNWELcomE VisiToR.,"’ 13x17 inches; 
‘Tag MATRON, "13x17 inches; “THE Pet Lams;’'14x17 
inches. Twostamps must be enclosed for postage on 
each chromo. These pictures sell readily for from $1 
to $3 each, Send two stamps for Catalogue of Styles, 
—One Chromo Extra will be given 
to the person who sends us three sub- 

‘at one time. ‘Two extra for five, etc. 


“ SMITHS INSTRUCTION mone’, 
of Dressmak 


in Ladies’ and 7 tenon ts will papas ip 
in an n’s nts W: iy 
few-days. ~Price, ailed: - - 


| ES Box sost: BURDETTE eevee ity. 








VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 


THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING MACHINES 


Received the Grand 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE | 


BEST SEWING MACHINE, 


THE BEST-MADE SEWING MACHINES 
AND THREE 


CO-OPERATIVE MEDALS 


The Best Made Set of Harness, 
The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe Work, 
And the Best Samples of Cloth 
Sewing. 


_No other Sewing Machines re- 
ceived Premiums on their merits, 
which we will prove by evidence at 
our office, and that all reports re- 
lating to the contrary are false. 


Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Pay- 
ments. 
SALESROOMS: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YOKK, 
and all other Cities in the United States. 


Hallet, Davis & Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 


Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers. 


49 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From the Berlin “ Musical Gazette.’ 
“We are acquainted with two other celebrated 
American pianos—Chickering and Steinway ; but they 
in no way come up to the instruments manufactured 
by Messrs. HALLET, DAVIS & CO.” 
AGENTS :—T. 8S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway, N. Y. 
W.R. PHELPS & CO., 927 Chestnut st., Phil. 
WwW. W. KIMBALL, cor. State and Adams 


sts., Chicago. 
TEA—TEA AGENTS wanted in town and country 
to sell TEA, my to fo pet up club orders for the largest 
Gacemonte ss agent, Bend for csculare Address. 
ucements to a oan ‘or circular. 
ROBERT WELLS, 43 Vesey Street, New York. 











Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine. 








FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 








Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best in the world. 


1. They are all of Iron and Steel except the cushions, and 


best Cast Steel, of 

spiral or form, which proved to be the 

3. The beds are elastic all over 

4. They are lighter, cleaner, and more eastly handled than 
any other. 

5. They are vermin proof. 

6. Constant use for siz years has not shown any wear or 
injury whatever. 

1 Shouts « epring Jat. & co can be taken out and another 
subtituted, no tools but the 
disturbing the rest of the bed. 


& Tey are i ae ee See 
a 


themselves to the form of the sleeper 
we rest and comfort than any other. They 
are as a sick-bed, returning to their 


Wherever introduced, these Beds have 


eatiiaction no other bed hasever done. _Sj ion 
given for large orders for Hotels and ie Institu- 
tions. Hwery Bed warranted satisfac in use or 
money refunded. Send for Circularsand Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 

Springfield, Maxs., May, 1878 
CHURCH CUSHIONS. wu 
x oes Adin’ at 











DR. C. M’LANE’S 
Celebrated American 


Wor SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE. 


—\_+o2——— 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 
| soe countenance is pale and leaden- 


_ colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swellsyand 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of the upper 
lip ; occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred,tongue ; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone’; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting ; violent pains throughout 
the abdomen; bowels irregular, at times 
costive; stools slimy; not unfrequently 
tinged with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with- 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 

Whenever the above symptoms are 

found to exist, 


DR. C. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal success which has at- 
tended the administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 

in every instance where it should prove in- 
effectual ; “ providing the symptoms at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the cause.” In all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form ; and that it is an innocent pre- 
paration, not capable of doing the slight- 
est intury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROBS., Pitrssurcn, Pa. 


P. 8. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others than 
Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders distinctly, 
and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane's, prepared by Fleming 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to give them 8 
trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to any part ot 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourteen 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Canada must bé ac 
companied by twenty cents extra. 

&@ For sale by Druggists and Country Store Keepers 
generally. 


WM. H. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on Eirst-ciass dure 


niture. 
Parlor, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


WM. H. LEE’S, 


®o. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St., 
near Church St., N. Y. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


Looking-Classes, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 











FURNITUR VING & SON, Wise 
Street, ere, maciory, and fr-—h, wNeetou wha 








NOTICES. 


¢@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

Ga” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 

- ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

[2 No notice can be taken of &nOnymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion: must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith, 

&@” We do not hold omrselves responsible for any 
views or opinions-expressed in the communications 
of our @rrespondente, 

” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanjed by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


BENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprron, Pus.isHeR, AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, September (ith, 1873. 
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REASONS FOR TAX EXEMPTION. 


EQuatity of taxation, when graded tothe 
property basis, means taxation under a uni- 
form rate of percentage applied to all pri- 
vate property subject to the taxing power. 
It is in reality proportionate taxation. The 
desiga is to make property contribute to the 
necessary expenses of government in pro- 
portion to its several amounts. For this 
purpose it is valued by public officers, and 
on this valuation the owners are required to 
pay a uniform tax. The amount paid by 
each one will, of course, be in the ratio of 
the valuation of his property. This is mani- 
festly an equitable principle in providing for 
the expenses of the general public, ; 

In this state and in many of the other 
states the property of religious corporations, 
and also fifteea hundred dollars of property 
owned by clergymen in this state, are ex- 
empted from taxation by not being placed 
on the assessor's schedule.. The main rea- 
sons sssigned for this exemption by its ad- 
yocates resolve themselves into one or the 
other or all of the following propositions : 
First. That the property is ecclesiastieal and 
religious, and not secular in its uses. Sec- 
ondly. That by reason of these uses it yields 
a large. benefit to society. Thirdly. That 
the owners thereof receive no pecuniary in- 
come from: its uses, Fourthly. That these 
Owners are unable to pay taxes upon the 
property im question, Let us, then, examine 
the matter in the light of these reasons, 

1. The ecclesiastical and religious uses of 
the property. We are at a loss to see how 
this will avail to sustain any exemption in 
favor of clergymen, It is quite true. that 
they are ecclesiastics, devoted to the busi- 
ness of religious teaching, and that they 
derive their means of jiving therefrom; yet 
they hold their property as 4 persons! and 
private possession, for their awn benefit, and, 
moreover, make no uses of it that ate not 
common to a gredt many Bon-ecclestaatioal 
property-holders,: The doctrine of uses, if 
good for them, would be just as good for 
bundréds end thousands whol the law com- 
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pels to pay taxes. They enjoy the same ad- 
vantages from the existence of government 
that are granted to laymen ; and, if they are 
property-holders, this is a sufficient reason 
why they should pay their full proportion of 
taxes. Phe fact that they are teachers and 
preachers of religious doctrine should have 
nothing to do with the question. 

As to.property owned by religious cor- 
porations, the moment we concede that its 
religious uses furnish a good reason for tax 
exemption we must also concede that the 
state should levy an increased taxation upon 
the people, to supply the means of bestow- 
ing a special fayor upon the church as an 
organism for religious propagandism. It 
must tax the people more heavily than it 
otherwise would, in order to bestow this 
immunity upon the church ; and that, too, 


| according to the argument, because it is a 


reHgious organization, This, as we have 
said in previous articles, is a practical union 
between church and state developed ina 
tax system. Taxpayers are coerced by law 
to an indirect support of the church. In 
other words, the state indirectly becomes 
the patron of religion through the agency of 
law. We have no desire to overstate this 
point; yet we do not see how the exemp- 
tion can be defended for the reason alleged 
without involving the anti-American doc- 
trine that the support of religion, either in 
whole or in part, is one of the proper func- 
tions of the state. If we grant this, then it 
is very easy to take the next step, and claim 
that the state shonld also exercise contro) 
over the religion which it thus supports. 
The control by law would be just as proper 
an exercise of state power as the support by 
law. The two ideas are logically connected. 
We reject both for one and the same reason, 
holding a theory in regard to the province 
of civil government which equally excludes 
both. 

2. The doctrine of social benefits. Under 
this head nothing need he said about the 
property of ministers, since its utility to so- 
ciety is but the common attribute shared in 
by property in the hands of laymen. As to 
church property, we freely concede that the 
uses made thereof are of eminent service to 
the interests of the public, and that this is a 
very good reason why the people, as indi- 
viduals, whether churchmembers or not, 
should contribute to the support of church 
organizations; but it is no reason at all why 
the state should, either directly or indirectly, 
employ its legal powers for this purpose 
through a coerciye system of taxation. 
When the state undertakes to do the work, 
its action is compulsive upon individuals, 
and, moreover, extends to a field which is 
foreign to its legitimate province. We hold 
that it is not the proper business of the state, 
for any reason, to become the minister or 
propagandist of religious doctrine, however 
useful this doctrine may be to the people. It 
is quite enough for the state to attend to its 
own business, and leave things spiritual to in- 
dividuals, without any favoritism, on the one 
hand, or disabilities, on the other. 

The plea of social benefits, if admitted to 
be valid in the case of the church, would, 
for a like reason, in kind, if not in degree, be 
equally valid in a great many other cases to 
which no one thinks of applying it. Indeed, 
all private property serves the public inter- 
est, and some forms of it in a most eminent 
manner; yet we do not on this account 
claim tax exemption in its favor. The 
property invested in the buildings in which 
families live and children are educated is 
hardly less important to society than that 
which is invested in church structures. Its 
general benefits are incalculable; yet no one 
advocates the exemption of these buildings 
from taxation. So, too, a large amount of 
corporate property used for purely secular 
purposes adds greatly to the thrift and com- 
fort of society, while it also pays taxes for 
the support of government. 

The fundamental difficulty with this doc- 
trine of benefits, as a reason for exemption 
in favor of church property, is that it abso- 
lutely breaks down as a principle of tax- 
ation and explodes itself the moment we 
apply it in other cases. It will not bear its 
own weight. It must either admit too many 
claimants under it to be at all practicable, or 
cut short the controversy by simply saying 
that it is good when the church uses it, but 
not good when others use it for a like pur- 


pose and reson. Manifestly, the state can- 


not uso it without either contradicting {tsclf 





or making so many exemptions that it would 
starve its treasury to absolute pauperism. 
It has no place or pertinency on the lips of 
the state. 

3. The absence of pecuniary income from 
the exempted property, Clergymen, surely, 
cannot claim the benefit of this plea, since 
their property is a source of income to them 
as really as that of others is to them. If it 
is not, the fault is their own: Church prop- 
erty, we grant, does not ordinarily yield an 
income or profit which accrues to the 
individual benefit of the church cor- 
porators in the way of pecuniary 
gain. They do not make the invest- 
ment with any such expectation. Their de- 
sign is to support religion and maintain a 
preaching ministry by their free-will offer- 
ings. A most commendable design. The 
state should have nothing to say against it. 

Yet the fact that the property thus invest- 
ed is not to the church corporators a private 
speculation or an ordinary business transac- 
tion for pecuniary profit, and that it yields 
no such profit to individuals, but is wholly 
used up in the ends for which the corpora- 
tion exists, is no reason why it should not 


be taxed. The want of pecuniary profit 


is not an element that can consistent- 
ly enter into a system of taxation 
based on valuation. A very large amount 
of property pays taxes that yields no in- 
come to its owners, and we see no reason 
why a church corporation should be relieved 
from its due proportion of tax burdens be- 
cause the corporators receive no pecuniary 
profit from their investment. This fact, 
standing by itself, is of no weight one way 
or the other. The question with which the 
state has to deal under the system of valua- 
tion is simply one of property possessed and 
protected, and not with the income which it 
yields, the uses to which it is applied, or the 
motives of those who own it. Any other 
question is entirely foreign to the theory of 
taxation by valuation and a uniform rate of 
percentage thereon. The owners of prop- 
erty have their own choice as to its dis- 
posal; and, if they so dispose of it as to se- 
cure to themselves no private income there- 
from, this supplies no reason why the state 
should absolve it from taxation. 

4, The plea of incapacity or comparative 
poverty. In answer to this, it would, per- 
haps, be sufficient to say that the state may 
justly assume that those who are not too 
poor to be the owners of property are not 
too poor to pay their due proportion of 
taxes. Looking at the point, however, a 
little more in detail, we find that in a large 
pumber of cases the plea is false in 
the fact which it affirms. It is not 
true by any means that all clergymen are 
poor in this world’s goods. Many of them 
are rich; and all of them, if having an 
accumulated capital amounting to the sum 
exempted from taxation, are just as able to 
pay a tax on the same as any other class 
having but alike amount. So, too, many 
churehes are rich in the property possessed 
by their members, as shown by the costly 
structures which they rear, the salaries 
which they pay, and the contributions they 
make to benevolent objects; and these rich 
churches, surely, can with no justice plead 
their incapacity to pay to the state a tax on 
the property which they hold. There is no 
want of ability, and if the law provided 
for such payments there would be no want 
of will. 

In the case of those religious corporations 
that are said to be poor in their membership, 
as compared with others, the fact, even if 
granted, furnishes no plea for exemption of 
which the state ought to take any notice. 
The amount of property held by them is 
comparatively small; and, hence, their tax- 
ation would be proportionately light. The 
country contains a large number of poor 
taxpayers, in the sense of persons owning 
but small amounts of property; yet their 
comparative poverty is not regarded as a 
reason why they should pay no tax at all. 
A just valuation of property, with 9 uniform 
rate of percentage, makes taxation 
equitable among all classes, We main- 
tain that this kind of equity should be 
applied to the poor church, in reference 
to the property it owns, as really and as 
fully as to the poor citizen, in reference to 
the property in his possession, Jt is just as 

for the one as it is for the other. The 
simple truth ts, the plea of ineapecity to pay 
taxes, a addressed to the state, is wholly 


te > 
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out of place on the lips of & property-owner, 
The very fact of owsfersbip refutes it. The: 
state ought not to listen to it in any case, 

The conclusion to which we come in ref. 
erence to the tax exemption of ecclesiastical 
property, in view of this survey of the ques. 
tion, is the one we have previously stated, ag 
follows: ‘‘No reason can be given for it 
that is not either false in the fact it affirms. 
or false in the inference it seeks to draw.”. 
We regard it as a practical injustice to tax 
payers, and, hence, mean to seek its correg, 
tion. 

rr 


THE PROGRESS OF RITUALISM. . 





Our friends of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church who are disturbed by our report of, 
the doings of the “Confraternity of the Blesg. 


ed Sacrament,” and are trying to find out. 


“what it means,” are in a fair way to get 
all the information they want. The Church 
Journal has received three letters on the 
subject, one of which attempts to exonerate 


Bishop Quintard of all blame for his share. 


in the proceedings, and two others of which, 
written by members of the Confraternity, 
express some degree of surprise that the ex. 


istence of their order in this country should: 


not be kncwn to intelligent Churchmenin 
this city, The manual of the Confraternity 
has been sold for several months over the 
counter of Pott & Young’s book-store, its 


meetings have been announced from the: 


pulpits of at least three churches in this city, 


and we do not wonder that the avowal on’. 


the part of the Church Journal that. it was 


ignorant of the existence of the order should « 
be received with some incredulity. The. 


Standard of the Cross, whose editor lives as 


far away as Oberlin, Ohio, “ had supposed,” 


as he says, “ that all Church people in New 
York knew of that meeting.” However, the 
denial of our contemporary must be accept. 
ed as conclusive; only we must suggest that 


it would pay to be better informed about 


what is going on in his own diocese. 

The plea in excuse of Bishop Quintard 
strikes us as very strange. It is said*that he 
happened in at Dr. Ewer’s church io thé 
evening, and,being asked to attend the next 
morning and celebrate the communion (of 
course, Dr. Ewer called it mass), he con. 
sented. But Bishop Quintard was not igno- 
rant of the character of the church in which 
he was officiating. He had been there be- 
fore. And, even if he had been ignorant, 
the appearance of the altar and the whole 
character of the service would haye en- 
lightened him. When he entered the 


church at vespers in a procession, with 
acolytes, banner-bearers, and so forth, he . 
could not have supposed that he was offici- 
ating at a regular Protestant Episcopal — 


service, The Bishop says that he attend- 
ed no meeting of the Confraternity, 
that the celebration of the Eucha 


rist at which he assisted was perfectly 


plain and in strict accordance with the 


Prayer Book, and that he never recited or | 


heard recited an office for the repose of the 
souls of the departed. On these points his 
explicit denial is, of course, sufficient; and 
it is confirmed to usin part by a member of 
the Confraternity. But it is a very singular 
coincidence that the Bishop should have 
been present just then. It seems incredible 
that he should not bave been told what was 
going on; and equally incredible, if he had 
been told, that he should have taken part in 


these two public ‘services, which were Ie . 


ported as being a part of the. anniversary, 
unless it was a matter in which he took & 
very deep interest. 

It is quite useless for those members of 


the Episcopal Church who still adhere to the » 


principles of Protestantism to ignore any 
longer the Ritualistic movement. The party 
of the Sacramentarians is steadily growing 
in strength. In England it has already be- 
come a great power; and the recent election 
ofbishop in Massachusetts, always supposed 
to be a Low Church diocese--in which & can- 
didate.who represented the most pronoun 

Sacramentarianism-and who is claimed by 
one of the “‘Gonfraternity ” as their ‘‘ stand- 
ard-bearer,” was defeated by very small 


majority—shows that It is by no means tobe. 


despised in this country, There is 


reason to believe that Ritualism will co: 


tinue to grow on this side the ocean, The 


conditions are favorable for its growth. 


There is clase of silly and 
people in our lien wh find fo fark kis 
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ment pleases their fancy; 4t makes worsbip 
largely @ matter of millinery, and this 
touches them in a tender spot ; and its sacra- 
mental theories relieve them of much of that 
responsibility which frivolous people always 
want to shirk. We expect, therefore, to see 
the number of Ritualistic churches increas- 
ing; and our Protestant friends in the Epis- 

Church may as well abandon the os- 
trich policy, and look the matter squarely in 
the face. 

It 1s impossible, however, to attempt, 
with the Prayer Book in its present state, to 
suppress Ritualism. Unquestionably the 
law is on the side of the Ritualists. We 
have the highest respect for our Low Church 
triends ; we know that they are honest in 
their attempts to put an Evangelical interpre- 
tation upon all the offices of the Prayer Book ; 
put it seems plain to an outsider that there 
are several of these offices that will not bear 
this interpretation without doing violence to 
language. The Prayer Book does teach 
yaptiemal regencration; it does authorize 
confession and absolution; and, if it does 
not encourage eucharistic adoration, it 
comes pretty near it. With such a manual 
of worship it will be quite impossible to 
restrain by legal measures the Ritualistic 
practices. 

There remains, therefore, but two courses 
open before those Episcopalians who are 
uwilling to countenance sacramentarian 
doctrines and usages. They must either re- 
vise the Prayer Book or leave the Church. 
If they intend to revise the Prayer Book, 
they have no time to lose. Every year the 
majority against them is growing larger. 
All the ecclesiastical tendencies are upward, 
ratber than downward. It is their last 
chance. If they cannot muster strength 
enough now to secure reform, they may as 
well give up the battle. 


- re -— 


Is HELL THE BASIS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN? 





Tue question whether it is safe to recog- 
nize as Christians those who do not believe 
in the eternity of future punishment is still 
before the public. The argument for the 
negative rests mainly on the proposition that 
the doctrine of eternal punishment is aa es- 
sntial part of the Evangelical scheme. Our 
friend, Dr. Enoch Pond, who on another 
page gives us his well-considered views 
about Theological Education, writes in the 
last Congregationalist about “ Universalism 
and Evangelical Religion,” putting the argu- 
ment to which we refer in very strong lan- 
‘*Eternal punishment,” says Dr. 
Pond, ‘‘is one of the essential doctrines of 
Evangelical religion—essential to it, I mean, 
as'a system of faith. Discard this, and you re- 
move one of the buttresses of your system, 
abd the building totters to its fall. You 
knock out its bottom and the contents are 
spilled.” For this opinion the writer gives 
ws hisreasons. These are, briefly, that there 
ig no possible explanation of the incarna- 
tion and the atonement except on the 
theory of everlasting punishment. The 
“immense sacrifice on the part of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost for the recovery and 
salvation of lost men” cannot be accounted 
for on any other supposition. Let us give 
his argument in his own words: 

“We thus see all Heaven moved to its 
depths in behalf of guilty and lost men. 
why thus moved? hy induced to 
make such a s:upendous effort and sacrifice ? 
hy, simply because man 7s lost, and no 
less @ sacrifice can avail for his recovery. 
Christ did not come into this world and die 
for nothing. He did not die for a trifle. 
There must have been some appalling, over- 
whelming exigency to justify such a sacrifice 
on his part or to account for it. And such 
an exigency we have in the desperate condi- 
tion of guilty and lost men. But reverse 
your conception of the condition of fallen 
pa hc ab of him as but partially guilty, 
nd exposed to no more than a temporary 
punishment, which is but a chastisement 
While it lasts, and is sure to end in everlast- 
ing ote on have quite removed the 
Ww emanded the interpositi: 

and dec the Son of God. It no} on 
ior No man can see now why Christ 
should have died; and no reasonable man 
= long believe that he ever did die—at 
tntt, for the purpose set forth in the Scrip- 


With great respect to Dr, Pand, we wish to 
*ecord our emphatic dissent from the line of 
argument hefe taken. To say that pot! 

short of the eternal misery of the whole race 
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of religion that they want. Its esthetic ele- | could have prompted God to send his Son 


into this world is to say what we bave no 
means of knowing to be true and what we 
have many reasons for believing to be untrue. 
It is entirely conceivable that a calamity 
somewhat less appalling than this might have 
moved the Infinite Goodness to interpose in 
behalf of suffering and sinning men. To ar- 
rest the progress of error, to stay the floods 
of misery, to hasten the deliverance of men 
from the bondage of sin might have been a 
sufficient motive for the work of Christ. 
Suppose that the human race were lying 
in wickedness and that the work of restor- 
ation, if going on at all, were going on 
very slowly. By the light of Nature, by 
the moral retributions of God’s government, 
and by the influence of the Spirit which 
has always visited the race all men might 
have been saved from wretchedness and 
transgression in the infinite ages of the 
future. But long generations would 
pass before this result could be secured 
through these agencies. Now, must we 
suppose that God, looking down from 
Heaven upon such a condition of hu- 
manity, would be touched with no feeling 
of compassion, no desire to help these 
struggling creatures of his hand, no wish to 
hasten their emancipation from the thral- 
dom of sin? Would he turn away in entire 
indifference from such a spectacle, giving as 
the reason of his unwillingness to interpose 
Dr. Pond’s excuse, that the poor wretches 


‘would by and by, after some millions of 


years, escape from their bad condition; and 
that, therefore, the Sovereign of the Worlds 
was not called upon to do anything for their 
relief? 

It seems to us that to impute such prin- 
ciples of action to God is greatly to dishonor 
him. To say that no man can see why 
Christ should come into the world unless 
men were in danger of eternal misery is 
greatly to limit our.conception of the Infin- 
ite Love. We can see many reasons why 
he might bave come if no such calamity 
had been impending. There were calamities 
enough and dire enough under which the 
race was suffering to have touched the heart 
of God with pity even if eternal woe 
had not been threatened. To have alleviated 
in some degree these calamities, to have 
checked but in part the progress of sin, to 
have shortened the bondage of the slaves of 
passion and vice might well have brought 
the Son of God to earth. If he had known 
that such a manifestation of the eternal love 
of God as he might make in the flesh would 
remove the alienation and fear with which 
men regard their Maker, and would draw 
them unto him bya mighty attraction, he 
would have had an ample reason for his in- 
carnation. 

The assertions of Dr. Pond rest upon the 
old notion that only an infinite evil, such as 
the eternity of suffering would be, could 
require an infinite sacrifice, such as the offer- 
ing of the Son of God was; but this coarse, 
commercial calculation is utterly at variance 
with all right thoughts of God. The Eter- 
nal Goodness does not stand chaffering with 
mortals, determined not to expend his love 
except for an exact equivalent. He loves 
them because it is his nature to love them. 
He saves them because he finds infinite joy 
in saving them. To say that he would con- 
sider the cost of his sacrifice too greata 
price to pay for their deliverance from a woe 
which might last millions of years, but 
would at length terminate, is to assign a 
bound to his goodness, which no man has 
any right to do. 

We wish we could say. that we do not be- 
lieve in any punishment that is eternal. We 
have tried hard to doubt it; but the facts of 
human nature which stare us‘in the face 
summarily dispose of our skepticism. Spirit- 
ual death, the obliteration of the faith 
faculty, the utter paralysis of that part 
of our nature by which we hold com- 
munion with God—this seeems to us a 
phenomenon which cannot be disputed. 
And, as a man may lose his eyesight 
and be hopelessly blind, so we believe he 
may lose his spiritual vision and abide for- 
ever jn darkness. Spiritual death when 
it is finished becomes eternal death. The 
freedom which God has given to men in- 
volves the possibility of destruction; and 
we cannot doubt that the possibility in 
many cases hecomes 6 fact.. 

_ Nevertheless, we do not believe that the 
doctrine is eaentlal to covery conception of 





the Gospel. Christ might and would have 
come to save us from our sins if there had 
been no danger of eternal woe. Hell is 
not the sole basis of the kingdom of Heaven: 


SEE 


EUROPEAN REACTION AGAINST 
REPUBLICANISM. 


It looks as if those of us who distrusted 
the French Republic at its first or, rather, 
its last proclamation were right. So long 
as France had for president a man who be- 
lieved in maintaining republican institutions 
all went merrily enough. The French 
people, submissive to the powers that be, 
accepted the accomplished fact and elected 
Liberals to fill vacancies in their legislative 
body. ; 

But by a fusion of Royalists of both wings 
with the Imperialists Thiers was driven 
from the presidency, and the impression 
studiously cultivated by MacMahon and his 
advisers, that the Republic was but a tem- 
porary affair, soon to give place to a more 
legitimate government. And how meekly 
the people accept the announcement! 
Judging from an American point of view, 
the parties which had united to overthrow 
the greatest statesman of France would 
meet only the contempt of the people. The 
fusionists understood the temper of France 
better. “ Frenchmen have learned to make it 
a first principle of political duty to ‘accept 
the situation.” The party in power is the 
party for them. Why should not those 
that rule do the thinking for those that 
obey? What else do they rule for? 

The drift of things in France is plain 
enough. What need of discussing the future 
of the Republic when, unrebuked, the Pres. 
ident prevents the celebration of the anni- 
versary of its proclamation, and even Amer- 
ican citizens are forbidden in any public 
way to express their satisfaction that the 
land of Lafayette and the land of Washington 
are governed by the legislatures of the peo- 
ple? In the same direction points the great 
Catholic Revival in France, which builds 
new cathedrals to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and carries in railway vans the pilgrim 
trains of the Middle Ages, that they may 
worship at the shrine of her who whispered 
to two children of La Valette the secret 
which made Pius IX ery: ‘’ Poor France! 
poor France !” 

This religious revival must not be over- 
looked as a political power. No doubt, re- 
ligiously considered, it is a sign of some- 
thing better than mere indifferentism. For 
we would rather have a people ignorantly 





superstitious than ignorantly indifferent. 


But politically it forebodes nothing but evil. 
It is fostered by the reactionists in the in- 
terests of a government that shall be under 
Ultramontane control. When the Republic 
is overthrown—as, now that France has 
purchased the withdrawal of the Prussians, 
may take place at any time—we may expect 
the priests and bishops to rule, with a king 
as their figure-head. And then who can tell 
how long Victor Emanuel will be allowed 
to hold Rome? 

In Spain, with all its confusion, the out- 
look is somewhat more favorable. Not that 
any one could have supposed Spain any 
better fitted: for a republic; but that the 
opposition, if more noisy, is yet feebler than 
in France. We have no little bope that 
Castelar, at the head of the government, will 
put new life into the campaign against the 
Carlists, and succeed in teaching a people 
which seems willing to learn the prin- 
ciples of self-government. But it will be a 
task of the extremest difficulty to maintain 
a republic in Spain if France reverts toa 
monarchy. The sky cannot look bright to 
those who have hoped to see the Latin races 
accept the results which the Anglo-Saxon 
races have reached through their experi- 
ments in self-government. 

rr 


A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


In the recent dispatches of the General 
and Lieutenant-General of the army—while 
in the main seeming to approve the Pres- 
ident’s Indian policy—there is an expressed 
desire to ‘‘ thrash” some of the incorrigible 


hostile Indians. 


From the recommendation of subardinate 
commanders and the endorsements of the 
Lieutenant-General and General during the 
past siz months, the Sioux seem to be con- 


‘sidered the ones most worthy of immediate 


Gunishment, The fact, established beyond 
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contradiction, that nine-tenths of these rov- 
ing Sioux Indians were during the past 
winter and spring quietly camped about the 
different agencies argues nothing to some 
people as to their peaceable disposition; and 
every outrage or reported outrage, whether 
by an individual Indian or an outlawed 
band, must needs call down vengeance upon 
every Sioux. 

With this oft-expressed desire, we civil- 
ians would think that an offer of open battle 
would be eagerly seized upon, particularly 
by one so renowned as an Indian fighter as 
General Custer. It is true his efforts in that 
respect are questioned by some, as, accord- 
ing to his own report, bis only success was 
that, in midwinter, at the break of day, he 
surprised a camp of sleeping Indians, greatly 
his inferior in number, and, after Killing 
indiscriminately men, women, and cbil 
dren, beat a hasty retreat, refusing an open ° 
battle on equal terms with pursuing In- 
dians. 

The recent expedition to accompany the 
surveying party of the North Pacific Rail. 
road was fitted out with aJl the improved 
appliances of war—cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, numbering twenty-five hundred 
men, accustomed to service upon the front- 
ier, as good soldiers as cou‘d be picked from 
our army. A previous expedition, fitted 
out at large expense, failed through the in- 
competence of iis commander; but thia one 
was under an officer of roputation and abil- 
ity, and under Lim was ‘‘the brave Indian 
fighter of the plain.” 

In the first attack the Indians (the altack- 
ing. party) had the advantage. It was, as 
reported, a regular daylight attack. We 
have very little information in regard to it, 
but one side had little to tell. 

In the second attack, made again by the 
Indians in day-light, and with a force very 
much inferior to our own, the. Indians di- 
vided their small force into two parties, 
crossed a swollen river which our forces 
had tried to cross and failed to do so, and 
fought our troops until the artillery came 
up and compelled a retreat. ” 

Here was a splendid opportunity to 
punish hostile Indians; but, even taking out 
our reports, the punishment was all the other 
way. Perhaps the pursuit was not possi- 
bie because the gallant fighter of the plains 
had his horse shot under him—probably by 
an Indian; but, singular to say, no dead 
Indians were left behind and the Indians‘ 
loss is only conjecture, while ours is known 
to be real. 

The fact is, our army has no desire to fight 
Indians, and all this urgency to strikea blow 
means a winter’s march into the Indian 
Country, the surprise of the first unsuspect. 
ing Indian camp, and the murder of sleeping 
‘women and children—whether friend or foe 
it matters not; but, judging from the past, 
the fighting bands always keep out of the 
way, and some friendly one is caught asleep 
and made to contribute to the glory of 
some so-called Indian fighter; while in fair 
war the results of the Modoc campaign 
seem likely to be repeated in the present 
Sioux war—four Modocs killed by our sol- 
diers, and two soldiers killed for every 
Modoc warrior. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Ir Gail Hamilton had ever been a minister, she 
would know that the minister who “calls calls 
work” states the truth very mildly. If it were 
only going about and chatting with the agree- 
able people in the congregation, what she says 
might hold good ; but it is much more than this, 
The people of the congregation are not allagree 
able. Some of them—we will not undertake te 
state the proportion—are very stupid; some oi 
them are tart and snappish, and inclined to lee- 
ture their minister a little for his own good; 
many of them are people of narrow views and 
petty jealousies ; and conversation with them is 
not only laborious, but sometimes irritating. It 
is the endeavor of every true pastor to put him- 
self into thorough sympathy with all these 
people ; to find out all that he ought to know 
about their thinking and their living, in order 
that, not only by his preaching to them, but also 
by his personal relations with them, he may do 
them good. But, if our correspondent supposes 
that this is pastime, she knows very llitle about 
it Tho writing of sermons is relaxation oom- 
pared with it, From spch an afternegn af par. 
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thy. To some men it may be sport ; but many of 
those who are neither morbid nor absurdly sens- 
itive find it the most exhausting kind of work. 


Tue Methodist, in remarking upon the Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher’s article on Confession, 
published in alate number of Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, wonders whether, “‘just as the world is 

from this Middle Age perversion of 
Christianity, it is to find a home among Congre- 
gationsliats, who are the radicals of Protestant- 
ism.’ We are authorized to speak neither for 
Mr. Beecher nor for the Congregationalists ; 
but we risk nothing in saying that Mr. Beecher 
would quite decline to be held responsible for 
all that the Congregationalists think or do, and 
that with many of them the disinclination 
would be reciprocal. Mr. Beecher is about the 
last man to be taken as a representative Con- 
gregationalist. And, to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of our contemporary, we will say that we 
have not as yet heard of the establishment of the 
confessional in a single Congregational church, 
So far as our owr observation goes, Congre- 
gational and other Protestant churchmembers 
are quite inclined to confess to their ministers 
the faults of other people, but have not usually 
much to say about their own. 


Prorzsson WaRREN, of the Boston Theo- 
logical Seminary, recently quoted Calvin as 
teaching infant damnation. A correspondent 
of the Presbyterian Banner, who rather airily 
announces himself as ‘‘ J.C. Hench, non-D.D.,” 
makes reply as follows : 

‘<I profess to know a little about theology. 

Isat three years at the feet of the venerable 
faculty of the Western Theological Seminary 
at Allegheny, Pa.; but I have yet to learn that 
even Calvin, yes, the much slandered Calvin, 
held and taught that only a part of those 
dying in infancy are saved,’’ 
Unless, however, “J. C. Hench, non-D.D.,” be 
omniscient since his three years at Allegheny, 
it is possible that there may be some facts 
which even he has yet to learn. Professor War- 
ten’s quotation from Calvin was as follows: 

** What otber than the good pleasure of God 

is the cause why the fall of Adam involved in 
eternal and remediless death whole nations, 
with their infant offspring ?”’ 
To this Mr. Hench opposes ‘ Calvin’s own 
French translation of this passage,” as quoted 
by Alexander Campbell in his famous debate 
with Dr. Rice, to this effect: “I ask again 
whence it has come to pass that the fall of 
Adam has involved so many nations, with their 
infants, unless it thus pleased God?’ Because 
Mr. Campbell quoted this softened French ver- 
sion, Mr. Hench concludes that the harsher 
version cannot be in existence. Now, doubt- 
less, the ignorance of Campbell added to the 
ignorance of Hench makes an enormous mass 
of ignorance; but we are not clear that it 
ought to have much weight in confoting a 
documentary statement. Professor Warren 
gave chapter and verse for his citation. Mr 
Hench might easily have found out whether it 
was accurate or not. What Calvin might have 
chosen to say in French we do not know; but 
his “Institutes” were written in Latin, and 
they are the authoritative exposition of his 
theological views. And in his “Institutes,” 
Lib, III, cap. xxiii, 7, are these words: “‘Jterum 
quero, unde factum est ut tot gentes, und cum 
liberis ecorum infantibus eternae morti involv- 
eret lapsus Ada absque remedio, nisi quia Deo 
ita visum est?’ Of this Professor War- 
ren’s translation, given above, is very nearly 
accurate, as Mr. Hench will probably admit. 
This is-a literal rendering: “‘ Again I ask, how 
happens it, unless because it seemed good to 
God, that the fall of Adam involved so many 
nations, together with their infant children, in 
death eternal and without.remedy?” Calvin 
did, in spite of the ignorance of both Hench 
and Campbell, teach in good round Latin 
words that the infant children of many nations 
are involved in eternal and remediless death, 
Of course, all of Calvin’s disciples at this day 
repudiate, very illogically, this doctrine of their 
master; but it is quite useless for any of them 
to deny that he tanght it. 


Tre Massachusetts gubernatorial election—at 
least, the Republican nominating convention, 
which is tantamount thereto—takes place, un- 
fortunately for us, in the interval between the 
sending of this paper to press and receipt of it 
by our readers. We are, therefore, precluded 
from making upon it just those pertinent re- 
fiections that we would like. Still, we think 
there cannot be any reasonable doubt what the 
Worcester Convention will do. ‘There may be 
states in which money and intrigue can elect a 
governor or senator. But Massachusetts is 
not one of them. “Moral ideas are not quite 
obéolete with the Puritan mother of the com- 
monwealths. We look for the defeat of Gen- 
eral Butler by one‘or two hundred majority, and 
for -the passage of resolutions that shalt em- 
phatically condemn the back-salary ‘steal, of 
which he is the shameless €hampion. ‘ The Re- 
publican party is a very strong one;"bat no 
party is strong enough-~to carry the burden of 
@ patent outrage on the moral sentiments of 
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its best: citizens—at, least, within the limits of 
New England. In Iowa the Republican state 
committee has canceled the engagements of all 
congressmen who are in any way implicated in 
the back-pay grab, and it would be no pleasant 
sight for those who hofior New England if, 
while Iowa refuses to listen to the speeches of 
Logan and Harlan’ in support of better men 
than themselves, Magsachusetts were to elect 


as governor the man who {s by far the deepest. 


in this mire. Two years ago Mr. Butler made 
a similar appeal to his state, and was rejected. 
This time we trust that the emphasis with 
which it shall be done will discourage him till 
he has had leisure to become @ better man. 


Wedo not take much stock in the charges 
made by the Boston Advertiser that the Admin- 
istration is concerning itself to help General 
Butler in his canvass. It is very easy to make 
such charges ; but the only proof we have seen 
of them is the fact that some of the principal 
Federal office-holders of Massachusetts have 
done their best to elect him. Supposing they 
have, it is no more than was to have been ex- 
pected of them. They must serve their master 
as other local officials serve theirs in opposing 
him. For an office-holder belongs not to the see- 
retary or President who signs bis commission, 
but to the congressman who gets it for him. 
And, if the big offices in Massachusetts have 
been controlled by the superior energy and cun- 
ning of one man, nobody need be surprised if 
he bas the earnest support of the men whom he 
has had appointed, against such a time as this. 
We would urge that the Government should in- 
struct its officials not to be too meddlesome in 
local politics did we uot remember that col- 
lectors and postmasters have rights; and that so 
long as the old poison yet lurks about ourcivil 
service no radical reform can be secured. If it 
be true that Mr. Butler has been able to secure 
what local appointments he pleases, as has been 
asserted, on the claim that he bas the confi- 
dence of the Republicans of his state, it is to 
be hoped that the President will notice how 
trustworthy his claim has been. 


TREASURER SPINNER, though not a legal ex- 
pert, and, hence, writing simply as a non-pro- 
fessional layman, in his letter to a member of 
Congress, who seems to have been on the “ anx- 
ious seat,” in respect to the back-pay business, 
expresses the opinion that the only way to 
make a sure thing of returning the plunder to 
the Government is to devise it by a will to the 
people of the United States, “stating as a 
consideration the love and affection you bore 
your native land.” Wethink it hardly neces- 
sary that one should die or make a will in order 
to rescue himself and his heirs after him from 
any complications growing out of his legal 
title to back pay. Every man has the right to 
make a positive gift of what legally belongs to 
him, provided there be no fraud in the process 
orpurpose. Let these congressmen who pre- 
fer honor to disgrace purchase United States 
bonds with their back pay and send them to 
the United States Treasury for cancellation, 
and this will end the matter. There is no need 
of dying or the rather dolorous work of a last 
will and testament in order to set the matter 
right with the people or one’s own conscience. 
The method we have suggested will hit the 
nailon the head to a certainty. The way out 
of the difficulty is easy enough, provided there 
is & will to get out of it. 


Ex-CoNGRESSMAN FaRNSWwoRTH, of Illinois, 
drew his portion of the back-pay swindle, and 
then settled the account with his conscience by 
distributing it pro rata among the several coun- 
ties of his district. Some of the counties re- 
fused to receive it, while others took it. The 
farmers of McHenry County, at a recent con- 
vention, expressed their opinion of the act of 
the supervisors in accepting any portion of the 
swindle, in the following resolution : 

“* Resolved, That we, the farmers of McHenry 

County, in convention assembled, do disapprove 
the action of our county supervisors in accept- 
ing the pro rata share of the public money 
from the United States Treasury by our 
late representative in Congress.”’ 
“Sroten” is a pretty hard word for the act 
of their representative ; yet the farmers have the 
right of it in condemning the reception of any 
part of what was virtually a plunder under the 
forms of law. Mr. Farnsworth had, in equity 
and honor, only a vicious title to the money 
which he drew; and his offense was by no 
means condoned by giving itaway. Of course, 
he could convey no better title than he had; 
and this the farmers of McHenry County do 
not think sufficient to justify the reception of 
his gift. On the general principle that the par- 
taker is as bad as the thief, they wish to have 
no share in this plunder. 


A case under the Civil Rights Law, enacted by. 
the last legislature of this state,:has recently 
made its appearance in Poughkeepsie, in conse- 
quence of ‘the attempted exclusion of two col 
ored girls from one of the public schools of that 


law on the subject is explicit and should be 
obeyed. The first section reads as follows : 
“No eitizen ofthis state shall, by reason of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitud 
be excepted or excluded from the full an 
equal enjoyment of any accommodation, advan- 
tage, facil ty, or privilege furnished by innkeep- 
ers, by common carriers, whether on land or 
water, by licensed owners, managers, or lessees 
of theaters or other places of amusement, by 
trustees, commissioners, superintendents, teach- 
ers, and other officers of common schools and 
public institutions of learning, and by cemetery 
associations.”’ : 
The penalty for violating this law is not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than five hundred. 
Any exclusion of a colored child from a public 
school on the ground of ‘“‘color’’ would be 
clearly a violation of both the spirit and the 
letter of the law and furnish a legal occasion 
for the infliction of its penalty. The Pough- 
keepsie board of education have not yet settled 
the question in that city; yet, if they should 
conclude to violate the law, we hope they will 
be prosecuted as offenders. The law is the 
natural and just result of the amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States and 
should be enforced. The system of ‘nigger 
schools,” as a discrimination against race or 
color, should be abandoned throughout the 
entire land. The question whether such 
schools shall be longer continued in Brooklyn, 
of this state, was last week sharply discussed 
in its board of education, without coming to 
any finalaction, There is but one settlement 
of the question that is right; and this is to 
ignore all class distinctions in the management 
of our public school system. 


Juperne from the address issued to the Dem- 
ocrats of Iowa by the Democratic central com- 
mittee of that state, we should infer that the 
Democracy of Iowa is gravely pondering the 
question whether “to be or not to be.” The 
Committee have concluded not to call a Dem- 
ocratic convention until they see what becomes 
of the Anti-Monopoly party, and after this dis- 
covery to follow the leadings of political prov- 
idence. Unlike the Democrats of this state, 
who mean to die game, if die they must, and 
have, hence, spurned John Cochrane’s invitation 
to unite with the Liberal Republicans by simply 
taking no notice of it, these Iowa Democrats 
are not yet quite cured of their proclivity to 
the fusion theory. They appear to have had 
quite enough of fusion with Liberal Repub- 
licans, and now they are waiting to see what 
are the chances with the Anti-Monopolists. 
Their most serious difficulty consists in the fact 
that Iowa, like Massachusetts, is overwhelm- 
ingly a Republican state, and such it is likely 
to remain. 


THE Minnesota farmers, at their recent state 
convention at Owatonna, settled the question 
of corporate law as follows: 

‘* Resolved, That we will not aid in elevating 

any man to any important public position what- 
ever who will either deny or object to the exer- 
cise by the legislature of the power to reverse 
or annul at ay time any chartered privilege or 
so-called vested right, or any privilege claimed 
to be involved in any charter to any corpora- 
tion, railroad or otherwise, which experience 
has shown is or may be exercised by such cor- 
poration, or by other similar corporations, to 
the detriment of the public welfare; and that 
we will demand of every candidate for a high 
executive, legislative, or judicial position to 
whom we accord our eippor’ that he shall 
pledge himself to recognize the maintenance of 
this right by the government as a sacred duty, 
essential for the preservation of the liberties of 
the people and the stability and preservation of 
the commonwealth.” 
This resolution is long enough and strong 
enough to be good. We are not at all surprised 
that the grievance of which the farmers com- 
plain and which they are seeking to remove 
should lead to the use of strong words. Men 
are apt to speak strongly when they feel deep- 
ly. Yet it is well to remember that the Consti- 
tution of the United States forbids the states 
to pass any law impairing the obligation of 
contracts ; and that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided that corporate fran- 
chises ‘‘ partake of the nature of legal estates,” 
and that, when the grant ‘‘is absolute in its 
terms, without any condition or reservation im- 
porting a different intent,’ these franchises 
“become a contract within the protection of 
that clause of the Constitution which ordains 
that no state shall pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts.’’ It will be a mistake 
inthe farmers to make an attack on vested 
rights. They havea legal reality in this coun- 
try which nothing short of a revolution can 
subvert. Nor is there any necessity for such an 
attack to gain all the legitimate objects of the 
farmers’ movement. The power-of legislation 
over railroads, as public highways and common 
carriers, is quite sufficient for the purpose, 


PRESIDENT ELro1’s argument before the Edu- 
cational Association, at Elmira, against a Na- 
tional University was‘so sound and weighty that 
we-presume ft will be the deathblow-of the am- 
| bitious: scheme... A bill ‘incorporating and pro- 
viding for such an institution was presented: to 
Congress, last winter, and passed one or tio 





readings, The scale Proposed waa magnificent 
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as our Western prairies, and it was oposed 
allow it to spend some millions of amen a bs 
to carry on its departments and support its fac- 
ulty, among whom the president was to have 
the grade and pay ofa chief justice of the United 
States. We can see no reason why the General 
Government should run a university, and, if 
there were other reason for it, the experience 
of state unfversities has not been so happy as to 
encourage the nation to attempt the work in 
which so many states have failed. We are go 
good democrats that we see in the village com 
munity the foundation of civil law, and are not 
dissatisfied with the system which depends on 
voluntary local taxation to support local schools 
and trusts to private beneficence to found such 
institutions as draw their pupils froma wider 
area of country. The reply to President Eliot 
of ‘* William B. Wedgewood, LL.D., vice-chan. 
cellor of the National University, Washington, 
D. C.,” is as flimsy a document as we have 
lately seen, utterly unworthy of s- extraordi. 
nary an Office as he appears to fill. The best ar. 
gument init is that he finds on a double eagle 
which he is so fortunate as to own the words 
“Tn God wetrust,”’ which proves to him,againgt 
President Eliot, the doctrine of state personality 
and conscience. 


Wuart a blessing an advanced school must be 
to a retired community has been impressed on 
our attention by reading in the Putnam Patriot 
au historical account, by C. W. Bowen, of the 
Aeademy in Woodstock, Conn. Until this year 
it has been without any endowment and has 
not been very regularly carried on; but we 
bave been surprised to see how many men and 
women who have since gained a public repute. 
tion have been among its instructors. Its first 
teacher, in 1801, was the very able and very 
eccentric Rev: Thomas Williams, still living, at 
the age of 94, in Providence, R.I. Over twenty 
years ago he took part in its fiftieth annivers: 
ary. Among other teachers have been Professor 
8. Norton, of Hamilton College; Senator Pat 
terson, of New Hampshire (an extremely good 
teacher, says the historian) ; Edna Dean Prog, 
tor; and Prof. George. N. Webber, Whocan es- 
timate the influence of such earnest and schol- 
arly instructors? But there’ is another side to 
the story. An institution without an endow- 
ment has not merely ups, but downs. It has its 
poor teacbers, and, worse, its interregnums. In 
seventy-one years Woodstock Academy had 
as many as forty-one principals. It is a pleas- 


ure to know that the institution, which is now 


one of the best in the state, has just dedicated 
a superior edifice and secured a handsonie en- 
dowment, mainly through the energy of Mr. H. 


C. Bowen, a native and summer resident of 


Woodstock, and who will, we trust, pardon us 
for taking advantage of his absence in that 
town to refer thus to the institution in which 
he has taken so great anipnterest. At the ded 
ication of the Academy, besides the historical 
account to which we have referred, addresses 
were made by Senator Buckingham, Prof. 


Northrop, superintendent of public instraw 


tion for Connecticut, H. C. Bowen, and the 
Rey. Nathaniel Beach. : 


Wuat heinous sin a good joke has to expiate 
we know not; but this is certain, that it is dew 
tined from its birth to go up and down the 
earth for all subsequent ages, like the Wander- 
ing Jew. Among the Pebbles that we shied 
at our readers not long ago is one which a ven- 
erable correspondent, who used to write more 
frequently for Toe INDEPENDENT in his younger 


days, informs us that he remembers as far 


back as be remembersanything. It is the story 
of the soldier who shamefully deceived his 
comrade by telling him that it was his leg that 
had been shot off, instead of his head, It is te 
be found in so old a book as Dr. Knox’s ‘Ele 
gant Extracts,” where it is credited to 
‘“‘Tayler’’—not Jeremy, we imagine. Thus it 
reads, as we decipher the trembling characters 
of our aged correspondent: 
“ A cannon-buall, one bloody day, 
Took a poor sailor’s leg away, 
And, as on comrade’s back he made off, 
A second fairly took his head off. 
The fellow, in this odd emergence, 
Carries him pick-back to the surgeon’s. 
*Zounds!’ cried the doctor, ‘are you drank, 
To bring me here a headless trunk?’ 
* A lying dog!’ says Jack. ‘He said 
His leg was off, and not his‘yhead?’” 


SHAKESPEARE is so nearly a disembodied 
voice that it is with great pleasure we learn 
that Mr. J. O. Halliwell has discovered some 
old documents which give more authentic in- 
formation—though that is very little—about his 
connection:with the London theaters than we 
havehad. The sons of James Burbage say in 
an affidavit that they “built the Globe with 
sumuies of money taken up at interest which 
lay heavy on us many yeeres, and to ourselv@s 


' we Joyned thoge deserveing men, Shakspers 


Hemings, Condall, Phil.ips, and others, part 


ners in ‘they profittes of that’ they call the 


House.”’ James Burbage was algo i 
in the Blackfriars; -and, after telling how thelr 
father had purchesed it.et extreme rates and 
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e time let it to “Sone Eyanps,”” his sons 
pepe say tat ne “purchased the iease re- 
maining from Evans with our money, end 
placed men players, which were Hemings. 
Condall, Shakspeare, and Richard Burbage.” 
Tyis iavportant evidence wili quite modify 
opinions respecting Shakespeare's connection 
wish the theaters. A recent discovery of papers 
from the Bastile throws light on the history of 
the great French dramatist, Racine. He has 
been reproached with being of such a craven 
mind that he could not bear the slight dis- 

Jeasare of bis roya! master, Louis XIV, 
which is sad to have caused bis death. [t cow 
appears that he had been summoned before the 
ging to anewer the charge of having robbed 
an@ murdered the celebrated actress, La Dupare. 
Tie evidence was contemptible ; but the charge 
weighed heavily on the sensitive mind of the 
past, who died brokenhearted, in 1699. 


Tue Old Catholics have gained one important 
advantage in their contest with Ultramontan- 
isi. It has been decided by the Supreme Court 
of Prussia that they are not a new-fangled dis- 
sefiting sect, but a part of that Catholic Church 
which is known to thelaw. The decision was 
reached on this wise: An Ultramontane priest 
of-the Rhine country had published an abusive 
attack upon the Old Catholic services, and was 
prosecuted therefor under the 166th article 
of the penal code, which prohibits any insult 
peing offered to the worship of religious societies 
recognized by the state. The defense was that 
the Old Catholics were not a body of this 
cbaracter, having abandoned the Roman 
Catholic Church and not baving obteined any 
legal recognition by the Government; that the 
Evangelical and Roman Catholic churches 
were the only religious bodies known to the 

rin Prussia. This theory of tbe defense was 
adopted by the local court end the redress 

4 for was refused. But the cane was catried 
apto'the supreme judicial tribunal at Berlin, 
which has reversed the decision of the lower 
court and has pronounced as follows : 

“ As to the forming of a new religions socie- 

by the sense of the patent of March 30th, 
1947, that cannot affect the Old Catholics, but 
rather. the New Catholics; who are, iu fact, 
setting up a new doctrine, and, on the strength 
of their being in actual possession of the Cath- 
olfechurches and church property, demand to 
be treated as the sole true members and repre- 
sentatives of the Koman Catholic Church.” 
It follows from this that the flock of Bishop 
Reinkens are entitled to all the privileges ac- 
corded to Catholics by the Prussian laws, and 
digible to any benefices or bishoprics in the 
gitof the government. And it is very plain 
thahthe government is determined to use all 
its power for the protection and the propaga- 
tion of the Old Catholic body. 


....-Another eminent Englishman is coming 
tothis country. The Rev. Charles Kingsley 
says to us, Ina note dated Aug. 18th: ‘I ex- 
pect to visit you in person after Christmas, 
when I hope to spend a few months in seeing 
with my own eyes your wonderful country and 
people.” Canon Kingsley does not come here 
to get money, and, therefore, his advent will be 
wblazoned by lecture bureaus or advance 
agents ; but no more distinguished author will 
be among the visitors tothe United States this 
winter. Hé has, if we are not mistaken, a son 
in Colorado. 


+ooeThe Rev. T, DeWitt Talmage has as- 
sumed the-editorship of the Christian at Work. 
He will lay down as the first rule for his guid- 

the title to the first editorial which follows 
his\gteéting to his readers—‘ Dullness the 
Worst Heterodoxy.’’ And certainly the edi- 
torial pages of his first number are not dull. 
They compare the Methodist Church to a Rus- 
sian bath; Professor Tyndall to Artemus Ward, 
and vigorously demolish Professor Huxley. 
Mr, Talmage will put hie sermons into the 
Paper, ‘and doubtless attract toit many readers. 

-++«The National Baptist suggests that the 
$7,000 which Mr. Pomeroy gave to Mr. York to 
hand to Mr. Page to start » bank with, and 
which is yet without an owner, be used for the 
purchase of a Potter’s Field in the state capital. 
We second the motion, adding the suggestion 
that two or three of the Kansas politicians go 
out-and hang themselves, 60 as to give the 
&raveyard a good start. 

-veeA Boston preacher, in speaking of the 
danger of permitting the Bible to be crowded 
out by the newspaper, perpetrated the follow- 
ing excellent pun: ‘Men nowadays,” said he, 
are, like Zaccheus, desirious of seeing Jesus, 
bu cannot because of the Press.” 

+++. Tt must have been the religious editor of 
—" who broke forth in this uuworldly 
8 H 

““How.. beautiful -is the 
entérs into. fancy drinks ? oe iiema 
kaléidds: . to be admired by the mouth, in- 
stead.ot the eye.” 


+++-The last of the indemnity has besa pafd 4 
by France to -Prussis;- wi Semr-Crapeau now 
Owes “iifs' “German n bor nothing but s 
gradge and ewe ‘ ; 
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THE INDEPRBNDENT. 


Religious Jutelligence, 


A CaTE dispatch from Rome announces that 
thé Pope te again indisposed. The venerable 
Pontiff cannot be expected to endure these re- 
peated attacks of {liness, and there will be re- 
sewed uneasiness in Catholic circlés at the an- 
councement of this intelligence. There is an 
improbable rumor that he has offered to come 
to/ terms with the German Emperor. The con- 
flict has gone too far for either side to yield. 
Every day the iinea are being drawn more 
clearly, and, as the London 7imes says, ‘‘ when 
the iron discipline of Prussia encounters the 
rigid infailibility of Rome it is very difficult 
to foresee the course of the struggle.’ 
The laws which regulate the Catholic 
theological seminaries are being rigorously 
enforced. The government first gave the 
bishops six weeks’ notice thet they must sub- 
mit to the government, for its approval or re- 
vision, the course of study in the various sem- 
inaries. Toe demand has been refused, and 
upon this the government grants to the sem- 
inaries have been withdrawn. The Bishop of 
Ermeland has been deprived of the government 
contribution to the salaries of his ¢hapter ; the 
Bishop of Westphalia no longer receives the 
government subsidy for his seminary; the 
Bishop of Fulda has had his boys’ school forc- 
ibly closed ; and in most cases the prelates have 





’ been informed that the priests educated in their 


seminaries will not be eligible to Prussian 
livings, and that the celebration of religious 
Offices by them will be illegal, so that mar- 
riages by them will be void in law and regis- 
tration of births informal. The government has 
also informed the Archbishop of Posen that the 
young men educated in his seminaries will not 
be entitled:to the usual exemption from milita- 
ry service, ard that they will be drafted into 
the army as ordinary rank and file. When it 
comes to this, the shutting up of churches and 
cathedrals will undoubtedly be resorted to, and 
it will be strange if there is not civil war in 
Germany. The Old Catholics, on the other 
hand, thongh as yet a feeble flock, have the 
whole power of the government on their side, 
and; now that their organization is perfected, it 
is possible that they may make large accessions 
from the intelligent Catholics, nearly all of 
whom are more devoted to their country than 
to their church. The lower classes of Cath- 
olics will, no doubt, adhere to the Church ; but 
the gentry will cleave to the Empire. The Con- 
ference of German Professors of Canon Law, 
which was held at Cassel, on the 13th and 14th 
inst., has decided that the Old Catholics must 
be recognized by the stute as members of the 
Catholic Church; that the German govern- 
ments are obliged to recognize Dr. Reinkens as 
a Catholic bishop; that the Old Catholics may 
vindicate by law the endowments of the 
Catholic establishments and _ institutions; 
and that priests disobeying the laws of the 
state may be deprived of their incomes..... 
Father Hyaciuthe has been preaching in Geneva 
on the Euchaftistic Liturgy. At this service, 
which was held in the old public library, the 
liturgy was clearly and distinctly read for the 
first time in the French language. His doc- 
trine with respect to the sacrament was not 
greatly different from that of the Angli- 
can. Ritualists. We quote from the Swiss 
Times. 

‘Dwelling upon the conditions of acceptable 
worship, he spoke especially of the nature of the 
Real Presence in the Holy t, declaring 
that the true Catholic doctrine of that sacra- 
ment had been grossly corrupted and material- 
ized. With equal clearness and in the most ex- 
plicit language he affirmed the real spiritual and 
denied the corporal presence of Christ in that 
sacrament. He ci even some of the most 
authoritative of later Catholic theologians to 
contirm his explicit and reiterated denial that 
any material or physical change whatever was 
wrought by the act of consecration in the holy 
elements, which were spiritually converted into 
the body and blood of Christ, through whicb, 
as instruments or means, the souls of the faith- 
ful communicants were fed with spiritual food 
in the faithful partaking of that sacrament,” 
In itself considered, this doctrine may not be 
altogether acceptable to many Protestants; 
but, as a sign of progress in the right direction, 
it will be welcome to all who love light more 
than durkness....In France the clerical revival 
has-been greatly stimulated by the accession of 
MacMahon, The people are going wild with 
religious fervor aud the number of pilgrimages 
is increasing. By means of their various be- 
nevolent societies the priests have lately been 
grafually increasing their power over the com- 
mon people. The Pull Mall Gazette tells of one 
of these associations which is doing. a novel 
work. Itis called the Society of St. Francois 
Regis, and it was started to promote marriages 
among péople who were living together unwed- 
ded, “It gives. wedding trousseaux to the 
bride, a suit of clothes to the bridegroom, pays 


Vall the ehurch fees, and a dinner after the cere-» 


mony’; inshort, it marries the sinful pairs with-: 


out its costing them anything. “This society te | 


4m fall. work now, and its popularity may be 
udged from the fact that it brought about 


4.700 unigns in the course st yeer.” - 9 « 





-»-. The,Fneeman's Journal ia ted ve Shing shat 
ip publishing its notice of the fact that Father 
Lewis has holy water {rom the Grotto of 
Lourdes ‘on draught,”’ and for sale at ‘two 
dollaras-phial,”’ it “committed ep,indiacretion.” 
“It has,” says the Journal, “a look, an.appear- 
ance that we do not like. But we are skeptical 
about the profit made upon it. We know that 
the one dozen liters kindly sént us, asa free gift, 
less than two years aga, by the Very Rev. 
Father Pelamorgues, cost us more in custom- 
house’ and other fees, in time, trouble, filling, 
packing, and forwarding phials, etc., etc. than 
a hogshead:of Rochereau & Cie’s vest Bordeaux 
wine would have done to have it bottled and 
storedin ourcellar. But the reason of this is 
that we areawkwardabout all-euchthings.”* It ts 
very likely.that. Abbe MacMaster has had much 
more experience in bottling good claret than in 
selling holy water; but there is no reason to 
believe that Fatber Lewis is as “‘awkward” in 
pious frauds of this sort as the editor of the 
Journal. If the water can be obtained for 
nothing at Lourdes, as he says, there is no 
reason why Father Lewis should not import it 
and sell it for two dollars a vial at a good round 
profit—especially since he has gota good deal 
of gratuitous advertising. But the Journal ig 
dissatisfied to have him pocket the gains, which 
should rightly go to Holy Mother Church, and 
this is the way it proposes to dispose of the 
water: 

“ Now, under the shadow of the good Sisters 

of Charity, might there not be a plan devised 
to have an ample supply of this water of the 
Grotto of Lourdes at the disposal of the Sisters 
in charge of the Foundling Asylum? Then the 
man with plenty of means could go there and 
get a litre (a bottle holding a trifle overa quart) 
of the water, with the official seal of the Grotto 
on.it. .And he would certainly leave his offer- 
ing, not pay, of five or ten dollars or more, in 
thanksgiving to our Immaculate Lady of 
Lourdes for having obtained the water.’’ 
That there is something which partakes of the 
nature of a miracle in connection with this 
water of Lourdes we are by no means disposed 
to deny, The brazen imposture practiced by 
the priests who sell it and the astounding cre- 
dulity exhibited by the people who buy it are 
both very nearly miraculous. 


..»-The Rev. Dr. Babb, formerly editor of 
the Herald and Preshyter and now editorial 
correspondent, writes a long letter te that 
paper, giving the result of his observations 
with regard to attendance upon prayer-meet- 
iugs in the Presbyterian churches. He says: 

‘*In a church of three hundred members 
sixty are considered a large prayer-meeting, 
and the number is oftener thirty than sixty. In 
a church of one hundred members if twenty or 
twenty-five come to the prayer-meeting the 
pastor is encouraged. He reports to presby- 
tery that the week evening meetings of the 
church are well sustained. In the smaller 
churches frequently the pastor, one or two 
elders, and five or six women constitute the 
usual prayer-meeting; and this is accepted as 
the normal state of affairs. If there is any in- 
crease upon this average attendance, it is con- 
sidered a sign of special religious interest—the 
beginning of a revival. I think we may set 
down about fifteen per cent. as the average at- 
tendance at prayer-meeting. In other words, 
where there are a hundred communicants, 
about fifteen of them go pretty regularly to 
prayer-meeting, and about eighty-five of them 
go very seldom or not.at all, There are excep- 
tions, I am aware. Some pastors make the 

rayer-meeting so interesting that they get as 
high as fifty per cent, of their people to attend, 
Some even get those who ure not members of 
the'chureh tocome. But these are not only 
exceptions; they are rare exceptions, Let any 
reader of this letter inquire into the matter in 
his town, or city, or neighborhood, and he will 
find that the average is about as I have stated 
it. 


Dr. Babb is not satisfied with this exhibit, 
and thinks that some means ought to be devised 
to improve the attendance upon the meetings; 
a subject upon which there is abviously a good 
deal which needs to be said. 


...-Mr. Joseph Murphy writes to the Sperta- 
tor giving some facts as to the manner in which 
the commutation of clerical incomes under the 
Irish Charch Act is working in his neighvor- 
hood. The Representative Body of the 
Church has succeeded in investing the commu- 
tation money at an average rate of 4 per ceut, 
and credits the diocese with 4 per cont. per 
annum on the commutation money of its 
clergy. The Diocesan Council has drawn up a 
schedule of incomes for the clergy of the 
parishes, and @ careful computation shows that 
the interest will pay about 9.20ths of the in- 
comes 60 fixed, leaving the rest to be made up 
by contributions, The incomes vary from $1,500 
to $750 and the contributions of the parishes 
in proportion. What this means is that the 
property possessed by the Church has been dis- 
posed of and so invested that the interest pays 
almost half of the salaries of the ministers, Mr, 
Murphy says that the scheme has the great ad- 
vantage of making the clergy when once 
elected‘almost as independent of their congre- 
gations'as they Were in the Established Church. 
‘We doubt the advantage. — 

....Sea Clift Grove ts the headquarters of the 
Sanétificationists, and the’ proprietors of this 


-watering-place of the bigher life are at present 


engaged in a lsweutt with certain elect Method- 
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| iat ladies, who.originated the Benlah Misaion— 


¢ home for homeless. children. The Beulah 
Mission sisters allege that the Sea Cliff breth- 
ren induced them to exehange their property, 
already partly improved, for some at Sea Cliff 
that was comparatively valueless; and that, 
confiding in the representations of the saints 
aforesaid, they have been sw—eetly relieved of 
some of their property. We don’t know any- 
thing about the merits of the quarrel. lt is 
bard to believe that the sisters could make false 
and injurious accusations against the brethren, 
ard equally hard to think that the brethren 
concected with such an association could do 
anything naughty. And it would be still more 
painful to find out that both parties are-in the 
wrong. The case is in the courts; and it is 
likely that before it is finished some light may 
be throwa upon the manner of building up 
religious watering-places. 


.... The Berlin correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette gives a discouraging report of the de- 
cline of Protestantism in Germany, as indicated 
by the falling off in the number of theological 
students. Ten years ago there were 1,100 such 
atudents in the six eastern provinces of Prussia, 
whereas during the past half-year there were 
only 680, and a similar diminution is shown by 
the records of all the German universities ex- 
cept that of Leipzig. In Wurtemberg and Ba 
den especially it is found difficult to obtain a 
sufficient number of candidates to fill the vacan- 
cies among the Protestant clergy. Ia the last 
number of the Neue Kvangelische Kirchenzeitung 
Dr. Messmer, the editor, attributes this decrease 
in the study of theology to the ‘‘anti-ecclesi- 
astical spirit of the time,’’ to the “‘lukewarm- 
ness with which religion is viewed even in the 
families of the clergy,” to the ‘contempt with 
which pions youths at the German colleges are 
treated by their fellow-students,”” to the “hu- 
miliations which the clergy have to suffer in 
public life,” and to the divisions which have 
sprung upin the Church itself. ‘It is very sel- 
dom,” says Dt, Messmer, ** that theson of a fam- 
ily of uobles or merchants now elects to stady 
theology, and preaching seems to have lost all 
iis influence.” State churchism has accom- 
plished its perfect work in Germany in the devi- 
telization of the Protestant Chureh. Yet this is 
the cup which sundry reformers in this country 
would press to the lips of American churches, 


«---The Central Christian Advocate, in dis- 
cussing the figures of Mr. Goss with regard to 
the decline of Methodism iu this city, says 
this; 

‘The Methodist Church is not doing ita duty 

to the poor in New York City. We have 2 less 
number of church edifices, but they have greatly 
increased in value. We want nothing else to 
convince us that there is something wrong. 
And the wrong is that as a church we are not 
prosecuting onr work among the industrial 
classes. ‘This has always been the strunghuid 
of Methodism.” 
That is undoubtedly part of the trnth; and the 
rest of itis, we are inclined to thiuk, that the 
system of itinetancy 14 not adapted to the large 
cities, 


...eThe reguiar semi-annual council of the 
Latter Day Saints was in session last week, at 
Council ‘Bluffs, Iowa. ‘Several thousand” 
members from all parts of the world were said 
to be in attendance. The dispatch neglected 
to tel] us how meny thousands. Joseph Smith, 
the son of the Jate Jamented Joe, the founder of 
the Church, was present.and led the meeting, 
We are not informed as to what these belated 
saints did or proposed to do, 


aemnlananiaan 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tne Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth K. Thomas president, have latcly 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 


Publisher's Department, 


No one Person in this whole country will 
ever buy one of the painful metal spring 
Trusses after he has once seen the new Elas- 
tic Truss, which retains the rupture under 
the hardest exercise and the most sudden 
strain of the body, is worn night and day 
‘with comfort, and should not be removed 
during the short time necessary to effect a 
cure, Sent by mail everywhere by the 
Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
City, who send Circulars free on applica- 

on, 


re 

Tus best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way. N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 
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MARY CLEMMER AMES'S NEW 
BOOK, - 


TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON. 





We understand that agents are meeting 
with remarkable success in canvassing for 
Mrs. Mary CLEMMER AmEs’s new book, ‘‘ TEN 
Years my Wasurneton.” We are glad of 
it. Through her published books ‘and her 
inimitable “ Woman’s Letters from Washing- 
ton” the name of Mary Clemmer Ames has 
become a familiar and honored household 
word. In her character.as a lady of more 
than; ordinary ability and a talented and 
widely-known. correspondent of the press 
she has enjoyed rare facilities: for observa- 
tion and for obtaining reliable information 
concerning the “inner life” at Washington, 
together with »the mysteries, wonders, mar- 
vels, and'secret doings of the Government 
Departments, of Representatives, Senators 
Office-Holders, Office-Seekers, male and fe: 
male Lobbyists, etc.—in fact, of every phase 
of life inthe National Capital—such as no 
other person of either sex has ever before 
been able to command, With her skillfuy 
pen she draws a vivid picture of Washing- 
ton as tt really is; and, while lively humor, 
tender pathos, brilliant wit, and stern crit- 
ical observation are conspicuous in her 
pages, the quick-sightedness and delicacy of 
her touch are such as at once characterize 
this work asa new and hitherto unattempted 
literary effort, a picture of the “inner” 
Washington life ‘‘asa Woman sees tt.” Her 
keen eye has been watchful of every person, 
cognizant ofevery fact. She takes us witb 
her, and points out to us not only what an 
ordinary observer.might see and. describe, 
but what (with awoman’s wit anda patriot’s 
devotion) sbe herself has seen and felt. 

It is a book of national interest—a book for 
pvery one.” It is actually overflowing with 
good ‘things for every man, wothan, and 
child—full of amusement and instruction 
for ali—a perfect panorama of the countless 
and mighty interests of the National Capital 
as they appear to one who has dived into 
the mysteries of Life Behind the Scenes. Mrs. 
Ames is our guide everywhere. She shows us 
the wonders and the workings of the elabor- 
ate machinery of the'Government ; she leads 
us over the national buildings, and tell us all 
about the men and women whose words and 
deeds are making up to-day’s history of our 
country. She explains what they do and 
how they do it; and in a charming manner 
she givesus the fen years’ experience of @ clever 
and wide-awake tooman. 

No other book ever published has appealed 
to so large a constituency as does this one. 
It is a book for no one class, Fae gr 
sect, or party; @ is @ work for all. It is 
indisrensable to every wide-awake and pro- 
gressive person—young, old, rich, poor, 
black, white, saint, or sinner, everywhere. 
It is a book for American homes and hearth- 
stofies, and wherever there is an American 
fanvily there is a customer waiting for this 
charming and valuable work upon American 
life as it really exists at the center of power, 
as @ woman sees tt. 

In'point of printing, binding, gilding, or- 
namentation, and, above all, beautiful and 
costly illustration, this work is unexcelled; 

. while the superb ateel-plate portrait of Mary 
Clemmer Ames, engraved: from a photo- 
graph taken expressly for the purpose and 
the first and only portrait of any kind ever 
eugraved of her, will be highly prized by 
the tens of thousands fn all sections of our 
— who love and admire her genius. 

To -the -forty~ million people’ of “these 
United States this volume is offered as a 
work f rare interest and undeniable value, 
well warii, of an honored place in every 
home. 


VIENNA PREMIUMS AGAIN, AND 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINES. 


By reference to the “ General Regulations 
of the Vienna Universal Exhibition,” pub- 
listed by Archduke Regnier, President of 
the’ Imperial Commission, we find medals 
were to be awarded in the Mechanical De- 
partment in two classes—one for MERIT and 
one for, Procress...The medal for. merit 
was forthe article possessing the gréatest 
merit of its kind and class; and the medal 
for progress for the ‘article or thing which 
had made the greatest progression toward 
perfection. (In this country the award of 
progress would be called a second premium.) 
Hence, we conclude that, as the Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine was the only sewing machine 
that received the Grand Medal of Merit, 
when the awards were made at the Vienna 
Exposition, it must have been the best sew- 
ing machine on exhibition;-although other 
sewing machines that received medals for 
progress should pat be considered very in. 
ferior machines, At the great Amprican 
Centennial Exposition of 1676 pod may 
have vo tmpreved as to equal . 
renowned Wilson Siuttis Sewing 
=Now York Trituno, Supt, ih, 1878, 








CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 
CONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


‘WE were agreeably surprised on Tuesday 
of ‘last week to find, by an’ examination of 
profiles and maps, that a line of railway so 
closely approximating to an air line could 
be constructed across the rugged Allegha- 
nies, in an easterly and westerly direction, at 
a comparatively moderate cost. We were 
invited by the secretary of the Continental 
Railway Company to visit their office and 
listen to an explanation of a scheme to build 
a great trunk freight line of railway from 
New York to the Missouri River. 

The explanation was made by Mr. J. E. 
Abbott, one of the engineers of the Com- 
pany, and was exceedingly interesting, in- 
structive, and conclusive as to the objects to 
be attained and the results which would be 
acquired by the country by the great pro- 
ducing states of the West, the manufacturing 
states of the seaboard, aud especially by the 
City of New York. 

Mr. Abbott premised that ‘‘ three years 
since a few engineers and capitalists fore- 
saw that, with the unexampled growth of 
the country and the remarkable productive- 
ness of the West, a very short time would 
elapse before the present lines of transport- 
ation between the seaboard and the West 
would, aside from the extraordinary expense 
of operating them, be found entirely inade- 
quate to the needs of commerce. They there- 
upon commenced a reconnoissance for an air 
line railway from the Hudson to the Missouri 
River, which they found to be not only prac- 
ticable, but that a railway could be built 
over this route at a comparatively moderate 








cost, which would shorten the geographical 


distance between New York and the import- 
ant commercial centers of the West over 
any existing railway, so as to make a great 
saving in the expense of transportation in 
that respect, as well as to greatly reduce the 
grades and curvatures by this new line. 
The work of organization was thereupon com- 
menced with vigor, and charters were ob- 
tained through the various states (six in num- 
ber) to be crossed by this line, until their 
legal status was complete, giving the Com- 
pany full authority to construct, operate, and 
maintain a railway from Council Bluffs, in 
the State of Iowa, to the Hudson River or 
New York Bay, with a connecting line to 
Chicago... In.the meantime, right of way 
has been secured for upward of 900 miles, 
and local aid amounting to four millions 
of dollars obtained along the line, 
which amount it is expected will be 
increased to ten milliovs. Contracts - for 
construction have been let between Tif- 
fin, Ohio, and Chicago, and the Company 
have upward of one hundred miles graded, 
ready for the iron. The Company havealso 
secured ample facilities for terminal pur- 
poses, which are to be utilized for the 
cheapest and most expeditious manner of 
handling freights by means of elevators, 
coal-yards, and warehouses, to and from 
which vessels of any draught can receive 
and discharge cargoes. This last being, in 
our opinion, next in importance to com- 
merce to the shortening of distance and 
cheapening of rates of transportation. 

It was shown by statistics that this new 
line passes through counties of large pro- 
ductions for its entire length, and that its 
prospects for local business is good, not- 
withstanding the fact that but the single 
idea of constructing a great tbrough freight 
line from the seaboard tothe West was ever 
entertained by its projectors. 

Ahistory of the original objects and pur- 
poses of construction of the present routes 
of railway which have been joined for 
through business was then giyen, from 
which it may be easily seen that transport- 
ation by these accidenial trunk lines. must 
necessarily be more expensive than the pro- 
ducers or consumers should be called upon 
to pay. 

The shortest route between New York 
and Chicago, the Pennsylvania Central, is 


made up from niné original local roads, 
built to sudserve the interests of.certain 


localities only, and now consolidated into 
one line and one management, to better sub- 
serve the interests of through commerce. 
Necessarily indirect, . circuitous, and never 


designed either for heavy traffic or quick 


transit, the result hea been that millions of 


dollars bere bean and will be expended upan 


this road-to adept it more and more for the 


purposes pf 4 through line, which are added 
to the cost of transportation and for which 
we have to pay. What is true of the Penn- 
sylvania Central is equally true of the New 
York Central and the other trunk lines— 
the original cost of these roads showing but 
& proportionate amount of the basis of pres- 
ent, dividends. 

The Continental Railway is the first trunk 
line projected as such between the seaboard 
and the West; and, asa result, shows the 
astonishing and significant fact, first, that it 
saves in geographical distance over the 
shortest line between New York and Chica- 
go 128 miles, aud in the matter of grades 
(taking the computation of engineers as a 
basis, that the overcoming of twenty feet of 
up-grade is equivalent to a mile of level 
road) @ large amount in addition. 

The comparison of grades between these 
two lines shows the following general phe- 
nomena—viz., the Continental, built as an air 
line, seeks the best route, regardless of all 
other practicable consequences, and, as an 
example, crosses the Alleghanies at an alti- 
tude of 1,440 feet above tide-water, and, 
leaving the western line of Pennsylvania 
at 1,100 feet above, crosses the Pennsylvania 
Central at Fort Wayne at even grade; while 
the latter road crosses the Alleghanies at 
2,161 feet above tide, descends to Pittsburg 
at 748 fect above tide, overcoming a grade so 
heavy as to require the breaking up of its 
trains, while the Continental has no grades 
going East to exceed thirty feet to the mile 
and forty feet going West. 

Here, then, is an element of saving in cost 
of transportation which is of great import- 
ané¢e and is worthy of attention. The same 
wide difference in grades between the Con- 
tinental and the other trunk lines will, upon 
examination, be found to be equally ap- 
parent. 

The Continental is to be a double-track 
steel-rail road (rails 68 pounds to the lineal 
yard) and .of the highest standard, and 
will be capable of moving an immense 
amount of freight. It is to be operated ata 
rate of specd not to exceed ten miles per 
hour; and, so operated, it scems to us, 
holds the solution of cheap transportation 
between the East and the West in its grasp. 

To New York City the importance of 
such a trunk line is.scarcely to be computed, 
and to the country at large, to use the words 
of one of the most eminent minds of the 
time: “If there is one thing which the coun- 
try’needs to-day more than another, it is the 
completion of just such a railway as the 
Continental.” 


ROUND THE GLOBE. 


Mr. A. PLaaoE, manager of Cook’s second 
personally conducted party round the world, 
has arrived in New Yerk from London, and 
will remain until the 20th ivst., when the 
party will leave.via Saratoga, Niagara Falls, 
etc., for San Francisco, sailing from there 
October 15th. The cost ‘of this tour, includ- 








more persons can be accommodated b 
making early application to Cook, Sou 
Jenkins, 262 Broadway, New York, where 
Mr. Plagge will be happy to see avy one 
contemplating the trip and will cheerfully 
give ali information. 

Specimen tours numbering 1,300 in Europe 
and. America. Price 10 cents. 


$< 


Tue Ladies prefer Eureka Machine Twist 
on account of its superior strength, smooth- 
‘ness, and elascity. _Every spool is full 
length. 


M. Hampurcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 
tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos, 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
ER 


INDISPENSABLE—the Babcock Extinguisher 

















WE can recommend any of our readers 


who may come to New York to stop at the 
New Union Square Hotel, corner of Union 
Square and Fifteenth street. It bas recent- 
ly been rebuilt and is second to none in the 
city. Among other new improvements are 
telegraph communication with every room 
and 8 general news telegraph, that prints ‘el 
the important news as soon as received, 





. Don’r let your children spend money for 
trash, but let them get a game of Avilude. 
If the pictures and book form, com prisin; 

this game weré in boo! they el 





You “Ace iad Suaneunns Price ie 


ing expenses, is only $1,575, gold. A few | 





OUR CHROMOS., 


Ownxe to a misunderstanding, the whole 
editions of our Chromos, ‘ Good-night 





.Frolic” and ‘‘ So Tired,” were mounted on 


cardboard; for which reason we have been 


unable to supply our orders for those » 


unmounted and mounted on stretchers. An. 
other edition, to fill those orders, is now 
being printed, and will be completed in 


a few weeks. The delay in sending out | 


the Chromos for the last year was owing 
to the inferiority of the early editions, and 
also to the amount of labor required to or. 
ganize the Chromo department, which wag 
greater than we anticipated, and so found 
us somewhat unprepared. Our arrange. 
ments for another season are now all com. 
pleted, the pictures are progressing 
very satisfactorily, and there will here. 
after be no delay in fulfilling our prom. 
ises in the way of premiums. We make 
this notice in order that our subscribers 
who have failed to get their Chromog 
shall know that they are not forgotten, to 
apologize for our delay, and also to assure 
our readers that we propose to be on hand 
the coming season with something really 
good for a premium, and to be prepared to 
fill orders promptly, however fast they may 
come to us. 





Roorrne Parnt.—One coat of Gline’s Slate 
Roofing Paint will last longer than ten-.of 
any other. Will stop all the LEAKS in 





shingle, tin, iron, or felting roofs. Never — 


cracks nor SCALES and is FIRE-PROOF. It 


‘has a heavy hody, and is only 80 cents per 


gallon, ready for use. The colors are red 
and purple. The New York Slate Roofing 
Company, 6 Cedar street, manufactures it, 
Send for their circular. It will pay you. 





YOU CANNOT MISTAKE THEM, 


THERE is no mistaking the symptoms of 
worms. Dull eyes, @ swollen upper lip, 
picking of the nose, listlessness, a vacant ex. 
pression of countenance, swelling of the 
bowels, pains in the abdomen, an irregular 
or vitiated appetite, and uneasy sleep are 
among the indubitable evidences that the 
vile parasites are ‘‘ mining unseen” in either 
the upper or lower intestines: Immediate 
recourse should be had, under the circum- 
stances, to Dr. Rocrers’s VEGETABLE WORM 





Syrup, the most expeditious, painless, and . 


agreeable of all worm-destroying prepara- 
tions. In the composition of this Syrup 
botanical specifics only areemployed. None 
of the mineral agents commonly prescribed 


by physicians are present in this wholesome ° 


and salutary article. It is guaranteed to 
expel worms of every description, without 
the griping which accompanies the operation 


of other vermifuges. For sale by all drug: 
gists. 





DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


J. ALLEN & Son have removed to 814 
Fifth Avenue, near 32d street. For im- 
proved artificial dentistry send for pame 
phlet. 


TWO FRIGHTFUL POISONS. 


UNQESTIONABLY the cause of scrofuls 
and of all external ulceration and virulent 
irritation of the skin is poison in the blood 
When mercury is given as a remedy for 
diseases of the flesh, the skin, the muscles, 
or the glands, one poison may be neutralized, 
but another is substituted. The deadly virus 
of the mineral takes the place of the virus of 
disease, and mercurial eruptions, sores, 
swellings, and contractions are the melan- 
choly results. Now mark this truth, for it 
is a truth, established by experience: All the 
maladies for which mercury is prescribed 
Scoviiu’s Boop AND Liver SyRvp, assisted 
by the purgative operation of Dr. Morr’s 
VEGETABLE LIVER PILxs, will inevitably cure. 
Nor is this all—the same irresistible disia- 
fectant, aided by the same genial cathartic, 
isa’ specific for all complaints of which 
mercury is the pernicious cause. For sale 
by all druggists, Depot 118 Warren street, 
New mie 
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of people to be the best and most reliable 


‘plood purifier in the world. 
——— 


A MEDICINE EVERYBODY RE- 
QUIRES. 


Or all medicines, those of a cathartic na- 
A good purgative 
js as much an article of prime necessity in 
every family as sugar or flour. The great 
object is to secure the best; and, if demand 
fs a measure of value, it may be fairly 
¢elaimed that Dr. Morr’s VEGETABLE LIVER 
Pris are the most valuable of aperients, for 
their consumption is immense and their 
popularity continually increasing. A volume 
‘might be filled with well-attested cures of 
dyspepsia, chronic costiveness, liver com- 
plaint, jaundice,. biliousness, and female 
troubles wrought by this comprehensive 
medicine. It is also the best evacuant that 
ean be administered in fevers, and when 
given as an auxiliary to Dr. Hall’s Balsam 
for the Lungs, in coughs, colds, rheumatism, 
etc., will be found eminently useful in ex- 
pediting acure. For sale by all druggists. 
rr 

Puan Home Tak ann MeEpicar Com- 
won Sense, by E. B. Foote, M.D., is the 
best selling book in the hands of agents. 
Agents wanted. Address Box 788, N. Y. 








HOW TO SHORTEN LIFE. 


Tue recipe is simple. You have only to 
fatch a violent cold and neglect it. Aber- 
nethy, the great English surgeon, on being 
informed by a lady that she had ouly a bad 
‘cough, exclaimed: ‘‘ What would you have, 
fhidame—the plague?” The worst coughs 
and colds are, however, conquerable. Dr. 
Hati’s Lune Baxsam is their Master. No 
matter how obstinate they may be, they 
have to yield to this balm for all pulmonary 
irritation. In Whooping Cough and Croup 
it immediately allays the alarming symp- 
toms, and should, therefore, be-always with- 
in reach where ‘there are young children. 
The happiest effects attend its use in Bron- 
chitis, Pneumonia, Asthma, Diphtheria, and 
all other distressing or dangerous maladies 
that attack the organs of respiration. When 
eod-liver oil, hydrocyanic acid, and ali the 
pet remedies of the faculty for consumptive 
‘symptoms have proved useless, the Balsam 
will, in a majority of cases, effect a cure. 
For sale by all druggists and medicine deal- 


ers eve ry where. 
A 





$50,000 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY 
remedy which will cure Chronic a, Pains 
Bins, tmbe, - sand Chest, se goat ysect 
Grate ae i fate. Sola 3 ihe o Dress 
sista. Depot, 10 k Place, New Y " 





MARRIED. 


— MEAD. — At At North Greenwich; Conn., 
uesday, Sept the Rev. Wm. P. Alcott, 


. 2d, 1873, b’ 
ate atk of New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
a P P., daughter of Silas D. Mead, Esq., of the 
ERSOLL—SCOFIELD.—At Norwich, Conn., Sept. 
wy the. the Rev. Wm. C. Scofield, Err Broeat tn ngersoll, wot 
officiating clergyman ” 





DIED. 2 


MoorE.—At Green L. L, on the 29th of August, 
gus Moore, wide widow ot : Jeremiah Moore, in 


a BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 
of rheumatism, aches, pains, 
swellings, frost bites, caked 
j breasts, burns, scalds, selt- 
-_..” -Theum, etc... upon the human 
ile "- frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 
WealtArpor ete. upon animals in one year 
“ti af other pretended remedies -baye since 
the world began. The recipe of the Liniment 
and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 
each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one.. 
‘Tt iano humbug. There is-no pain which it 
Will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 
‘or lameness it will not eure. No family or 
stock-owner can affotd to be without Centaur 
Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals, J. B. Rosz & Co. bs 
58 Broadway, N. ¥. 


IMPORTAN T BOOKS. 
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Vecerin is acknowledged by all clases | FFE WER and AGUE,| 8 B 


DUMBAGUE, INTERMITTENT FEVER, etc. 


KEITH'S FEVER AND. AGUE gis : 


or 68'por halt ave Bont by” by 7 ‘on OA ee 
B. KEITH &2CO., 41 Libertyst.,N.Y, 


HAIR DYE. 


W. A. BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best én the world’ The only True and Perfect Dye. 
: Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


ane 














Mothers, wr steapo nee 





sYnuP for for ul diseusee ini Tacldeet t to oy pe bette of teeth 
ing in dren. es sy _ by gtring relief 
= colic, re; Peotone the bowels, ving relief 
— to the -_ gives rest t0 to rir ther. 
be Rev Cow's SOUTING SYRUP.” 
For sale by, all druggists... 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





G OX ERNMENT ‘SALE OF 
Y CLOTHING AN UIPAGE AND 
AMQUARTERMASTER'S STORES. 


DEPOT CARTER Laan S a 
‘A, SLAG 
Wit be sola at PUBLIC AUOCTI N, at the Phi 
is depot of the 


Jackets aptty OF old Bola pat Hats, Hat 4 it mee “y 
ac. e . J +] 
Sack Costs, lined and unlined, etc., under the requ’ 


ments of the law of March’ 3d, 1873, which enacts 
omen hen the new uniform is distributed we the 
jn ed, incapable of fe of Palteration, shall "be be lon by the 


notice “5 Naa te foe proceeds of 





Ca entiscutene: and 

such sales shall be co ito 

Also a large quantity of unserviceable and ed 
Camp and i 








Kersey, 

Rubber ponenos, Tron Ly, and vari- 

1 hu a large lot of woolen, 
finen, rope, and other cut! 

terms of sale be in the catal 
which can be obtained at this office, or at the Sc ® Sehuy!- 
the py he Now tod ond 1a South Fo urth Street, 
omas Ds, a! ‘o 

Philadelphia. 


L. C. EASTO: 


Assistant Quartermaster-General, U:8. A. 





OFFICE OF CHIEF suicaonee Det } 
First auennicapren D or, 
OUSTON-sT. +» CO GREENE, 
YourkK, A 

S D peers aeie DUP 
CA’ with a ate igvlis of a hope = at- 
this omes um t tith, his 1 forthe — 
Pw: New York Har- 


er at i , 
bor, in pocordance with the plan a specifications on 
The work must forasa 


be pro 
whole, and not > by the foot or yard. y written guar- 
a responsible > @ prompt ex. 
on and fulfillment of ne cc ntrect, should it be 
andi labor to be farnished, by es contractor and the 
completed ithin y 


days from award of 
ogee Re tan hg Bere ao 


> Lae we, Beye alto 
Brevet GRt7, Quartermaster U. 8. Army. 





‘a 





HUMPHREYS’ HOMG@OPATHIC 


VETERINARY SPECIFICS, 
For the Cure of Homes Os Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, 


a Ogs. 
These invaluable curatives have been before the people 
for twelve years, and have everywhere won golden opin- 
ns for KOONOMY, SIMPLICITY, and reer Livgry 
femee MEN, HORSE RAILRUAD MEN, TURFME! 

EEDERS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS ail "have 
them, in every disease known among DOMESTIO ANIMALS, 
and all say that for EASE OF ADMINISTRATION, FREEDOM 
FROM Danosn, and paveetrs and — or cums they 

URAPPOOAORADED, Ten t cases oO} 
dian He He Sree Lee nyo have been treated 


reliable os curati 
a Care SPECIFICS ond princi; 
res all Inflammat ons, 
Congestions, Milk Fever in Uows.......... 
o B.—Cares all ns, Founder, Rheuma- 
of Tendons, or J ae 
Canadi = — Dis- 


of action: 
evers, or 


5 i res D d Diseases of Kidneys" 
# a tinake 4 Painful Urination. 100 
1.1. Cazes So Bree pbcemes, and Ulcers, 


am aa Paral: 


ee areas ea i moaicuter, 7 sete ence 
‘ or woware y+ potebe pr e price, in Sellers 
hi edici: 
Otlies and Depot, No aaa Niw tore” 
or e by all 





_ NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
A. le 




















SEWING MACHINE 


pte Lae ae 


want provided for. Its utility is de s8 
teens from ee ee 


te 4 elouds 
that 


nus AN THD—Men and Women. Big Com- 
mipone in ee with Directions. Samples or 
esha aD Sample. Name Machine. 
Address IXL NEEDLE WORKS, 


Ansonia, Conn. 
ALSO SEWING MACHINE wegen a 
R PRICE-LIST IF 


OU DEAL IN THEM 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


BOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. . 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 


} mt 8 N.Y., os Herepetaan. Chromos and 








Graphoscopes, Me- 
tae — and Pho! raphe of Celebrities, 
Lante: es 8 Manufacturers 
Photoeranbic Materiat. 








Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and * PEERLESS” INKSTAND. 


For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Eavelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABROOKE. 


NON-REVERSED 
FERROTYPES. 


31 UNION SQUARE,N.Y.. Northwest cor. 16th St. 
‘EDWARD SEARS’S 
Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


TRAVEL. 
ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Trains leave New York, from spot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt s as follow 














P. Putebure the West and 

, with Pullman Riace Cars attached, 9:30 A.M., 
p 5, 7, 8:30 P, 

mn, and the South ven 

’ at. 8:50 


Express for Phila., 8:50, 9, 9:30 a. M., 12:30, 3:20, 4, 5,7 
Sun P.M. 
ly A. M. and 6:10 F. M. 
a and s second ee a 810, ttade. teens 
: 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 8, 
and Iz bight. Sunday 5:20, 6:10, 
r 8:10, 9,10, 11 A. M., 12 ™., 
: Ean ea 6:30, 7:30, an 
§ 40, i130 ht. a 5:20, 6:10, 7, 8, 
8:30, and 9 P. M. 

For Rah 6 6 Wen om, and X . M., 12 noon, 
1, 2, 2:30, 3, 3: cay 60 7:30, 8, 
10P. m., 12 a Si eat'e P.M. 

For We ores, ear Perth Sa and 10 A. M., 


. M. 
wick, 7 and 8:10 a. M., 12 M., 2, 3, Pe ar | 
& , 8:50, 9 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday 6:10,’ 
For Hast aieaell A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:20 
Aecom. 
and 9:30 A. 
For Freehold, 7 A. M., 2 an TP. 


, Camden, 6 A. M., and, via 
te 3 9. 1, 3:30 >. M. es 


From aes * nia, 9.2%) ‘6: ea, 6:86 ty 


Astor E rein Oto suse, and foot Fh ann eae cette at 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 

—— 

On Sth and 2th of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line will leave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 
ing Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Pan- 


‘with one of the Com) Ey 
AN FRAN! c! atA 


and o _ isonesie a ie 

| Heese PACIFIC CENTRAL 
adult, Baawoge received one, ser eastes toseck 
send thentdown rgd, paaseorers 


ced 





wre 
et. Now York. = 


GEO. H. BRADBURY, Presidents | 





H.-J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 
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EAROSLEY'S PAL PATENT SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 





THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Triat. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired, 


With Strength, Coats ae and Speed equal to 
any. regardiess of cost ith Semi-Guidirg Feed 
Antomatic Stitch Fastener. All other Machines 
— the movement of from 25 to 80 pieces to 
stitch—this requires but Two! Herceitisa 
1 of symplicity and strength; witH No ToIL- 
sone TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy 20 other until you see 
+4 Machine, for ‘seeing is believing.” Agents 
in every town in the cotintry. 1 are sent 
with the order the balance can be C. O. Agents 
must pay full price for single Machines, per cent: 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are paid 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. O. D. 


Near 17th St. BECEWITE S. ¥. Co., 862 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 


Specially adapted to and Extensively used in 





COLLEGES, 

CONVENTS, 

“SALIVA 
TLVAIHd GXV 





UNION, ses SD MACHINE. 
ted to wash clean without 
ikon ae or soaking. 
AMERICAN »s#=<'sca0 
For troning slaibes without 
eat. 
Union and Sherman Wringer, 
With Galvanized Iron Frame and Moulton’s 
- Patent Rolla. 


Reliance Wringer, with Wood 
Frame. 


The best in the market. 
Send for circular and state that = saw this adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT. Address 


HALEY, MORSE & C0., 
81 Cortland St.. New York. 








is Mach! ith d to meet 

ss want a tue Pepeshota, fo for either > ‘or fancy work. It 
its all sizes of Stockings and rae with heel and toe complete, 

and is @ never-ending source of amusement to ladies of leisure, aa 
well as profit and easy support to ma that. require it. 

Agents wanted every where by the BickrorD 
Kwittine Macume Company. Dana BickFo 
President and General Business Supt., 689 B 
_ way, New York. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


Moulton Rolls 
Mcst.. Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working 














Curved Clamp 
mA\9 Holds Firmest: 


MOULTON fi ROLLS 
2 BLE SPIRAL CEAR © 


\ Metal Journa 
Casings. 
NOWEAR OUI 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. ¥., and Providence, R, I. 











ALL TH 
GOOD POI OMBINED 


NEW VICTOR SEWING MACHINE, 


Sonatons Sowing M ‘Maching Cp 54 54 P meprn Tenth 
mild LY¢ ON. SEWING MACHING 


room under the arm an¢ 


up uals tlle a at ach it market 


Send for Circulars, 
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Commercial, 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


TxE following is a synopsis of the Month- 
ly Report, No. 11, of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, prepared by Dr. Young, Chief of the 
Bureau : 








PERIODS. Imports. 


Forewn 
em spel exports. 





Month | ending 


re $2,894,817 
Mo ut h_ ending 


$57,492,074) $47,262,138 











Bley en montis 66,836,283; 49,261,930 2,139,160 
{eae MOF +) csa:po5.eso] senjrse,5i6! 24,900,380 
ee + oe 

a = 588,149,200) 458,735,907! 20,963,187 





Of the foregoing the following amounts con- 
sisted of specie and bullion and of mer- 
chandise, respectively, for the eleyen months 
ending May 81st, 1873 and 1872: 

















Domestic 

PERIODS. Imports. yea of 

\tanes val.) ° 
Merch = $549,448 on! 150,708; $15, try 

rchandise ........ 305 : $465,150, 

Specie one’ Buillion..|" 19, 647,354) 67,601,808; 9,343,500 
Merchandise......... 575,283,885| 400,040,562) 14,096,503 
Bpecie and ‘Bullion. Das: 354! 58,695,365: 6,766,684 





The value of foreign commodities remain- 
ing in warehouse May 31, 1873, was $74,- 
746,089, as compared with $107,241,260 
May 81, 1872. 

Making allowance for the difference in 
the warehouse account, the excess of the 
total imports over the total domestic and 
foreign exports, combined, was $88,838,934 
for the eleven months ended May 81, 1873; 
while for the corresponding period of 1872 
the imports exceeded the exports by only 
$63,584,395. 

Of the total trade for the eleven months 
ended May 3ist, 1873 and 1872, the follow- 
ing values were carried in American and 
foreign vessels and in cars and other land 
vehicles respectively : 





Domestic Foreign ex- 





PERIODS. Imports. | exports 

| |e "d val)| Ports. 

1873. 

American a mi or rH ca 
Foreign vessels.. ai os ne Tints 
Land vehicles........ 
American vessels....| 160 ven meen 6, 
Foreign vessels...... 411 061,348 ape 
Land vehicles........ 16, 5,813, 38 pty 608 





The number and tonnage of vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign trade which entered 
and cleared in the twelve months ended 
May 3ist, 1878 and 1872, were as follows: 





-—Entered—. | —Cleared— 
PERIODS. No. Tons. | No. Tons. 





1873. 
American vessels....| 11,060 | 3,555,117 | 41,134 5, 687,491 
Foreign vessels......! 20,092 | 7,987,668 | 20,219 1.915, 067 


merican vessels....| 10,599 | 3,746,665 | 10,443 | arose 
‘oreign vessels......| 18,794 | 7,078,453 | 18,811 6,972,869 

















This report contains the usual monthly 
summaries, together with a large amount of 
valuable statistics of a miscellaneous char- 
acter, among which may be mentioned state- 
ments showing the trade of Great Britain 
for the six months ended June 80th, 1873, 
compared with the corresponding periods 
of 1871 aud 1872, and a decree of the Con- 
gress of the United States of Colombia es- 
tablishing the tariff for collecting import 
duties. 





BOSTON IMPORTS. 


Tue following exhibit shows the foreign 
monthly imports at the port of Boston for 
the year ending March 1st, 1873, as com- 
pared with the same period in the previous 
year: 





Imports "Tl, 'T2. Imports én 72. 13. 








MarTOh, 2.0000 coceceess $4,570,823 $5,027,725 
APG . ocrccccccccrcccses 6,814,777 8,106,547 
EOE cnnseroracvocsessed 4,947,818 9,482,699 
BORD cccscocnccansscktle 6,097, 6,954,767 
BAY cvcocetsewe.covccesd 5,528,782 
DRI... ccccncsscsonte 6,041,545 
September 5,997,685 
ORRGNET S..00scc0ncessnid 5,871, 5,780,258 
November... 3,972,165 
December... 4,164,005 
January..... 11,888,195 
February........ { 

Total 12 months. $61,870,995 870,995 $73,668,875 


The growth of the import trade at Boston 
bas been rapidly increasing for several years 
past; and when it shall secure a more per- 
fect connection with the great granary of 
the West it will have a still larger share in 
the export and import trade of the country. 





DEY GOODS. 
WHATEVER may be said of any other 
department of business this fall, it cannot be 
denied that in dry goods business opened 


very briskly, and thé progress has thus far 
been highly encouraging and satisfactory to 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


all parties concerned. There has been some 
talk, as has been usual at the commencement 
of - business every season ‘for a few years 
past, that a disposition has been shown to 
extend credits, for the purpose of stimulating 
trade ; but on that point we think that every 
individual firm may be safely trusted to pro- 
te.t its own interests. It would bea very 
serious mistake for our jobbers to fall into of 
extending credits for the sake of increasing 
their sales or their apparent profits beyond 
the point which their resources would war. 
rant; but it is just one of those things which 
every One must regulate for himself. We 
doubt if there be any danger to the general 
interests of the community from a violation 
of the safe rules by which all conservative 
and intelligent merchants are governed. 

The activity of the market for the past 
week has extended to all departments; but 
especially so to domestic cotton and woolen 
fabrics, for which the demand has been 
lively and prices have been firmly main- 
tained. In plain bleached and unbleached 
cotton fabrics the supply in first hands has 
been largely reduced; and the guaranty of 
prices on woolens, which terminated on the 
first of September, has given additional 
vigor to the market for a certain class of 
goods, while in some grades of fancy cassi- 
meres there has been a slight decline in 
prices. The season is near its hight, and all 
classes are actively and satisfactorily em- 
ployed. 

In unbleached sheetings and shirtings 
there is an active and increasing business 
doing and the stocks of standard makes are 
on the decrease. Many of the popular 
makes are sold up close to production and 
orders have to be given for future delivery. 
The Utica Mills 5-4 and 6-4 sheetings have 
been advanced 2} cents a yard, while Indian 
Orchards © are reduced half a centa yard. 
There are no other essential changes in these 
goods. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings have 
been in so good demand that the stocks in 
first hands are already reduced in all the 
different grades to nearly the point of 
scarcity. Prices are firm and orders for 
the popular makes have to be given in ad- 
vance. The Utica Mills productions have 
been advanced 2} cents a yard for 5-4 and 
6-4. Sheetings in proportion to the advance 
in the unbleached goods. 

Printing cloths continue steady at 6§ to 6} 
cents a yard for 64 square of the best 
standard and extra qualities, for immediate 
delivery. 

Prints are in good demand at firm prices 


for all the new and tasteful styles; but it is |! 


noted that purchasers show a keener dis- 
crimination in their selections and are more 
critical in their tastes than they used to be- 
This is partly the result of the improve- 
ments made by our manufacturers them- 
selves, who have taught buyers to be more 
exacting in their demands. Prices are 
steady. 

Ginghams are in rather better demand 
and the sales of the leading makes have con- 
siderably increased. Prices are steadily 
maintained. 

Cotton flannels are selling freely at firm 
prices and with a strong tendency to higher 
rates. In some popular makes an advance 
bas already been established of a half to one 
cent a yard. 

Cotton yarns are in rather better demand, 
with a moderate increase in the sales and a 
firmly sustained price-list. 

Corset jeans are quite active, and sales 
from first hands have considerably increased. 

Cotton yarns are selling more freely, with 
an increasing demand and steadily sus- 
tained prices. 

Cambrics are selling steadily at steady 
prices, and the supply in first hands of the 
leading makes of black and assorted colors 
is considerably reduced. Some makes have 
been withdrawn from the market, in antici- 
pation of an advance in the prices. 

Rolled jaconets are in good demand, and 
sales are easily effected at quotations, which 
consequently, remain firm. 

Silesias are selling steadily at unchanged 
prices. The market is steady and without 
any indications of a change. 

Stripes and tucks are in good demand 
and prices are well maintained, but with 
out any noticeable change. Stripes are in 
sufficient supply, but ticks are sold close to 
production, especially for the leading 
makes. 


Cotton.flannels are in very active demand, 
at firm prices, with a tendency to-higher 
figures. On certain well-known makes an 
advance of half to one cent a yard bas been 
established. 

In other departments of domestic cotton 
goods there is a steady demand, with firm 
prices; ‘but no essential change is to be re- 
ported. 

Worsted dress goods are attracting a good 
deal of attention, and very deservedly, as 
the display made by agents gives evidence of 
great improvement in the designs! and 
finish of these goods. The sales are on a 
limited .scale and prices are. well tmain- 
tained. 

Woolen shawls are in very active demand, 
with large sales and firmly maintained 
prices. All the popular makes in good de- 
mand and selling fairly. 

Cloths aud overcoatings are selling more 
freely, and the manufacturers are more en- 
couraged by the general outlook for the fall 
trade. Both the jobbers and the clothiers 
.are buying more freely of the favorite 
makes and the aggregate sales have greatly 
increased. Prices steady. 

Fancy cassimeres are in better demand 
for the finer qualities and favorite styles, 
which maintain steady prices, and medium 
and low grades are selling to a fair extent 
at the late revision of prices. 

Flannels continue in lively demand and 
liberal sales of the different grades are easily 
effected at quotations. The stock of desir- 
able makes has been so sensibly reduced 
that an advance of prices is anticipated. 

In foreign goods there is a very active de- 
mand for all descriptions of seasovable 
fabrics; but the sales from first hands are 
not to a sufficient extent to induce an ad- 
vance of prices by the importers, who are 
satisfied with the existing condition of the 
market. There is especial activity in the 
demand for French merinoes and for fine 
grades of fashionable, shades of worsted 
and woolen fabrics-generally. The demand 
for suitings is also active and for most 
descriptions of millinery articles and rib- 
bons; but the demand for silks is rather 
quiet. The importations continue moderate, 
and the auction-rooms are well supplied. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, Sept. 8h, 1873. 
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Exposition : at Retail. 


AT. STEWART & OO, 


respectfully req pection of their RETAIL 
Saranaint which have been largely supplied 
with the 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and AMERICAN 
Productions for 


Early Fall Trade. 


A complete and elegant line of 


Ready-Made Suits, 


in all the popular fabrics—SILK, CAMEL’S-HAIR, 
VIGOYNE, Rampoor Rajahpoor, Khiva, Kaboue, Tis- 
sue-du-Caucase, Mauchamps, Diagonals, etc. 








LADIES’ UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENNT. 
Bridal Sets and Trousseaux. 
French Hand-embroidered 
DRESSING SACQUES, 


Night Robes and Camisoles, 
Hand-embroidered MORNING ROBES, 
Train and Walking Skirts, CORSET COVERS. 


Unlaundered Goods, 


in full assortment. 





French Embroidered Merino 


Cloaks and Walking Coats 
for Infants, in 
Specially Attractive Styles and Prices. 


The LATEST NOVELTIES in French and Amert- 
can 


Bonnets and Hats, 


in great andelegant variety and choicest conceptions of 
taste. 





Broadway, Fourth Avenue, 9th and 10th sts. 





BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. | 
Seceth vo Silk and Seveng or yiettacaee 


WM. HENRY SMITH & + 
82 and 84 Worth Street. N. Y. 


NEW LACES AND LACE ARTICLES, 


EMBRACING 


RICH PATTERNS OF VALENCIENNES, OLUNY, 
YAK, BARBES, CAPES, FICHUES, 
FAN-COVERS. 


ALSO 


HAMBURG BANDS, INSERTIONS, FLOUNCINGS 
ETC. INFANTS’ CAPS, VAL CAPES, 
JABOTS. LATEST STYLES. 


Orders by mail promptly Aled. 


MILLER & — 


No. 879 > Brown NEw YORK. 
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Financial, 


APPROPRIATIONS AND TAXES. 


Tue power of the legislature of this state 
to make. sppropriations of funds either in 
the State treasury or for which lawful.taxes 
have been levied, both as to objects and 
amount, is by the constitution placed almost 
wholly in its own discretion. The consti- 
tution provides that no money shall be drawn. 
from the treasury of the state, “except in 
pursuance of an appropriation by law.” It 
farther provides that “every such law, mak- 
ing @ new appropriation, or continuing or 
reviving an appropriation shall distinctly 
specify the sum appropriated and the object 
to which it is to be applied; and it shall not 
be sufficient for such law to refer to any 
other law to fix such sum.” To this is 
added the prohibition of the payment of any 
appropriations out of moneys in the treas- 
ury unless the payment shall be made with- 
in two years after the passage of the law or 
laws authorizing the same. Beyond these 
provisions, the legislature is placed under no 
restraint in voting appropriations of funds 
subject to its control. It can declare by law 
to what purposes and in what manner the 





moneys of the state shall be applied, with: 


the exception of the sinking funds, which 
are constitutionally set apart for specific 
objects. 

So, also, the legislative power of taxation 
to provide the necessary funds to meet all 
appropriations made is unlimited, with the 
single exception of the proper requisites 
named in the constitution for the imposition 
of atax. The vote must always be taken 
by ayes and noes, and three-fifths of all the 
members elected to either house must. be 
present in order to constitute a quorum 
when the vote is taken. - The law itself must 
conform to the following requirement: 
‘*Every law which imposes, continues, or 
revives a tax sball distinctly ‘state the tax 


and the object to which it is to be applied ; 


and it shall not be sufficient to refer to any 
other law to fix such tax or object.” 
plying with these requisites, the legislature 
may then tax the people to any extent which 
jt deems necessary to raise the funds de- 
manded fully to pay all the appropriations 
made. 
incur it has ample power to meet by tax- 
ation, 

That it is the design of the people to have 
the power of taxation exercised to the full 
extent of the authorized expenditures is 
shown by the fact that the legislature is ex- 
pressly forbidden to contract any debt 
against the state in excess of one million of 
dollars, unless it be ‘‘ to repel invasion, sup- 
press insurrection, or defend the state in 
war.” Except in these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, the legislature has  abso- 
lutely. no control over the credit of 
the state without submitting the ques- 
tion ‘to a direct vote of the people. Float- 
ing debts, accumulating from year to year 
and arising from appropriations and. ex- 
penditures in excess of tax receipts, are 
unknown to the constitution of this state. 
They are unlawful, and no act of the legis- 
lature or of any administrative officer can 
give them the least degree of validity be- 
yond the amount of one’ million of dollars. 
The credit of the state is not trusted to any 
authority but that of the people themselves, 

How comes it to pass, then, that this state 
has a so-called debt against it in the shape of 
deficiencies to meet appropriations amount- 
ing in the aggregate to more than six millions 
of dollars, for which the-legislature in 1872 
undertook to proyide, either by taxation or by 
borrowing the money? There can ‘be but 
one answer,to this question.. The legislature, 
or the state officers, or both, have for a 
séries\of years -been violating the-constitu- 
tion, and have virtually. assumed. the power 
of creating -2.debt.or pledging the faith of 
the state... The necessity, for so. .doing- has 
arisen from appropriations and expenditures 
in excess of revenues, “The fotmer ‘have 
run ahead of the latter. More money has 
been spent than has been collected. This is 
the secret.of the whole matter, Bionderers, 
acting in the-eharacter of tawmelkers, have 
aura _ expenditures. fof” Which .they 

peiprovision 4 debt hag-thus hee 
eric Wolo owiehe light af the 
cons On, is a legak nullity,~ It. ts 
ont’ th violation of this‘ cbustitution, tf 


Com- . 


Whatever expenses it sees fit to | 
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BRITISH TRADE. 
Tue following table exhibits the foreign 
trade of the United. Kingdom during the 
years 1969, 1870, and 1871, respéctively: 





1869. Imports............. £295,460,214 
Mio Pattee Eee 237,015,052 
Total: .00.08de God £532,475, 226 

1870. Imports......... 6... £303,257,493 
OS ROE Sc cckase cna 244,080,577 
A aa ee £547,338,070 

of Re,” ee a £330,035,143 
“  Exports........ beees 282,870,726 
TOOL 2. cisscosscuid £612,405, 869 


This shows rapid progress in the foreign 
trade of the British Isles. The increase of 
1871 over 1870 is particularly marked. The 
aggregate trade in imports and exports for 
the former of these years, turned into dol- 
lars, amounts to $3,062,029,345. In all these 
years we find a heavy commercial balance 
of trade against the United Kingdom, not 
including the specie movement. In 1871 
this balance was £47,664,417, or more than 
two hundred millions of dollars. The gold 
and silver imported in that year amounted 
to £38,140,328, while the amount exported 
was £33, 760,671. 

How does the United Kingdom continue 
from year to year this large excess of im- 
portations over.exportation without running 
up an enormous foreign indebtedness? This 
question is answered in part by the fact that 
the larger proportion of this adverse com- 
mercial balance is only apparent, owing to 
the difference between the.*‘ declared value,” 
or price of the goods when sbipped and 
‘their real value” or selling price in the 
country into which they are imported— 
a difference which, for an average, 
is equal to an addition of _ thirty- 
five per cent. on their “declared value.” 
Let this be placed to the credit of exporta- 
tion, and it will greatly reduce the seem- 
ingly adverse balance of trade. ‘The bal- 
ance still left is annually more than met 
by the financial balance in favor of the 
United Kingdom, arising from British loans 
in foreign countries. The interest on these 
loans every year more than makes up for 
the excess of British imports over exports. 
Thus the nation, on the whole, is not run- 
ning in debt to other nations, but gradually 
increasing their indebtedness to it. This 
arises from the large amount of British 
capital which exists in the form of foreign 
investments. 


MONEY MARKET. 


A pisasTrous disturbance of the money 
market and a general unsettling of prices 
were sure to be the results of a culmination 








in the operations of the gold clique, whether - 


the price of gold were suddenly forced up 
as in the famous Black Friday affray, or per- 
mitted to tumble down, as it was sure to do 
whenever Jay Gould found he could no 
longercarry the load which everybody saw 
must crush him sooner or later. The culmi- 
nation came on the close of last week, and 
with it came a bank statement which fright- 
ened Wall Street from its propriety, by show- 
ing that the Associated"Banks had been sud- 
denly reduced to within $500,000 of ‘* hard- 
pan.” That is, the withdrawals of gold and 
green backs had in the course of five or six 
days brought them down to within half amil- 
lion of their 25 per cent. reserve. And this, 
in the first week of September, was an alarm- 
ing revelation, though the money market 
had given no indications of any stringency 
so far as the rates on call loans were con- 
cerned. Everybody in the Street had been 
hoping for the fall of Jay Gould; and, now 
that his fall had apparently. come, every. 
thing else seemed on the point of fall- 
ing with him. ‘The imprecations heaped 
upon the head of that remarkable per- 
son were loud and fierce; but he kept 
himself aloof from the Street and did not 
heed them. The price of gold tumbled rap- 
idly to 112%, and Gould’s brokers and spe- 
cial partners were discovered to have been 
large’ sellers, while no oné could tell pre- 
cisely what. he was doing. He was known 
to be a holder of large amounts of non- 
dividend paying stocks—such as Hannibal 
and St. Joseph, Chicago and Northwestern 
(common), New Jersey Southern; and Mil- 
waukie and St. Paul (common) railrosds— 
while he was largely “short” of sueb strong 


dividend-paying stocks as New York Central | 


atid Lake Shore railroads, and the strongly- 





held Vanderbilt stock of Western Union 

Telegraph, and at the same time was enor- 

mously ‘‘long” of gold. How any man out- 

side of a lunatic asylum could have expected 

to succeed in such a speculation as this it 

was difficult to imagine, and'to what extent 

Jay Gould had been Jed into such an insane 

operation it is now hard to ascertain. For 
him to succeed would simply have been for 
everybody else ruinous, and for him to fail 
was to imperil the safety of many who had 
been doing their best to counteract his 
movements. On Friday gold declined 1 per 
cent., it having opened at 115} and closed at 
114}; and on Saturday it opened at 114§, and, 
after touching 112}, closed at 113}. How 
much lower it will drop it is diffi- 
cult to foresee at present; but, in the 
view of -our present foreign trade and 
the sale of Treasury gold to take place 
this month, 110 may be regarded as a high 
rate for gold. It is not desirable, even for the 
sake of breaking down Jay Gould and his 
clique, that gold should have a rapid fall; 
but the interests of commerce require that 
it should be permitted to sink to its natural 
level, as it is in a fair way of doing now that 
the backbone of the nefarious clique seems 
to have been broken. 

The Bank Statement had an alarming 
look, unquestionably; but the financial situ- 
ation can hardly be as bad as the Statement 
indicates, or the rates of interest on call 
loans would have been higher. The sudden 
contraction in the bank reserve and the 
heavy withdrawals of deposits from 
our banks so early in the _ season, 
when every department of trade is so 
active, all the great transportation com- 
panies are so prosperous, and everything 
wears so encouraging an aspect, is an anom- 
aly that very naturally bewilders ordinary 
men, and creates a feeling of timidity which 
is inimical to all legitimate business enter- 
prises. There may be no danger of a panic; 
but it is undeniable that a very uneasy feel- 
ing pervaded the business community at the 
close of the week, and a feverish anxiety to 
sell stocks had: the usual influence on the 
stock market. 

At the close of business on Saturday after- 
noon—which, fortunately for all concerned, 
was at the early hour of 8 o’clock—there was 
& very blue look on the Stock Exchange. 
The Vanderbilt stocks were firm and steady , 
and so steadied the market—New York 
Central being 104}, the point at which it 
closed on Friday; Lake Shore was 91}, 
which was 8 per Cent. higher; and Western 
Union wae 90, $ per cent. lower than at the 
close on Friday and 1} lower than the 
highest point of the day.. The remainder of 
the market was uncertain, and the Gould 
stocks were hardly salable—Northwestern 
common being especially weak, and St. 
Paul common down to 46§, the lowest point 
it has touched in a long time. 

Western Union Telegraph had sold up 
during the week to 92§; and but for the 
break on Friday it would probably have 
touched 95 this week, as there is known to 
be a large “short” interest in this stock, 
and the transfer books will very soon be 
closed (in the middle of the month), 
preparatory to the annual election, which 
will take place in October, when it is antic- 
ipated a dividend will be declared, and re- 
port says that the seventy thousand shares 
of stock belonging to the company, which 
have been loaned out, will be distributed 
among the stockholders. It is on the 
strength of these rumors and on the pre- 
sumption that ‘‘the Vanderbilts” are to be 
the future controllers of the fortunes of 
Western Union that the market for its 
shares has been so firmly maintained. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 6TH, 1873. 


Offered. Asked. 
Manhattan,..4..5 dp ecccecccs 150 


Merchants’ ....s:ccccesees-.117 118 
Mechanics’........5....006 180 ~_ 
Garton sai oii seebe Seuss 184 — 
America . bedbwoeceeoce dined 158 
City.... ae Peeoeeeecsecre 280 beaed 
MUNN so 50. oss ocues hea _ 1 
North River..... bbettineres _ 90 
Wala ees) ‘cnupaen 147 _ 
Tradesmen’s ............0. _ 153° 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. ..136 _— 
Merchants’ Exchange...... ~ 90 
Leather Manufacturers’.....170 _ 
Commeree’...,).......004...119 - 
Mercantile... ...csseeee0189 —— 


Américan 


— 
ors 
o 


Exchange.......1084¢ 





[September 11, 1973. 


_ Bank of the Republie......107 














= 
Hanover... 0.6 ice eees..105 =— 
Metropolitan.............. _ 
Market... .ccecccesceeeelQS is 
WOON sks sens: chiar’ cad 105 108 
Shoe and Leather. ase 151 
Continental. ........... vos 81 
Commonwealth........... —_ 88 
Importers and Traders’. ..180 peg 
Central National.......... 91 4 
Sema eat Sasaeeecs 215 pit 
‘ou a oe domes ee sddB 
Ninth National............. as 1a 
Tenth National............ — 9 
Bank and Brok. Ass........% & 
German American......... 99 100 


INVESTING MONEY. 


SprEciaL attention is invited to the ag. 
vertisements in our columns of thoge 
bankers who offer first-class railroad 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Qoy. 
ernments and other securities, and convert. 
ing the proceeds into good first morigage 
railroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Goy. 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tap INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services, 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than it 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission, This offer jg 
made only to our subscribers, who often. 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit di- 
rections must be given. Address Henny (, 
Bowen, Publisher of Toe INDEPENDEn?, 
No. 8 Park Place, N. Y. 








OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcu, 
No. 5 Nassau St., New Yors, 
Sept. 8th, 1873. 

ta" The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD is now completed and in 
regular operation. To increase its Equip. 
ment and perfect its Terminal facilities and 
Deep-water connections with European 
Steam-ship Lines, and to accommodate 
the heavy COAL AND MINERAL 
TRAFFIC, together with the growing 


IRON AND MISCELLANEOUS LOCAL. 


AND THROUGH BUSINESS now pres 
ing upon the line, we are selling on be 
half of the Company a limited amount of 
their SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
secured by mortgage liens on the whole val- 
uable property, at 90 and accrued interest 
$1,000 each, either coupon or registered, 
payable in gold coin, in New York City, 
principal and interest. Interest January and 
July. 

We also have a small amount of the OLD 
SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO; price 8} 
and accrued interest; denominations $100, 
$500, and $1,000; interest payable in New 
York May and November. 

The property has cost already upward of 
$38,000,000. It is worth to-day a much 
larger sum and is constantly increasing in 
value. We can recommend both classes of 
bonds, which are selling rapidly, with grest 
confidence. 

We also continue to deal in Governmest 
and Central Pacific and Western Pacific 
Bonds, execute orders at the Stock Exchangé 
for investment Stocks and Bonds, receivé 
Deposits, on which we allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. per annum, and com 
duct a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH 


—_——EEE : 
Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De 
itors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on #0; 
point at current rates, with immediate re 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 





per 
ances—from inactive, -borrowing accounts Palsy 
ble on di Five per cont. per annuin on 


Ceposits for 60 days and upward. Special 

ing to interest made. Notes and Bills 

£- A. WDREY, President. H. M. T. 
dent. C.F. Trpson, Cashier. 


F Ny, \ 
. . : 
Knight, D. P. Montague, Chas. H. Marshall, Advisor 


Saal 


7” TO 12 PER ‘ug 
We make a § Ity of ty, City, ant 
or a 
pores Ant ‘clase en, ole eke talt 


W. R & CO., 17 Nassau Street, New 
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What Shall | Do With My Money ? 


ion as to the best and safest invest- 

For information A CIRCULAR to the old estab- 
pen g-house of * 

CEO. P. SS “ ane 
rd, Conn., 

ty years sold Fone py de- 

who have for treular—millions of dollars of them— 

scribe “buyer ever lost acent or ever waited a day 

his interest after it was due. 


liability we refer to Bank of Fads York, 
yerilye & 00-8. N.Y. or the old Hartford B: . 


TEXAS 2 PACIFIC 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Chartered by the United States Government. 





first Mortgage Six per Cent Gold 


COUPON AND REGISTERED 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acts of Congress, 
with Sinking Fund, 
ANDFREE FROM GOVERNMENT, STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES, 
Issued only on Completed Road, 


At 90 Per Cent. 


and Interest in Currency. 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering the Company’s 
pee ee to the PACIFIC OCEAN, with its equip- 

hi ete., includi pward of 15,000,0 0 

‘on OF LAND donated by the Government of the 

Tnited States to aid in the construction of the road, 
AR THOMPSON and Trustees of the 

iuuge M. FELTON, j Mortgage. 

THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Company. 

FIRST SERIES issued only as road is constructed 
onthe Eastern Texas Division—504 miles of road. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation. 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 


Grading and bridging completed and ties delivered 
on additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
sraoof ONE MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section, from San 
Diego East, under contract. ) 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund to be derived from sale 
of lands, of an amount equal to ONE PER CENT. 
m all outstanding bonds, to be deposited with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by them applied to the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the holders of 
thebonds so drawn; and they are also receivable, at 
parand interest, in payment for any ofthe lands do- 
tited by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
teswill be received at current prices in exchange for 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. 

Pamphlets, Maps,and full information will be fur- 
shed on application to the following Banking 
Houses : 





I. G, STEBBINS & SON, New York. 

EDD D. RANDOLPH & CO., New York. 

B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 
ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 





DIRECTORS 
W.F F. COOLBAUGH, aii pr. N. 8. DAVIS, 
1. M. AVERY, AAC WAIXAL, 
CM: LINDGREN, JNO. B. DRAKE, 
ANSON \ STAGE POWERS, 
CRAM AE Mein 
WM. H. MITCHELL JNO. DEKOV. ‘ 

“oretCeRe 

1. B. SIDWAY, Pres’t. B 24 V-Pres’t. 
HG. Pow WERS) V.-Pres’t. Tas. 8 TAIBBS Cas Cashier. 


273 and 275. Madi St. Chi . iN. 
id a pon eno f cage th 


p e 
is cent per Jah as provided 
ll receive and execute sts. 
the will make the execution of trusts and 
investment of money on Chicago city and other 
first-class Illinois real estate a specialty, making in- 
vestments for individuals, estates, corporations, and 


aan e successful experience of its officers in this busi- 
the the feune the past twelve yearsis the promise of 


The ingcinsic value of Illinois real estate and fee 





for Gunetpal and renders a investments reliable 


me bank is makin, oans continually from it 
sown 
funds, an _o ty when @ sent can,as arule furnish invest. 
tine oderate amounts without awaiting the 
‘anh mecessary to complete a real estate 


are made with interest coupons able 
grand July and are secured by deed of Frust on 


particular ars and forms of ers will be fur- 

ork New ¥ ork Geo. Refer ta, Bank of New 
x Geo. 8. Coe, President American 

Severe git goa Mortgage ‘Compan ma 

and to banks and business men generally 





Baking House of Hunny ULEws & Uo., 
82 Wall Street, New York. "7 

% accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 

ls received ; all facilities and accommo- 

dations granted usual with City Banks; in addi- 

si tointerest allaned on all daily balances. 

f Exchange drawn on Ep land, Ireland, 


and the Continent. ravelers’ and 
Moan 80 Credits issued, available throughout 


Ye world. 
ee eee 


“JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 18 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 
se to sale Railway and Miscellaneous Securities 
grade, paying from 8 to 11 per bbi't: per 





ee 














John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st,; New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checks sight. 


Interest allowed on Currency Aceounts at the rate of. 


Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion, 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


SAUNDERS 
& HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Atyin SaunpeR®, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 


Joun A. HakLenseres, member New 
Exchange, 


Express to Europe, 
The North Atlantic Express €o., 


General Oflice 57 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all parts of Burope. 


Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of every 
kind forwarded and delivered in any vart of Europe at 
fixed tariff rates, as per Company's Circulars, 


Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 
rtation and delivery charges whatsoever, to all parts of 
reat Britain, Somer, France, Belgium, Holland, 

Switzerlard. Denmark. 
Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents. 
a 3 2 pounda we weight, rt cents. 
Not exceeding 4 2 seen Sa weight, $1.25. 
C - i ‘aia yg yet fh and all = 
u al - 
formation sent free On aby lication, by post or otherwise, 
to the Central Office, as above. 


W. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


DUNCAN, 


SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and — Sts., New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES and ay VELING CREDITS, 
available in all the A ad cities of the world. 
RANSFERS OF TELEG to 


RAP 
EUROPE and the @ PACIFIC COAST. 

Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


be J on hand a variety of choice bonds fo spp 
ves and rnish bonds advertis Da Ar 
subscription prices, execute orders bat ag Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks. and do 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 896 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Open Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Mon- 
day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President, 
* GARDNER 8, CHAPIN, Treasurer, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


Notice to Investors. 


16, on for b= hel following 10 ” 
U. real estate first mortgage ver cent. bon 
sir: Pp years, issued by the Equality Coal an 
Salt Company of Illinois. 
5,000 Cairo City 6 per cent, 80 years, 


50,000 City Vincennes ind.) ) 6 per came, 20 years, 
De in full on application at the office of 
NS. 


WILSON, 
70 William st. 


A SOLID TWELVE Per Ua 


. 7 en a others 
oO a cen is 
sastomers'« Bolid Net Ten ? er Cont. on ~ Tite 





York Stock 























AF ye o Lee Aw Jackson 
is, feet dikes Dox 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.” 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 
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Financia 
THE SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW 
YORK. 


THe annual report of the bank superin- 
tendent of this state in relation to savings 
banks shows that the resources of these in- 
stitutions on the 1st of last January amount- 
ed to $305,330,831, against $283,087,846 on 
the preceding January, thus giving an in- 
crease of $22,292,485 during the year. The 
liabilities to depositors were $285,286, 621, 
against $267,905,826 on the previous Jan- 
uary, showing an increase of $17,880,795. 
The surplus of assets over liabilities amount- 
ed to $19,776,864, against $14,738,497 for 
the preceding year, which shows an increase 
of $5,088,367. The number of savings 
banks in the state was one hundred and 
fifty, which is an fmerease of three banks 
over those of the previous year. The num- 
ber of open accounts was 822,642, which is 
an increase of 45,942 during the year. The 
interest earned during the year was $18, 174,- 
693 and the interest credited to depositors 
amounted to $14,977,613. The average of 
each deposit was $346.79, which is an in- 
crease of $1.87 over that of the previous 
year. 

These figures conclusively show the con- 
tinued prosperity of savings banks, the 
confidence of the public in their manage- 
ment, and the general thrift of the classes 
for whose benefit they are specially in- 
tended. The superintendent states “that 
nearly twenty per cent. of the people of 
the state have savings-bank deposits.” The 
growth of deposits and population since the 
year 1860 is represented in the following 
summary, showing the average for each 
person in the state to be about sixty-two 
dollars: 


Population. Savings. Average. 
WBBD, veccecocecceped 3,880,735 $58,178,160 $15 
eee 4,382,759 194,360,217 44 
Bieta sedeuntcdesse 4,530,000 285,286,620 ‘62 


The cfty and the country are represented 
in their aggregates as follows, showing the 
estimated population in 1873, the aggregate 
savings, and the average to each depositor: 

Population. Depos- Aver- 

1873. Savings. ttors. age. 

City of New York. 900,000 $169,503,272 470,417 $360 
Brooklyn... ......++ 440,000 42,936,091 125,794 341 
QUGMEEY: << ose.seps003 8,115,000 72,797,257 226,431 «821 





4,545,000  $285,286,620. 822,642 $346 
The superintendent submits the following 
tabular statement, showing the amount of 
deposits in the savings banks. of this state 
tor each year, from January 1st, 1858, when 
they were first committed to the supervision 
of the bank superintendent, to January 1st, 
18738 : 


Increase. Decrease. 





January 1, 1858,.......841,422,672 on... ee twee 
January 1, 1859. $6,772,195 oo. 
January 1, 1860. 

January 1, 1361 

January 1, 1862 

January 1, 1863. 12,455,064... 
January 1, 1964 po eee 
January 1, 1865 17,951,379 ~—s.......... 
January 1, 1866. 8,734,908 eee n eee 
January 1, 1867 po 7 eee 
January 1, 1863 pt Bh Pre 
January 1, 1869 38,681,116 ccinanece 
January 1, 1870 24,551,589 =... es 
January 1, 1871 36,389,191 eensessé 
January 1, 1872... 87,156,418 Kevlegedd 
January 1, 1873 V7880,795 sevens 


The merest glance at these figures will be 
sufficient to convince the reader that saving 
banks in the State of New York have become 
one of the most important interests of the 
people, and that they should receive from 
the legislative and administrative authority 
of the state the most careful attention. They 
ought to be confined most rigidly to their 
proper business, and prevented by law from 
ever exercising the powers of a trust com- 
pany or transacting the business of an ordi- 
nary bank of discount. Their excessive 
multiplication in the same locality is an evil 
which leads to unhealthy competition 
among them for business, and often se- 
rious hazards in the mode of investment, 
for the sake of large interest profits, as 
the means of inviting deposits. . What 
is wanted in this state is a general 
savings bank law, for the incorporation 
and regulation, of savings banks, that will in 
the most effectual manner eliminate the 
perils, from this system and give to the 
depositors the highest guaranty of safety, 
The attention of the legislature bas been te- 
peatedly called to this necessity; yet it hag 
hitherto failed to meet it by any appropriate 
legislation. 
of the state, as it now stands, is ‘little else 


Indeed, the sayings. bank, law | 








than a mass of patchwork; and. such it is 
likely to remain so long as the system of 
special charters shall be continued. 





RAILROAD REDUCTION. 


Tue Erie, New York Central, and Hud- 
son and Pennsylvania Railroad companies 
have recently made a marked reduction of 
passenger and freight rates. On first-class 
general merchandise, including dry goods, 
boots, shoes, and ready-made clothing, etc., 
the reduction per hundred pounds is as fol- 
lows: 


iow York to Buffalo reduced trem 50 to 22 


Erie, Pa., 49 to % 
* Toledo, Ohio, “ ~ 58 to 31 
+ Detroit, Mich., vas 53 to 23 
« Cleveland, Ohio, “ 4 to 2% 
ne Columbus, Ohio, “ @ to 33 
* Cincinnati, Ohio, “« 10 to 37 
bd Indianapolis,Ind., “ 71 to 38 
” Louisville, Ky., “ 86 to 49 
at Nashville, Tenn., “ $1 10 to 73 
% Memphis, Tenn., “ 135 to 98 
“ 8t. Louis, Mo., “ 9% to 55 
_ Fort Wayne,Ind,,. “ 65 to 3% 


rh ries to Chicago and Milwaukee reduced from 

0 Aw. 

New York to Atchison and Leavenworth reduced 
from $1.39 to 97. , 

New York to Kansas City and St. Josep!’s reduced 

from $1.39 to 97. 

The steam rates to the ports of Lake*Erie, 
including Cleveland, Toledo, and» Detroit, 
have been reduced to twenty-four cents per 
hundred weight, and those to the ports of 
Lake . Michigan, including. Chicago, . Mil- 
waukee, and Green Bay, have been ‘reduced 
to twenty-seven ‘cents. for first-class freight. 
The passenger fare to Cleveland has been 
reduced from $14.25 to $12.50, to Chicago 
from $22 to $19.50; and to Cincinnati from 
$20 to $18. This is quite a coming down 
from former rates; and, if the roads can 
make the reduction and yet do business at & 
fair profit, then their former scale of charges 
was manifestly too high: The people 
should be willing to pay to railroad com- 
panies a living profit on their invested capi- 


| tal, not including fictitious ‘capital, cféated 


by the “watering” process; and with this 
the companies should be satisfied, 








THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Tue following figures contain Secretary 
Richardson’s statement of. the public debt 
for the 1st of September : 

DEBT BEARING INTEREST EIN COIN. 








Bonds at 6 per Cent. .......cccccccccccccces $1,369,858,650 ri 
Bonds at 5 per Cent.......cccocsscscccseecs 464,562,300 00 
PrinclGOd Gi jcd> coca MSisliccdtjeveccssee $1,734,420,950 00 
PURE Che oops necccccrgpsowwnceacecccesces 32,081,364 91 
DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 
Certificates of indebted at 4 per ct.. $678,000 00 
Navy pension fund at 3 per cent... ..... 14,000,000 00 
PrAOUPAR cca cccsessccacecccccctooutved $14,678,000 00 
pi ee een os ae 83,560 OC 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MA-~ 
TURITY. 





DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 








Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $356,079,987 50 
Certificates of deposit 32,240,000 00 
Fractional! currency.. i 44,889,591 53 
GOisi COPtiMICAtES. .5 o..6cs.csecdecccccccesees 44,493,000 00 
ids ticddadctecac cevsceccauccasce $477,702,529 03 
Unclaimed interest.............. isuess 14,554 84 
TOTAL DEBT. 
DORR CHIE «Side ci case Si decdcteved ctcdd. one $2,239,704,208 29 
TBAB Loong cp dcccnys coop gequonsergeceqqes 32,485,603 05 
Nasi c cccvaccocuadedetgacckclsea mete $2,272,189 902 34 
CASH IN THE TREASURY 
CNB on ibn ees ibe ec ei Le cdidevs woe $87,190,846 05 
GIBSON Eh oe onsen cee cpseesscpceyae gem asoved 12,063,690 96 
Special deposit held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided by 
DG, Fk idccsecdididecdeicde cine ctejidded ioded 32,240,000 00 
Wiacctacocqcepqascequpccesccssageesep $131,494,537 O1 
DEBT, LESS CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
Hept. Ist, 1878... ....ccecccccesccccccccesees $2,140,695,365 33 
Aug. Ist, 187B.........ccccccceccccceccccers 2,147,448,194 62 
Decrease of debt during the past 
WOUND aos ha<tiseccacuqscdsnadocesedejaves $6,752,829 29 


Decrease of debt since March Ist, 1873. 16,685,333'20 
Decrease of debt from March Ist, 1869, to ; 
Bavelh Tk, WOTB....ccceccccnsscoccccnccces 368,082,559 48 


BONDS ISSUED TO PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANIES, 
INTEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Principal outatanding..............ssse05 $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 646,235 00 
Interget paid by United States.......... 20,447,986 00 
Interest repaid by transportation of 
Ws CNG lise cc inh iste tense ue cpeuecens 4,422,111 00 
Balance of interest paid by United 
Btates........ Wine cedeisceceddebccctesececss 7 BCA SOES 


This. shows a reduction of the debt by 
$6, 752,820.29 during the month of. Au 
gust. The total reduction by the pres 
ent. Administration now amounts to 


$384,763, 000. . The yearly . old, interest, 
on the ist of | September, 1872, stood at 








$102,511,515, against $99,419,334 on the 1st 
of September, 1872; showing ao interest 
decrease of $3,092,181 during the year. The 
reduction in the principal during the same 
period amounts to $48,198,850. The fol- 
lowing comparison exhibits ‘items of finan- 
cial interest : 
TREASURY CIRCULATION, CASH ON HAND, ETC. 














Sept. 1, 1872. Sept. 1, 1878 
Ee $356 ,086,152 $356,079,987 
Three @ conts................. T985,000 secede eee 
i Be, EEE ae oer 678,000 678,000. 
Past Due Debts................ 6,170,675 12,902,730 
Accrued Interest.............. 29,851,851 $2,485,683 
Navy Pension Funa........ 14,000,000 14,000,000 
Fractional Currency.......... 40.819,201 44,889,592 
OEE: DUB isd sn exsansssvonse 28,964,800 44,493,000 

SENUD och Wes deasssscsaca <8484,555,779 $505,528,052 
Less Gold Balances.......... 7 87,190,846 
ees a $410,636, 962 $418,338,106 
Less Currency Balances...... 10,934,742 12,063,691 
Net Circulation, etc,.......... $399, 702,220 $406,274,415 
Total Debt............. $2,177,622,020 $2,140,695,365 


RECAPITULATION SINCE MARCH, 1869. 
March, 1869. Sept., 1872.  Sept., 1873. 
Stocks. .......... $2,107,846,150 $1,777,619,800 $1,734,420,950 
417,617,100 899,702,220 406,274,415 





Total...... $2,525,463,250 $2,177,322,020 $2,140,695,365 
Gold Interest.. $124,255,350 _$102,511,515 $99,419,334 





THE WEALTH OF BOSTON. 


A Boston paper presents the following 
figures, showing the present wealth of that 
city, its valuation of property for the last 
twelve years, and the progress of its debt 
















since 1864: 

VALUATION, MAY 1, 1873. 
Wards. Real, Total. Polls, 
P on ee be cy 3.290 
2 ewe beat 81'916.200 5.502 
ive 10.236,200 1,987 1 4,163 
~ erate wen or an 3,422 
cos. ie fee te 
re kee | Bian he 
wom eae Bae 
450,800 8,744,700 22,1%,500 6,160 
700 2,529 
rca 
3,999 


In addition to the above, the Boston Jour. 
nal gives the following interesting tables: 
VALUATION OF BOSTON FOR TWELVE YEARS. 


: 





#10 56 

3 

% 80 

i 

nw» 

Bm 

15 3 

3B 10 

i 70 

. 80 

* Roxbury included, with a total valuation when an- 
nexed of 700 


+ Dorchester included, with a total valuation when 
annexed of 315,700. 


DEBT STATEMENT. 



































Net Debt. 
$1,621, $9,876,443 
039,590 9,140,680 
4.440.278 «8,581,184 
5.199,3 8.947'580 
,215,831 12002 58 
ise 159 Bees 
13,926, 23,744,895 


Notwithstanding the great fire of last 
November, the increase of assessed wealth 
in 1878, as compared with the valuation of 
1872, amounts to $11,107,100. In the Fifth 
Ward, where the chief ravages of the fire 
occurred, improvements already made have 
so increased the value of property in that ward 
that the decrease in the valuation of real 
estate since last year amounts to only 
$118,200. This is certainly a very flattering 
exhibit for Boston. It will not be long be. 
fore the last vestige of the fire will wholly 
disappear. Boston, like Chicago, is a wide- 
awake city, having, unlike Chicago, an im- 
mense accumulated capital, upon which to 
draw in the event of a great disaster, and 
propertionately a large recuperative power. 
Its debt, as shown by the above exhibit, 
less the means on hand for its payment, 
amounts to $23,744,895. 





STUPID LEGISLATION. 


Tue Louisville Courier-Journal quotes the 
sixth section of the code of Kentucky, on 
currency, as follows: 

“No corporation not expressly..author- 
ized by law of this state shall loan meney, 
discount A re of debt, or deal in 
buying or se exchange. Every - 
son acting as an officer, < pel 9 


t, oF 


fi 
vic- 
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lation of this section shall be void, and all 
money paid by Wwayof interest, discount, or 
for difference ‘of exchange, in violation 
thereof, may be recovered back by the party 
paying or bis creditor.” “> 517 45 oUt 
According to the letter of this law, cor- 
porations organized under the laws of. other 
states can make no loans in the State of 
Kentucky without forfeiting the sums 
loaned; while the agents of such corpora- 
tions are subject to a specific penalty for the 
offense of negotiating such Joans, . We con- 
clude that Kentucky does not want to have 
any foreign capital introduced into the state. 
If the people fancy such antediluvian legis- 
lation; then so, be it. It is their business, 
and not ours. If they live long enough, 
they will, perhaps, liye to Jearn that legisla- 
tion. which seeks to nullify right secured by 
the common law of the land is as bad in 
policy as it is stupid in theory. 
——EEEE 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 


Tue following table shows the annual 
revenues and expenditures of the United 
States Government for each fiscal year, 
ending June 30th, since 1859: 


Years. Revenues. Expenditures. 
BBD. ..ncccccegees, oe $56,054,599 83 $60,056,754 71 
WL... .cccceccecces 41,476,299 49 62,616,055 78 
WOGB...nccccccce cove 51,919,261 09 456,379,896 81 
BERR. ck cccpecadersen 712,094,945 51 694,004,575 56 
BEBE .ncccccscccece 243,412,791 20 811,283,679 14 
BOGS... dicceccces se $22,031,158 19: 1,217,704,199 28 
MGB. ic cgicnadocas 519,949,564 38 390,436,297 67 
TORT .ncngqcapocccep 462,846,679 82 202,947,732 87 
BREE. ncopccceseceece 876,434,453 82 ‘229,915,088 11 
WOOD. sccewerccsccced 357,188,255 64 190,496,854 95 
WBID. .cecrcsccccaces 595,959,833 87 164,421,507 15 
eee 374,431,104 94 157,583,827 58 


The expenditures, as above stated, refer to 
the civil list, foreign intercourse, the navy 
department, the war department, pensions, 
Indians, and miscellaneous items, without 
including the payments on the principal or 
on the annual interest of the public debt. 
Since the close of the war the revenues of 
the Government have largely exceeded its 
ordinary expenditures, aad this has enabled 
it pot only to pay the interest on the public 
debt, bat also to reduce the principal, es- 
pecially during the administration of Gen- 
eral Grant. The years 1862, 1863, 1864, and 
1865, which were the years of war expendi- 
ture, show a very large excess of expenses 
beyond receipts, which was met by public 
loans, Then thenation was rapidly running 
in debt. The credit of the Government, 
most seriously impaired during the war, has 
been thoroughly re-established by the con- 
quest of the Rebellion, its large revenue 
receipts, the prompt payment of the interest 
on its debt, the annual reduction of the prin- 
cipal, and the condemnation by the people 
and the rejection by Congress of all schemes 
and plans that directly or indirectly involve 
the idea of repudiation. The country at 
this hour presents a grand outlook for the 
future. 





THE DEBTS OF THE WORLD. 





Tue principal national debts of Europe 
are tabulated as follows, bya writer in the 
Pall Mali Gazette : 


134,000,000 335 
9,500,000 3 
8,500,000 9 
5,000,000 4 








Total. . . .810,005,000,000 444,000,000 4 
The debt of France is much higher than 
this estimate, being about $4,500,000,000, 
and its yearly interest charge being, at least, 
$50,000,000 above the amount indicated. 

Classifying the debts of the world accord- 
ing to its five great divisions, we have the 
following distribution : 


BUrope...4....ceceic renee cenee $17,000,000,000 
BEE Dacoancosctes cestocenpe 2,865,000,000 
RL AE Ser et 675,000,000 
BE aiinns sci « Geitiniccas <benice 195,000,000 
Australasia................006 190,000,000 

MBOtAl. oc. cccesccvedivvecs -$20,925,000,000 


Nearly twenty-one billions of dollars thus 
represent the debts of all the nations of the 
earth, which, atthe rate of four and a half 
percent. interest per year, imposes upon them 
an annual burden of $945,000,000. More than 
three-quarters of these national debts may 
be set down to the credit of war, and nearly 
the whole of the remainder belongs to the 
support of governmental aristoeracy. Com- 
paratively but little of it has been contracted 
for-public improvements. Warand aristoc- 
facy.are certainty, in‘the éxpertence of the 
world, very cosy articles 





THE INDERENDENT. 


' excess of the premiums paid remains for a 





Pusurange., 9. 
BENEFITS OF A-TONTINE INSUR- 
, ANCE. 


THE benefits of u life insurance on the 
Tontine plan arise from the fact that the 


€ 





period of ten, fifteen, or twenty years, ac- 
cording to the option of the insured and 
beyond his reach, to accumulate for the 
benefit. of those members who live to the 
end of their Tontine periods and keep their 
policies in force; at which time the accu- 
mulation is to be divided among them pro- 
portionately. 

Those who are insured in these Tontine 
policies make a mutual agreement to al- 
low the surplus to accumulate for a 
definite lengjh of ‘time, at the end 
of, .which..they .may receive their pro- 
portion of the entire -accumulations in 
one casb payment, and may also receive 
annual.returns thereafter, during the contin- 
uance of their policies. And these policy- 
holders have the privilege, also, of with- 
drawing their entire interest in these accum- 
ulated funds in cash. In other words, 
persons insured in Tontine policies have the 
option, at stated times, of converting their 
insurance into an endowment payable in 
eash, thus terminating the contract without 
loss to themselves. 

The benefits of this plan-are obyious. A 
husband and father provides for those 
dependent on his income - for their support 
by an insurance on his life. In the course 
of time, however, the life insurance may be 
no longer needed—the wife has died, the 
children have been educated and established 
in life, or circumstances have made it incon- 
venient for him to pay the premiums regu- 
larly. It is, therefore, necessary to discon- 
tinue the insurance or to change its form. 
Here now appears a benefit offered by the 
Tontine system—namely, the opportunity to 
change the insurance policy into an endow- 
ment policy, payable in cash. Tontine in- 
surance, as practiced by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, must, therefore, com- 
mend itself to all persons who have con- 
fidence in their own promise of long'life, 


ain case decided against the 


[September 11, 1878, 
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the ground that, although Terry dieg 

own hands by poisoning himself, he was 
insane when he took the poison, and, hence, 
that the policy was not forfeited, 

In reviewing the case, the Supreme Court 
of the United States laid down the fi 
doctrine as to the legal construction of the 
suicide clause: 


“We hold the rule on the questi 
us to be this: {f the aware heing ee 
possession of bis ordinary reasoning facul. 
ties. f-om anger, pride, jealousy, or a q 
to es ape from the ills of life, intentionay 
ta's.* tis own life, the proviso attaches, ang 
there can be no recovery. If the death jy 
caused by the voluntary act of the 
he knowing and intending that his death 
shall be the result.of this act, but when hig 
reasoning faculties are so far impaired thathg 
is not able to understand the moral chara, 
ter, the general nature, consequences, ang 
etfect of the act be is about to commit, op 
when he is impelled thereto by an insane 
impulse which he has not the power to re. 
sist, such death is not witbin the contem. 
plation of the parties to the contract, ang 
the insurer is liable.” 


This ruling implies that intentional suicide 
may be committed by a person in the state 
of sanity, or what the court describes ay 
“the possession .of his ordinary Teasoning 
faculties.” It, hence, follows that there is no 
presumption of law, prima facie or other. 
wise, that self-destruction arises from ingap. 
ity. The usual state of men is that of 
sanity, and. self-destruction. in itself cop. 
sidered is no proof of the opposite condition, 
The party who claims the benefit of insanity 
as preventing the forfeiture of an insurance 
policy must, hence, prove the fact by eri. 
dence distinct from the fact of self-destrue. 
tion. The burden of proof rests upon him 
The insurance company must, of coune, 
establish the fact of self-destruction, whieh, 
by the terms of the contract, makes the 
policy void, unless the act was done by the 
insured in the insane state; but it would b 
a gross injustice to demand that the com 
pany should also prove the sanity of the in- 
sured at the time of his own destruction, 
This is to be assumed until the reverse is 
shown. 


The degree of insanity which, according 
to the ruling of the Supreme Court, exempts 





and who are able to keep their policies in 
force unti] maturity. By this plan, con- 
trary to the usmal operations. of life insur- 
ance, the greatest benefits are secured to 
those persons who exhibit the grcatest 
vitality. Moreover, the person insured not 
only provides for those who are dependent 
upon bis exertions for support, in case he 
should die prematurely, but he secures a 
provision for himself in old age or in ad- 
versity—a provision which will be available 
just when it is needed. 


RR 


PROTECTIVE CHARACTER OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 





Tne whole of the property of the late 
Mr. Mills will be taken possession of to re- 
pair the large deficiencies. of the funds com- 
mitted to bis guardianship; but his widow 
will not be wholly without resources for he 
insured his life for $20,000 for her special 
benefit. This cannot be diverted from its 
stipulated purpose; and, although the de- 
ceased in his testament bequeathed all his 
estate to his wife, this is the only portion 
available for her benefit. Is not this a bright 
instanceof the sacred and efficient charac- 
terof such a family provision ? * 





SUICIDE FORFEITURES. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
in its decision upon the case of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York, 
plaintiff in error, vs. Mary Terry, bas given 
its interpretation of the legal effect of the 
suicide clause as inserted in life insurance 
policies, The action was founded upon a 
policy of. insurance on the life of George 
Terry, containing the following condition : 
‘Ifthe said person whose life is hereby in- 
sured - shall die by his own hands, 
- . . this policy shall be ‘null and 
void.” The evidence showed that Mr. Terry 
kitted himself by intenttonalty taking a large 
dose of.poison ; and for this reason the com- 
pany refugedte “pay.:the poliey, claiming 
that it wis null and void by the terms of the 














the policy from forfeiture is that in whic 
the ‘reasoning faculties” of the insured 
‘*areso far impaired that he is not able to 
understand the moral character, the geoerl 
nature, consequences, and effect of the act 
he is about to commit,” or in which “be 
is impelled thereto by an insane impulse 
which he has not the power to resist” 
Such is the standard or degree of the it 
sanity which must be proved in order to 
avoid the forfeiture of an insurance policy 
that contains the suicide clause, The theory 
of the Court is that self-destruction occur 
ting in such a state ‘‘ is not within the co 
templation of the parties to the contract’; 
anil, hence, “the insurer is lable,” just as he 
would be if the insured had died by disease 
or accident. The suicide proviso, according 
to this construction, refers to the acts of the 
insured considered as being in a sane stale, 
and not to what he may. do in the condition 
of iusanity. If he kills himself being sane, 
the policy is void. If he kills bimself being 
insane as defined by the Supreme Court, then 
the policy is good. 

The practice of the courts of this cout 
try in deciding upon the validity of insu 
ance policies as affected by the st 
cide of the insured has been 80 vit 
ous and even contradictory that it bs 
been difficult to determine what te 
law really is or how far insurance cour 
panies are protected by the suicide clause 
in their policies. This decision of te 
Supreme Court of the United States, stating 
what it understands to be the rule of law #® 
this subject, furnishes a judicial precedent 
which will, doubtless, be respected by the ® 
ferior courts of the Jand. And thus insur- 
ance companies will the better und 
the nature and legal construction of thelr 
contract when placing the suicide clause im 
their policies. The clause is intended to 
a protection against a certain risk which ad 
companies do not think it expedient # 
assume, and clearly it ought not te be 80 in- 
terpreted as entirely to nulli 
character. ‘Phere bas been s general tend 
ency in Courts and juries 80 to treat = 
prolective dlaase in respect to suicide 





make it » practical sullity. 
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i UE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Or New Yor, 

a and ame 

New York, 


"HL & WINSTON, President 


ASSETS, FIFTY EIGHT MILLIONS OF 


DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


faa Sruant, Secretary. 
»W. ..C. Barturrr, Actuary. 
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Life: 
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251 BROADWAY, 


»inmsurance » Co. 
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NEW YORK. 


A Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, 





N.Y. 
$300,000. 
insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
“SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 


United: States Life Insurance Co., 


Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
| Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED ‘1230. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY. $4,000,000. 
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Capital, 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York. January 2th, 1873. 
The Ryseess com to) the Qhartor of tha 
Company, ‘submit lowing Statement af ite 
affairs on the 81st December, 1872. 
Premiums received on Morne Risks, from lst 





anuary, 187 Dec.. 1873.......... $5,918,019 95 
Preis on oa Policies we not marked off Ist Jan. 
“ALAS RS BGS BE 2,070,650 48 
eink amount of Marine Premiums.......... 9 40 
No Policies have been Willieg Upon Life — retia| 
por ween n F sks disconnected with 
arked —— Ist J. 1 
to $ist December, 1872... MtOAIy, TOFS, os a 04 
Losses paid ere same period....,..... 92,380,340 &* 
Returns of P and E $1,055,707 oe 
The Com sua tush following’ Assets, vis. on 
United States and of New York Stock, 
City, 7 ani Stocks... «+4 <4 48,443,730: 00 
Loans, ee ng Mocks and otherwise..... boyd 3 
Ente a sundry notes eens due the 
Premium Noles an ont — sci feceivable......... et t 
256,088 81 
otal Amount of pee Jo eet ereesgeseeeceees r sikorana 13 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi of 








profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or. their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
Tuary next. 

The ontstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produ¢ed at the time of 
payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. ‘is déciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Compaoy,for the year ending 
Bist December, 1872, for which certificates will be M¥®ued 
on and after Tuesday, the Firat of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secreta: ». 
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DANIELS. 
nei erORGIS. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORS, 94 Vice:President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, $d Vice-President, 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Capital - -' = $1,000,000 00 
Surplus - -°* - = 
Assets, Jan.(st, '73, $2,284,251 97 


Branch Offices: 


201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


24 LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED Saree Bn. Mita BARNEY, 
4 forms of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued. t-#- CiIPRENDEN, ein gino 
, JOHN E. DE WITT, President. ¥ WEN CPRUS CURTISS. 
OHAS. H. P 
PATILLLAN'D. WHITING. Actuary. | GULELUAE yank Yad Haas 
THE CONNECTICUT G50. 8 STEPAENEOM,” ie ASR 
. a2. » 1 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., | RREESsty. BARAT: 
aah aia eT aa 
“ia enone eetgtenan Sia het 
$1,163,078.65. cue | SERNA ARE WELL EDWA HaGUR sie 
etapa Same ts toot seta nt EW. oon Nee 
ENTS WANTED. Address the Home Omics. 
B70 TOWNSEND. Secre tary Ageney Devt 
of T. W. Russell, E.-W. Parsons, ABRAM | a Reb eas ie st 
Secretary. President. CHAS. H. DUTC: vn Dept, 





MANHATTAN 


Tails 


sa de : 


“dk, HALA beicetary 


= INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mos. 15e:and "158 BROADWAY. 
cos a fA ERY OT OK ER sidents 


President. | 


1,284,251 97 
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Life lsu uranceand.Annuity Co, 


NOS: 31 AND my PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


rT =+2—-t-7 | 
Xssers, | Ww DULL ¢6.627-912 00 
INCOME, -  -..srsm = 1,565,058 00 


ROBERT LL CASE, Président 


“THEO. R, WETMORE, Vice-Pres't. 
ISAAC H. ALLER, Sebtetary: | 


min UNDERHILL, Counsel, 


“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL WIFE INSURANCE (0. 
OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & B26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 





Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


aSSETS for the Security of Policyhoiders, over - - = 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
EB. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. SOHM A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actaary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 














$8,000,000, 


Stanton, Sheldon & Co 





CHARLES STANTON............2-5- A.. 
JAMES P. WALLACE... President Gasrantee and Indemnit Co 
Bs Oh UPNEINGE, 5. 8-00 0c cuecteccadeccrcesdlta MUA EA érchant, 82 Cliffstreet, N. 
SOLON F. GOODRIDGE i a ant, 81 Pine street, N Y 
abet Western Transp. Line, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
a B.° A. Bolin gt qui ccccho cp og choc + b-cocheppes dep jancan, ernman ‘0. 
EM CHONERIT 2. Foie Aid...-0 Vis. .d---pcbece hoses nt, 1s Old Sip, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER sTODWE Merchant 31 Spruce street, N 
&. K. HAIGHT. t, 831 Broadway, N 
E. W. BANCROF®. HB. Claflin & Co., N. 
ek BEL, Sieiccsasnatuaatasad Praddsot iH: 0. National Bank, New Orleans, La 


Amp Orgers, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 

Knickerbocker Life Insurance Com: mneny, is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 
te when he reaches a certain age, which is never to yn 4a) or to bis representatives on his previous 

be with certain important benefits — before any 
poli a vosilive stipulation of an poy oud 40 my te surrender value, which may be with. 
anaes te ash, at the end of A: poticy 3 year; or it may remain with the a TL. wing an annual interest of 
DP 


less than 4 per cent. and as ver the average interest of the 
pe s investments in its precedi ng fiscai year has exceeded 6 


cent, 
such policy is attached a Table analyzing the pha Bn per $1,"00 insured by it, into three distinct 
year of its carence : ist, \~ a = ers led for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims in excess of those expected ; 


thee v~ y @ onal oat af the insurance to ae ae by tbe company in 
ce dep o Toaerne Ww 
pei -4 the polici teaereeact tie: 


Consulting Actuary of the 
rance Commission 
i ate Books = over i information apply at the Company’s Office or any of its Agencies. To successful men 


SS AME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFIGE, f Nps SOS 6th Avenue. 



























CASH CAPITAL, - - = weer $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1873, - = - - - - _* * > $4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, - ee fen ae ee ae - $365,564 32 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
——- oe Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the bem! op the Ist day of July, 1873 : 533 . 
Cash in Bank.......-.cc0--+-creregs corcenee secterenertstteee posers sm, a pe nssessscesersseseteesarsreees! 
Bonds = _ aE bing first jien on real estate worth $4.538,@00 ................ 3 ft 
Stocks, payable on deman: (market uritl a ahepedoasebd |! 2. {dpseseeg ah 
oane oat anes Garnet ogees peas oeeres 7 mado levee - Sana’ 461 .cawldgusecasunanterernds +A we 
State TAIGE)...ccccccccccerdicncsvéevecscese Leos 
nterest ay Mat Taly, 1872. .00.- orsore-eeensnecescveneced senteeereeeceee sasegectuepe recs te i 
Balance in <» of ts... 
Oe EE eae ner abate el we A aE TO Bras 
sol ih actin re i day eee 
Total....ccccccrescecsee soece sosesesgeacacnpereendgessansetecsenteseeestesseseneseese poet te tens we $4,408,573 75 
CHARLES” J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN. Se¢gretary. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELBHIA. 
CO» 


ASSETS a of Bie 
Similar to the “ Friends Proxies "p 





OVER $2,500,000. 
; C teal. 



































LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: 


Nos. 346. and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1st, 1873.. 





Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1879 $18,689,747 86 
INCOME. . on aii 2 a EA 


Preis aque tail. Gao. 7B “96,905,099 wiehe 
lnteresé recéived gud ecerued . oe oo a 435. 8265 
—————— 7,515,407 05 


$26,205,154 41 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses'by Death - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on n Canceled “Policies - 2,268,392 07 
Life Annuities Matured, Endowments, and Reinsurance’ - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Brokerages’,-and Acency Exffeuses - 540,975 95 
Advertising und Physicians’ Fees . 111,631 71 
Taxes, Office and Law Haxpenem, Galeries, Printing, Revenue, 

255,185 49 


Stamps, etc, . ; ——, 





—-— 4,680/811 65 
$21,574,542 76 


SSRIS .B2------ eioe24 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank,'and on a 

Invested in United States, New York State, ond other stocks 
(market ‘value $4,227,897 83), cost . - 

Invested in New York City Bank Stocks (quaricet value 
$46,827 50), cost - : . 

Real Estate - - 

Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at $26, 000 - 
000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 


$2,242,746 64 
4,140,518 95 


41,549 00 
1,768,174 14 


the policies assigned to the Company, as additional 


sechrity) . + ° + 11,890; 534 28 
Loans on existing policies (there pa} Bera by the Company on % 
these policies ‘amounts to $4 * 986,244 08 
bo irterly and semi- rennual premiyms, due gubsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873—t«- 591,405 51 
Premiums on existing poivies in course of transmisston and col- ~ 
lectiono(estimated reserve on these ae ,000; vin- 
cluded in Liabilities) : : - . . er 272,484 75 ; 
Amounts due from Agents _, - Biwi  SeorF-0i F 29,083 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 euuawngi ve saia - © 112,168 °88 
21,574,842 76 
ADD 
Excess of market value of securities over cost . : co oe 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, (873, $21, {667,000 i4 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: | 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1873 - $281,542.00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof,ete. -  - 192,670 96 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621, 753 21 participeting 3 insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
net premium) $1,000,852 65, mon-pardoipating 5 ger cent. 
Carlisle net premium) - 29,428,u26 46 
Balance of Retura: Premium of 1872, payable during the year 
18738 - - 181,436 76 
20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
veisionary Dividend, available on settlement Of next annual premium, to participatirg 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year,.8,910 Policies. have been issued, insuring 82 79006,278 61, 


ors a 


TRUSTEES. | 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New Bork bit , 4 
neatly OWS (David Dows & Cov, Flour Merchants), ser om Atte 
ISAA 


DANIEL 8. MILLER (ate Dater, Miller & Ca, 

HENRY K. BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAMRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. - 

WM. H. APPLETON Pepin & Co. ,) Publishers, 549.and 551 Broadway, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, amma 870 Broadway. : - 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall Stree 

WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & ), 100 Wall Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Banker), 86 Broad Street. 

CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard Street 

SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance hang 7 71 Wall Street, 
EDWARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, ete ‘ont Street, 
EDWIN ett TNH B Gieite Spragues & ei Dry Goods), 100 ranklin Street. 

H.B. CL laflin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
P i SEYMOUR AB. F. age ey 78 Warren Street. 

ey reg R. it. Mark’s Place. 

WILLIAM BH TORRES. | VinePrecident of .the.New York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
. Ory: & Apr 


Agencies. . my eerie. 


qa” x: an 


KENDALL, ate Date Union Buildings, corner William on Pine. 





| Agents ,Wanted. 


& fj At ~ 


{MEADS BEAD T1) READ LLY 





EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
BOTH 


RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 





Tr is an undoubted fact and as capable of 
demonstration as any mathematical problem 
that we give with THe INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers. more beautiful, merito- 
rious, and really valuable premiums than 
are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published, 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 


to any other weekly religious journal published 


on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subseriber to Tom INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism ; and, as far as 
we are. concerned, we are determined to 


“have not only the BEsT, but the CHEAPEST 


paper published. 


GET? 

For $3.25 he will receive Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 
form, large quarto, so put together, pasted, 
and trimmed as tobe most convenient for 
reading, binding, and preservation. In ad- 
dition ‘to this, he will receive either one of 
the following premiums, and can select : 

1st. The two beautiful chromos, ‘‘ Good- 
Night Frolic” and ‘‘So Tired,” mounted on 
thick binder’s-board, sized and varnished, 
ready for framing (or on a canvas stretcher 
for°25 cénts extra). ‘These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G. G. 
Fish) and ate indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
béing each 12x16-inches in-size, and being 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones: * 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abrabianr: ‘Lincola’s.«““Firtt) Reading of 
the Emancipation Proclamation,” copied 
and-engraved from ¥F. B. Carpenter’s great 


oil painting, The great. value of this,pre- 


mium* may. be seen-from the fact: that 
$8,000 -was paid: Mr. Carpenter, on the. pur- 
chase of the steel plate of this engraving. 
Some few copies were sold for from $10 to 
$20 each; but none can now ‘be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively as. a premium for thie paper. Size 
26x36 inches. 

8d. Ritchie's equally valuable steel en- 
graving entitled “Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches. This is one of 
the finest and most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four of 
thé most distinguished authors of the United 
States. 

4th. Ritchie’s splendid steel engraving 
of ‘President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of “ Ed- 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of War.” 

In addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and.now. far advanced toward 
completion 


OUR GREAT-PREMIUM FOR 1974 


It will bes large and splendid oil chromo, 
17x21 inches, designed and painted by. the 


being printed in THIRTY ©OLoRs, 


from as many diferent atopess: each color of 
the, finest material. 


WILL BE SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALU- 





ABLE PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY 


WHAT DOES A, NEW SUBSCRIBER 


eminent artist, F.B. Carpenter. . . is how | - 


Wo x: EXTRA. EXPENSE | 





BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-tityo, 
GRAPHIC ART, = 

A very large edition will be ready for de 
livery at an early day, hoping th, 
prevent the unavoidable delays of the res. 
ent year. 

WHAT WE WANT. 

We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor. 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed 
and we can offer them such advantages an -“ 
inducements ag will not only render the 
canvassing a pleasant recreation, but very 
profitable. We cannot offer every subsctip. 
er through our Agents a $5 gold piece for 
$8.25 in currency ; but, being the Owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, we can give 
them a premium of $10 in value, and on 


they cannot obtain elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 


one forthcoming, it will be an easy task tp 
get a host of subscribers, and, Consequently, 
we offer advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our reaten 
and contributors send us the names of ‘any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, o 
any who would be likely to engage i 
work. Let all who desite an agency 4 
choice of territory send at once for 
circulars and terms. 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
3 Park Piaoe, New: York City. 
Box 2787. , 


 Ohe Andependlent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be wae in Money Grlers, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso. 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re 








quested to do so. i 
BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance, 
, 1.75 .“ 26 ae meer: 
* ‘ 5 00 “ 13 “ i. M 7 
* 3.50 “ 52 ba after 3 mos, 
a 4.00 “ 52 bs after 6 mos, 


If delivered in New York, 2% cents per year ad- 
ditional. 

Single copies 10 cents. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
réceived by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arearages is made as re 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the gubscription books vines 
othe first payment .in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are narticularly thd to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, ‘and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or withdut 
- further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are autached to the 
wrapper of the paper; but whep.a postage-stamp.is 
received the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No..188 Fleet street, 





, are our Agents in London to receive subscription 


and advertisements. 
HENRY C, BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York city. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper-regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another't 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, hs 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may cot 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from tht 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, # 
removing and leaving them unealled for, is primé 
Sacte evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
. | Last Page de Business Note 








5 ee “(three months).B0e. 
soz * 


“fhe 


HENRY C. ‘BOWEN, 
sag ‘PUBLISHER AND 





No. 3 Park Pisco, New Fork 
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September 11, 1873.] 


———— 


Our magnificent Steel En- 


graving ‘by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
nm Amertoa--entitled “ The 
First. Reading of the Eman- 
eipeition Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
nN Bisew and more valuable 
ag one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
erful picture has a “ MOS1 
MRIKING AND PERFEC1 
LIKENESS * of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabt- 
net---viz., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair. 
and Wells. The last two only 
ae living. We have given 
away as premiums for neto 
wubsoribers over 12,000 of 
these engravings and the de- 
sand seems now to be stead- 
ily increasing, 

if ‘our subscribers and 
friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 
notPalet them EACH AND 
EVERY ONE send us the 
name of one new subscrtber 
and $3.25 » when tt will be sent 
immediately by mail, free 
of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this en- 
graving was, as it now is, 
richly worth $30. Perfect 
satisfaction is positively 
guaranteed, or the money in 
svery case will be refunded, 

Friends of THE INDE: 
PENDENT, one and dl, let 
“hear from youl 


, They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 


. 


THK INDE 


PROCLAMATION 
TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many’ 
things that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari-, 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences. 
render short and easy some processes that 
have. been slow and difficult, A few years 
ago an Oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 





so nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good asa painting in oi]; indeed, it ts 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, - 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to. be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen, As we looked about u 
our ideas.expanded, and at last a pair. o 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious ‘that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. ' 

‘ These pictures were painted ‘by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and. are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘*& Good-Night. Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl fro. resing with her kitten . upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her ae beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot’ help falling 
in love with at first.sight.. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely. 
exhausted herself. with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid.’ These two 
pictures we have had:-cliromoeil, at great ex- 
pense, by oneof the best:chromo-lithographie 
artists in. the country, and are now haying. 
an immense ‘edition printed, to supply the 
demand which we expect will be made. ’ 


are being printed in twenty different colors, 

from as many different stones, each color of 

the finest material; and altogether -making 
two of the’ best and most beautiful chromos 

that have ever been published, and such ag,; 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 

$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), asa premium for every 
new yearly s r sent to INDE-: 
PENDENT with $3;-or we: will send the 
ehromos, postage-paid, mounted. on thick 
binders’-board, sized and: varnished, ready - 
for framing, for 25. cents extra—viz., $3.25 . 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, | 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $8.50 in all. . 

Any old subscriber can obtain ‘these chro-° 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years in advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that-is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25, or on stretchers for $6.50. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city’ tn the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducemenis to good agents, 
and advise all such to. send for our descriptive 

Y 3 before engaging in any other. business, 

Address 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 


List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


ITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL _EN- 
ry GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


6 e ° 
“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. 

Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TER'S great olf painting. Size 26 by 86." 
We have purchased the steel plate of this 

engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at.a.cost of 

$8,000, with the exclusive: right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice, will presen * copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us'the name of one 
new subscriber and THREE dollarsand twen- 
ty-five cents, or who will renew. bis subscrip- 
} for two years and send us 81x dollars, 


We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 





of our fancy stores’ are’ lined with pictures | 8 


in every cave and to-all parties, or the money | 





will positively be refunded. , 


+s 








PENDENT. 1149 
oe 
, | een erasers eel 
oy... @BAVING ENTITLED beats | “Magazines. 
Authors of the United We will send‘ for one year Tite Inpe- 
, States. following magerives—ailanuic Monthly Elan 
Size 19 by 85 Inches. pers Morthhy The Galaxy. Lij ineates ‘Maga 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 


Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 


try, now away for one } 
and $8 given away new subscriber 


"This is believed to be the-mdst valuable 
premium ever offered: for one new subseriber. 
»Thefollowing distinguished “ Authors of 





the, United tes” appear with good-sized 
tng he eierriag 
rn ile 
Co as 
BERARUERMOREE. BPA onsen 
HOLMER CHANNING. 


N j 
RSME RAT maTOMIE HES RAN, 


LL. 

G. W. KENDALL RR 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 

ean fa AR waar. 
8. GALLAGHER. ° 

F PENDLETON COOKE, QOZ/ENS. 

HO; MAN. ALLECK. 


Remember ! One. New ‘Name sent. with 
$8.00 will get this Engraving, and.also Tax 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 





Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward ‘every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
Petes: tee a copy of fa ma 

plendid St ngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President Henry Wu.s0n. 

These engravings:.we, warrant to be the 
best likeneescs of ident GRANT and. Vice- 
President Henry Wuson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to’ our friends, one 
and all; to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant stecl engravings. 

With: such a. popular present, which we 
offer to , itis hard to believe that 
anybody w to work for it. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


' Late SEcRETARY oF WaR 


‘We have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 


| on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 


will send ‘us the name of a vew yearly sub- 
scriber, pp Hgcons AB — The: 
engraving w sent, postage puid, to any 
post-office in the United States, 


“WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE. will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
jor to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
dictionary in the world. _ It is worth a. whole 
ii of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and ‘study in 

Samily. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables’ us to offer it for the 
trifling - effort..of obtainmg six new: sub- 
seribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore Diamonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made: arrange- 
ments by which we are able to: offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music.’ Book 
to any person who will send us the.name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 
we will present 100 copies. 
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Providence Wringer.” 
We have made arrangements with, the 

manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three new stib- 
scribers; with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own ar te for four ycars 
in advanceand pay us $12.. ‘The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
presg, as may directed.,. See Advertisement, on 
another page. _ Address 

; HENRY OC. BOWEN, 

Publisher of ‘‘ Toe INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O.-Box 2787, New York, 


zine—to any person (not alrendy a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6: o1 
we will send either of thé above magazines 
one year as & premium to \any person, not 
now a subscriber to-them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to Tux 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00 

We wilt send» Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $8) and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person (uot al 
ready a subscriber to the. Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one.year asa premiam to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the natnes of three new sub- 
scribers.to Tue INDEPENDENT, with tho 


| money—viz., $9.00, 





We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Naticnal Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.60—to any ‘person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-schoot Teacher) 
who will send us:$3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school. Teacher one year asa 
present to any new subscriber for, that peri- 
‘odical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to Toe INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—vViz., $3.00. 


We will send Tax lypEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Healthy 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 
Herald of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the nanies of two 
new subscribers to ThE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


We will send Tae INDEPENDENT oné year 
—-price $3.00—and Our Young Foiks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 
$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subscribers to To. INDE- 
PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. 





Newspapers. 


We will send for one year Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and Vither of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 

eekly, Hi 8 Bazar—to any person (not 
already @ subscriber to those newspapers 
who. will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of the above papers one year asa 
premium to any person, not, now a sub- 
scriber to them, who. will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to Tor INDEPNDE- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 


We will send Tax IypEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth's Companion 
who will send us $3.75; or we will sen 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will. send Tae INDEPENDENT ove 
ear—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
hite House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as # present to any person who will send us 
the name of one néw subscriber to THE Iy- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & BakERr’s world-renowned No. 
23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$8.00 each, is $57—litle more than the cash 

of the mochine, thus giving Tae INpE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending. to e advantage of 
this offer,and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-offic 
money-order, bavk-check, or express (paid, 

Send full directions how to sbip machines, 














The Bickford Family 
Knitting Machine 
will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the circulation of Tue INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining in popularity every day 
and ist fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Sendto us for acircular, deserib« 





ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 
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Texas is.a marvel of agricultural wealth. It 
seems the farther sonthwest we journey that 
the ricber becomes the country and’'the more 
varied its crops and profitable‘resources:' The 
towns, too, are peculiar, yet active. Containing 
somewhat of the frontier freedom which has al- 
ways characterized border life, they yet show 
evidences of solid commercial. activity and a 
permanent trade. 

Dallas, where we stopped in our southward 
trip, is the most active place in Northern 
Texas. Life and activity appear on every hand, 
streets are full of stores, and eventhe Northero 
made horse-car has found its way here, while 
hotels and drinking saloons are: as frequent as 
mosquitoes. I was told (confidentially, of 
course) that there were only eighty-five saloons 
in the city; and perhaps it is not best for me 
to tell how many embryo shops were. being 
erected near the parks and in the outskirts. 
And, if the sight of oné happy individual tradg- 
ing home with a five-gallon keg of whisky 
upon his back is. noteworthy, then one can 
form some idea of the tastes of the natives. 

Bat, despite this feature, there are hearty, 
hospitable, houvest, and spirited citizens in 
every place. No persons felt more welcome 
and were more entertained in their journey 
than were we by the courtesies of. the Dallas 
people. Imagine a country place with 6,000 
inhabitants, numerous streets, mostly full 
of thick ‘clouds of sand, partially lined 
with trees (pecan and locusts), huddreds of 
native shrubs, growing and blooming in every 
garden, every other store d saloon, and streets 
crowded with wagons of drovers and emigrants, 
and one has a glimpse of: the type. of most 
Southwestern towns. Although in the midst 
of summer, yet no fruits were to--be had. In 
our hotel. meals our cups of tea and ‘coffee were 
without milk (for we think they don’t. milk 
cows in this country), Peaches were scarce and 
the only fruit was a taste of watermelons. 
These were delicious. Though Texas is a grand 
place for raising fruit, yét so little is done 
most of it is imported from other sections. 

A humorous incident of the native love of the 
Texans for excitement appeared in the evening, 
as we were sitting in the rooms of the Corh- 
mercial Club of Dallas. Like all true Amer- 
icans, the meeting had resolved itself into one 
grand chance for speeches and oratorical efforts. 
The speeches of the Dallas citizens were most 
unique, abounding in brusque yet hitting 
Western phrases, and one orator, in his descrip- 
tion of the thrift of Dallas and vicinity, said: 
““ Why, 1 have lived here and haven't killed any- 
body for thelast fiveyears. It is getting dull.’ 

Texas. used to. be dull if’ it had no’ fights. 
Thanks to’ peace and order, these are growing 
less and less frequent. 

Texas is financially better off than most'of 
the Western States. Crops are good, and the 
farmers realize excellent prices—50 cents to $1 
per bushel for corn. The same land will raise 
wheat, worth $1.50 per bushel; and then it can 
be followed by cotton, worth 12 cents per: pour.d. 
Until last spring ‘the entire curretiey of the 
state was specie—Americaii and Mexican silver. 
Within a few months the greenback, bills end 
currency have been accepted. 

The opening of the’ raflrond connection with 
St. Louis has resulted in a steady rash of em- 
igrants to the state. Not less than 100'per day 
travel to the state by railroad, more come by 


wagons from the Kast, and it is more than | 


probable the state is receiving accessions of 
60,000 to 80,000 new settlers each year. Wher- 
ever these travel there is activity, towns thrive, 
and produce sells quick. Every one-is making 
money. The result is, Texas trade is now 
sought for by St. Louis and Northern mer- 
chants, and the system of prompt cash’ pay- 
meats in advance gives a name of strong value 
to tho internal commerce of the state. 


To one reared in the cultivated sections of: 


the North life in Texas will seem tod’ rough. 
None but those accustomed to Westérn’ prairie 
life or those’ familiar with Southern habits 
should go to make it theirhome. And yet for 
® prosperons farmer's lot I esteem it fully 
equal in inducement$ to any Western state’ and 
far superior to any Southern one. 
thas are raised bring finer prices than in the 
Wertern States, 
ON. THE TEXAS PACIFIC: 

“Most Northern readers are now becoming 
familiar with the. purposes and Prospects, of the 
projected Texas Pacific Railroad across the 
contineat to California, through tbe promi- 
neney of its president, Col. Thomas .A. Scott, 
ofPennsylvania. Que portion of its main line 
passes through Dallas, ‘on ita” way west to Fort 
Worth, We enjoyed a ride by special train 


The crops. 





over a portion! ‘of it: just! siitehéd- for about 25 
mites $ast) df) Dallas, }Odx way‘ ren throigh 
beautiful prairies, rising and! Swelling in most 
charming colors of green grass and delicate- 
hued flowers: At distances of ten miles or 
less they, slope gently to the streams, where 
there is always timber in,plenty.. All Northera 
Texas is abundantly watered and timbered: and 
the quality of the timber is' most excelient— 
fine for manufacturing purposes. ’ The’' Bois 
@ Arc ig especially valuable, being good and 
strong ‘for wagons’ and’ can ‘be’ used’ in~ the. 
rough without shrinking. This trée and the 
Pecan, with the Beech and the Cottonwood, 
form the most frequent trees of the forests: 
OccasionaHy we pase eotton fields, thrifty and’ 
well cleaned; and then moré’ prairies, with 
occasional marshes and meadows. ll’ the’ 
land wesaw is fine, and if all the route through: 
Texas of this railroad is bordered with as fine 
a country, then the reports of its lands and the 
value of its land grants have not been exagger- 
ated. 

I jadge the country not yet well enough 
settled to support an expensive ‘railroad, Yet 
railroads now create so much travel and bring 
in so many emigrants, as Well ab 60 much new 
business, that even the Texas Pacific is entitled 
to as good prospects of eiccess as many which 
have succeeded under less able hands. , 

TRE INDIAN TERRITORY BY DArLiGHt. 

Northward we agaig tuts, regretfully leaving 
Texas just as we began to see its finest parts ; 
but hot. suns and dusty, roads cannot belong en- 
dured, and our special train, bringing ns. safely 
over the Texas Central by daylight, places us 
the next morning at Denison; from whence, we 
find with delight, we have the unustial courtesy 
of another special train by daylight through” 
the Indian Territory ‘(express ‘trains pass. 
through it mostly at night). 

A fine bridge spans the. Red River near Red 
River City. Although !this-riyer, to.my eye, is 
not as attractive as the Arkansas—its current 
being low; reddish’ in color, and fall’ of: sand- 
bars—yet its northern bank interested us, being 
formed of solid limestone rock and interspersed ' 
with stratas of shells, its surface being coyered 
with soil of a deép brick-red coldr. ‘The view of 
the bridge from this-bank ig! att 

For several. milea north of t Med River 
there is adense grove of timber, and then we 
come upon the open prairie. ' Here‘and' there 
are knolls covered with live oaks, dotting the 
landscape, and oak groves surmounting or 
fringing ‘every considerable elevation: of the 
prairie. 

It seemed to me ‘there could be no finer eotm- 
try in the world for- ‘marked agricultural fer- 
tility combined With que beauty, > But 
when one sees 80 miich that is hatidsome In the 
West, with stenes jconstantly’ yaried, eontin- 
ually new, yet steadily handsor ne, we must 
either keep in “highifiown compli- 
ments or keep ‘silent in admiration because of 
incapacity to express our sentiments. 

No portion of the’ West is really as pictur- 
esquely beautiful as that portion of the Indian 
Territory between the Arkansas’ and Red 
rivers. Usually our Western prairies are de- 
void of timber. and consist,of one, unvarying 
seaof grass,with cottonwoods near the streams. 
Here the prairie is continually diversified. 
Never level, always ‘swelling, rising, sweeping 
from one elevation over a pretty vale toward 
another, and dotted here and there as if plant- 
ed by some high, majestic landscape gardener 
with oak, trees, and .groyes, their dark green 
leaves appearing in contrast ‘to: the light green: 
of the prairie grass or the deep azure hae of the 
Indian skies.’ How I envied . the’ Indians their’ 
country. Must a few farms ‘be kept for thése 
shiftless Indians, whitealfttre rest of this may- 
nificent garden remains: notilled?, Must ‘this 
country always remain thus? Or will some 
day come when the prairie blossoms of this 

wild, untilled territorial paradise give place to 
the blossoms.of cultivated gardens and. farms 
of-a more progressive racé: ; 

We pass many Indian farms: Usually there 
is a low cabin, built of logs, stuffed with dirt, 
thatched ‘with straw or perbaps covered with 
boards, enough just to keep out rain ; an acre 
or two of corn, rarely more, This is the gen- 
eral character of the surroundings of an Indian 
home. 

In some places we see small patches of garden 
products—no wheat, as far as we'could discern; 
and no cattle. In the-gardens were cabbages, 
sweet potatoes, sud beans, She) sngarest-ep- 
proach to flower-gardening was’ ‘Tong tow, 4 
one garden only, of the Amaranthus, We liw 
no wigwains. Wherever we met an Indian’ 
group we always found their dogs and beoken- 
down horses. They are peaceable and manifest 
no impatience at the oft-repeated, inquiries of. 
the railroad traveler; but you can’t beat them: 
at @ trade If they have éuything to sell 

Of the various tribes ‘the ‘Cherokees’ate thé 
most lutelligent and cultivated, and they exhib- 
it the best eapacity for agricultural and edtudé- 
tional instruction. 
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banks were beautifully fringed. overhang- 
ing branches, 2nd the stream, whe slow, mo- 
tionless current and deep blue color, seemed to 
receive no rays of light from the dark foliage 
which formed its dense canopy. ‘It is full of 
trout and bass and gives fine fishing to the 
angler. It is only about thirty feet wide, but 
very picturesque. 

Crossing ‘still the open prairies; ‘we meet many 
eurious features to‘excite admiration. At one: 
time we come into a perfect carpet! of: flowers, 
mostly wild verbenas, with their,bright purple 
color.. Then we stopped at.the Fossil Beds. In 
grading the railroad, track large quantities, af 
fosail shells were thrown up, both loose and 
imbedded in conglomerate, rock. This was ey- 
idence enough to us that the country was once 
submerged by the ocean. Next, we’ approach 
Limestone Gap, where’ more varied’ country 
is thrown up before us. The scenery keeps 
growing finer as we approach it. We seem to 
be running upa little valley, the hills becoming 
gradually of considerable elevation—first.. with 
grassy sides, then timber-covered summits. 
One ridge is broken ' into a succession’ of 
smoothly-rounded tones, The long ridges and 
timber belts are thrown inbetween them, while 
at their base the trees dot the greensward 
picturesquely, forming pictures of real park 
scenery. 

Limestone Gap is simply a. breal: through 
these ridges, and once!on the other side we 
again find the usual’ prairie scenery.’ Occa- 
sionally we appear to be riding upon sotie high 
swell of the prairie, from which we ¢ah “look 
over, a large extent of country. A series of 
fine extended views of great. picturesqueness I 
remember beholding as I approached the Cana- 
dian River! We overlooked a broad vale, with 
timbered hills in the distance. These hills are 
of irregular outline’ and ‘reach along the 
coursé of the Canadian ‘River. “We lost sight 
of them after a ridesof an hour; but at no 
point were we more ebarmed with so lovely a 
bit of valley scenery. 

From here northward the country retains its 
prairie ‘character—high swells; from which are 
gained /splendid views ; then descending into 
prétty vales, all’ covered with bélts of timber, 
25 or 30 miles apart. In ‘the ‘northern part 
of the Territory the timber. is less frequent 
and .groves are further apart, while the 
prairies yare more: open and. I might’ say 
more hot. ‘Our day’s ride: had ‘been grow- 
ing more and more Warm as’ we reached 
the Kansas border.’ Our thermometer; which 
marked 80 degrees. when we started in the 
morning, now rose to 97 degrees. in our car 
while in motion, and suddenly we plunged 
into a praitie fire; Myriads of .grasshoppers 
and’ insects swarmed:through the windows. 
Our éntomologists could catch: with their hats 
in their parlor-car all they could take care of, 
as they flew in terror before the smoke and 
fire. The air was streaming in all directfons 
with “bugs,’”’ taking “bee lines’ for places 
of safety. ‘‘ Bug mature’? bad a scare, while 
we had a sensation. It lasted, only for a few 
moments, then we were ‘out of it; but the in- 
tensity of the smoke cannot be measufed save 
by the hues of the darkest thunderstorms, ~ 


Right in the midst of these lovely prairies, as 
we journeyed onward, we stopp ed, for dinner 
at an Indian town, Muskogee. : Our hearts mis- 
gave us as we were pointed outa low, slab- 
sided, one-story shanty as the place for dinner. 
The ladies shrank from the. effort of ‘the sandy 
walk ,of one hundred feet. We thought of 
pork and “dodgers.” Still, a hungry soul can- 
not stop, and on we went, ee for the 
Worst Behold'''when stated ab the ey thie 
most delicious dinner we had eatén” fers 
month. “The mostitenderand jniey, of pain 
meats ih™ half a dozen sorts, beets, “yégetables, 
eté., and a profusion of the purest water we 
had yet foutid, and oar ladies generously paid 
the compliment of dripking more than,on€ cup 
of such; pretty tea.” - Fawns ‘ran around 
our todgh ~ board tables | and ander our 
seats; and while’ “we ate © our ) apple- 
sauce and dessert we.had time t6 notice our 
‘waltors!were Indian girls, half breeds—comely, 
modest, and sensible ': 0 Muskogee / when will 
we have atiother sueb glorious dinner and as 
grand an appetite? A happy life say we to 
such cabins! And we often found our meals in 
days afterward in many such unpromising 
hats; but, the inside. goods were always fine. 
The next meruing we spent a few hours at tho’ 

> wrosiié VArtEY OF KARSAS. > 

Our Indian Territory bas been passed in the 
nigbt, and once more we are in the United 
States. Southern Kansas is now showing to ps 
her loveliest color, and up the pretty Neosho 














; Valley we are adnan our way. Im ‘ 
here has been extensive. The lands are excel. 
_ lent and much more productive than in Central 


Kansas. 
There ate alr kinds Of land) few dia AIPA, 
latter the best. It is all = ni bir . 
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t change from our hot run thro 
dian Territory, and we are now ro a 
thore\smneng ‘breezes Cool ‘and: braving, We 


‘saw many farms and lands well tilled. The 


pA aytr here have less wood than in Texas, ang 
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Burlington, Neosho Falls, Parsons, Empori— 
are\ful)of thrifty, American life 8d | honest, 


‘peaceable blood. It is one of the most attract. 
‘ive portions of Kansas ; and, as we leave it a 
| Erpporia} we turn regretfully away, ‘for We fed 
| the scenes of the future cannot equal the gems 
‘of of scene, we , heb ld in the 


eg Tait oe 
Were I to give a poetic name to that chars 
country, I think it would be the ‘Evergreen 


Land,” forthe grasa never drpps:its.cblor from 


spring to spring nor the trees their leaves, 
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AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
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ASHES FOR REVIVING PEACH TREES, 

8, D.\Pratt, of Penn Yan, N. Xi, ip engrticl 
to the Farmers’ Club, New York, upon his ey: 
perience with peach trees, says: _ 

“Remeimbering ‘Prof.’ Liebig*s thebty tnt 
when a vegetable is burned the part which 
came from the air. in the process of, te growth 
returns to the atmosphere, avd the part which 
came from the ground is reduced to ashes, [ 
came to '.the "eShctahidn t \tha® ashes would 
beneficial when applied to the roots of the trees, 
They were standing in soil strone)y i 
clay, with aturf around them whi pass ht 
been removed for several years. After pruning 
thech  propefly, (removing every) indication @ 
worms, etc., and washing the body and braneh- 
es with soapsuds, { began operations below— 
first rembviig the tarf whdut two feet arbinit 
the tree, then with a garden pick the earth wa 
: loosened from six to twelve inches i 
: taking xh ie not to ifjure th ‘ie ange? vite 
' Twenty or thirty quarts of loose dirt were re 
moved) leavinig alarge cavity, shaped like's sav 
cer, with the tree standing in the center. Aboat 
one pint of unleached ashes was sprinkled about 
thie tree}and upot this’chip-matniré was pliced 
nearly filling the cavity. Another pintof ashes 

was, sprinkled, nm the. fertilizer, which 
was gently presse ‘down, and “the wh dle cor. 
ered with the loose dirt taken from the cavity, 
leaving the surface nearly as it «was; exceptix 
the turf. A young orchard was treated ins 
simjlar way., The effect was wonderful. } 
frées that were'*pehig ‘to ' tie \baid” 
peach trees that had presented small and shrir- 
eled Jeaves threwout a Juxuriant, foliage, and 
cherry trees gave fruit larger and er than 
ever before.” ul 

CULTIVATING THE WHITE ‘be.’ * 

The value of the white ash for timber is #0 
Well known. that,it may, seem almost 6 
‘ous to name it. There is scarcely a fam 

jement, from a rake-handle up os rere 
perry ‘of'which tite totigh’ white’ web does 
not forma part. But the cultivation of this 
valuable tree-has been andiis pi a atl 
ed in regions where good timber 
poses named is and ever will be needed. The 
tine must \sodn’ céme\wheni thé dmplements 
required for agricultural purposes on ped 
Western prairies will be man ape 
and good timber must be h elon 
requires no great stretch of imagination tos 
thats profitable market will, soqn exish St 
away from the present source of supply. The 
cultivation of such timber is like money pit 
ut at compound interest, aud s man 
a very small sum at first will soon find 

r of large and constantly-increasing 

pon ke white ash is tree easily grow? 
from seed, which may be obtained in unlimited 
quantities, and ‘very \ chéaply, , The, 
may be easily transplanted without fear of loss, 
and they will succeed ip almost any. 
aol.’ At first ‘the ‘seedlings appear to” 
slow progress, in comparison with cottonwoods 
and willows; but when fairly, eta Pee 
growth is rapid and every way sat 
soon as the trees are a few inches in pals 
the timberiis reddy for use, and’ the 
continues to increase with age. Farm 
sre in need or likely to beof erie apy 
not neglect the cultivation of 
uable tree. Peovare ( 8. Fuller. 
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arsed of bay. He has an@ apperatud for 
his corn- -fodderand also steams about 

150 tons Of hay annually, making a saving, as 

he believes, of one-third by this process. His 

cows greanostly natives. . He cut 5,200 cords 

of wood and sold it to the Passumpsic Railroad 


Company during the past year. He has asteam 








saw-mill, to which he has sawed over 1,000,000 | 
feet of lumber, all from logs eut on his own’ 


and. And, with all this care on his mind, he 
Iaughs and grows fat. His cheese factory cost 
$3,500, and it takes only two men to run it. He 
employs in all 27 hands. 
FRUIT CULTURE.—OLD_ ERRORS CORRECTED. 
k Instead of ‘‘ trimming up” trees, accord- 
the old fashion, to make them long-legged 
ong-armed, trim them down, so as to make’ 
them pd snug, and symmetrical. 
% Instead of ’ manuring heavily in a small 
cirdfe at the foot of the tree, spread the manure, 
if neededat all, broadcast over the whole sur- 


face. 

3. Instead of spading a small circle about the 
stem, gultivate the whole surface broadcast. 

4, Prefer a well-pulverized, clean surface in 


an orchard with a mi ly rich soil to heavy 
manuring and o sur covered with a hard 
crust and weeds or grass. 


5, Remember that it is better to set out ten 
trees With all the necessary care to make them 
live and flourish than to set out a hundred 
trees and have them all die from carelessness. 

6.Remember that tobacco is a poison and 
wil kill insects rapidly if properly applied to 
them Itis one of the best drugs for freeing 
frit trees rapidly of small vermin, and is 
etter used in this way than to make men re- 
pilsive and diseased.— Country Gentleman. 


TIME FOR PRUNING. 


In 1866 I had a young orchard that I began to 
pease in February, and continucd at intervals 
till August ; and those pruncd in June did better 
and bealed over sooner than any pruned either 
before or after that period, 
renovate an orchard ten years old, that Tad 


been trained according to the absurd fashion of 


jow heads. whieh. prevailed at.that time. Jt 
wok & great deal of cutting and trimming: but 
I was determined and persevered, The result 
was that every wound made in*Jane—the time 
the work was done—began at oncc to beal over, 
aid by the time growth stopped in § Yall 
every place where a branch had been cut offhad 
4 beautiful ring of new bark and wood of from 
one-third to one-half inch in width all around it, 
and-still they are’ doing well.— Cor. Gardener's 
Monthly. ir f{ 
, CABBAGES AS A FARM-GARDEN CROP. 


J. B. Root recommends the raising of late 
tabbages for marketing. He belicves there is 
turdly a town o! 10,000 inhabitants in the West 
Which will not afford a market for 25,000 to 40,- 
0 heads, if proper energy be used im pushing 
sales, He often sells 100 beads toa family of 
fourorsix persons. Continuing in the business 
forseverat years he thinks important, as each 
yearthe marketing will become more easy.— 

it Recorder. 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


SavekaL members of the Elmira (N. Y.) 
Farmers’ Club state that in their experience 
Alsike clover makes one crop of nice sweet 
pasture in a season, but that the second growth 
amounts'to almost nothing. The president 
taid that hay from it, when bright, was no bet- 
ter relished by cows than damaged red clover. 





....Fifty thousand-dollars was recently paid 
byLord Dunmore, of England, to M. H. Coch- 
tin, of Canada, for a herd of ten Short Horn 
cattle, consisting of one bull and nine cows. 
This is supposed to be the largest price ever 
paid for so small a number of cattle. 


--Beer is one dollar a glass in Monte Video, 
Uruguay, and sheep are ten cents apiece. A 
thirsty man with only seventy-five cents about 
his clothes would be miscrable m that city. 
However, he-could buy a cow for fifty cents, if 
milk would serve his purpose. 


+++<About 7,000 acres are cleared of timber 
each week day in this country. Of the annual 
‘Top $75,000,000 worth goes to fuel and twice 
88 much to fencing. The locomotives in this 
country consume no less than 700,000 cords 
¢r 500 acres a year. 


“ «.One hundred Merino sheep, with plenty 
good bedding, will during the ordinary feed- 


ing time in winter produce about forty two- | 


wagon loads of manure, which is far more 
wimableas a fertilizer ae of either horses 


- 5A strong solution of carbolic acid: and 
pine bs. 2 pe into the holes kills all the ants it 
ches, and the survivors immediately take 


off. So says a correspondent of 
a who has tried it on ants nesting in his 


»-»-A boy of sixteen has won the reward and 
medal offered by the Nebraska State Board of 
Hortienlture for tree planting. He set out 


hifie hétdarddind | ot 
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pointed. 


--.- Australian farmers appreciate blooded 
stock: At@recent auction sale in Melbdurne 


ome ram brought $1,125, and others ranging 


from $650 down to $225 each. J 
«+ +-Qhio stands first in the list of wheat-pro- 


“ducing states, with 32,992,155 busbels. Senecg 


stands-at the head of the wheat column of the 
counties of the state. 


.-The brewers of Burton, England, con- 


| sume annually the product of £00,000 acres of 
_grain and 10,000-acres of bops and use 15,000 


tons of coal. 


CHOLERA, HazA, and all 
Bowel Complaints are speedily cured by 
Dr, Jayne’s Carminative Balsam. It takes 
away all soreness of the abdomen, sooth¢s 

ach. and restores its natural action. 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 





These Pills are com ex ively of vegetable im. 
gredients, pF ap oy | persede the nce af 
', do not ny of its” lous effects. 

act directly upon the liver and a valuable remedy 
cases. of nent resulting Srom a disorder 
Tadicestlon Sick E mab tothe ra and othe: were, 
Tr ve 
ete. . the free of § Scnexcx's Man. 
aes ale by all drugsiste and dealers. 





Tre kidneys and liver are the organs Na- 
ture has especially designed to carry out the 
wastes of the system. They are the scaven- 
gers, the blood-cleansing organs of the 
body, and, acting under the health-giving 
influence of Hamilton’s Buchu and Dande- 
lion, remove the causes of diseases and thus 
effect cures. This is the best Buchu in the 
‘market and attends strictly» to» business. 
Ask for it at the drug stores. 


d tae? “Ret 
‘ARCH OF THE WEST.—The } 
best Strawbargy. : quae, when 


rod ice, Se 
rry Baskets, 10 cts. ; with | Colo: Plate, 25 
Price List free. WM, PARRY Cinnaminson, N. ss 


PAINTS. 


BROOKLYN 
WOITE LEAD COMPANY. 


‘re2b. 











Establiohed 
T his Company continues to manufacture their superior 
Premium White Lead, 


being one of the oldest and most extensive establist t 
in the country for manufacturing 


WHITE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE 
FROM THE RAW MATERIAL, 

Deaufirg afd Consyugrg or Warrd Leap are CAD: 
B- - that Yio Lead is genuine unless branded with 
their full stamp and Labeled with their Copyright 
Trademark, 

Business address, 

No. 89 Maiden Lane New York, 

Corner of Gold street. 








Patent Chemica pa et 
Metallic Paint. 6 Maiden Pod ile N. Agents, 








Candida Spirits Turpentine, rit ah 
Best Boiled Linseed Oil, 80, cts, pe", gallon, st 





EVERYBODY LIKES a deauiti- 
ful complexion, and a soft; smooth 


skin; both are obtained by using 


Bes ol Alconated Glycerine Tablet 

idified Glycerine,’ /ragranty 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toile? Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toiteé Articles 


AGRICULTURAL. 
LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND are BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE suPaapiadinert 
OF LIME ; 








FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS! 


Factory, ARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. eos 


neue pOnieaue ane ayaa Im- 
PROV GRAPPL: 


"Feces Woop WHEEL PULL 











A.J. NELLIS & CO., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
ROCHESTER ppg NURS- 


TTS Gees 2 





C.—If you wish to plant, send for our 
New Price-L List per doz., 100, or 1,000— 
Fone ia er ey save all commissions. 


w. ee ae pymane. N.Y. 





una ‘8 safely any 
tion ga: Prices low by b or t id. 
full as rod other trees, sh yplante. etc. 
Illustrated e mailed free to oe 
R.G@, HANFO > Columbus Nursery. Columbus,Ohio. 








Engtistt Roof Paint, yiricedn a aeay trae, 


’ i 
Patent Petroleum Linseed Oil, Forks, © 
Linseed Oil. Price only 50 cts. agallon. 116 Maiden Lane. 


WENEELYS’ BELLS. 











The genuine Troy Church Belis known to the 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 

eals. One thousand ae a during the 
popper end 
ha 


the best 
oF 





Fine on 
A 4 Norton ears 








BUCKEYE ‘BELE reer 
in, 1837, 
a Ti 





FURNACES RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 


COTHIC 
FURNACE, 


for Warming Houses and 
Churches. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
=. Send for Book. 








ALEX. M. LESLEY, 224 Weat 23d St., 


DRY nea for best Lumber Dryer and best House 
Furnace. eculars. A. G. ee 
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pean 


is purely a Vegetable Preparation, composed ‘of Cali- 
saya Bark, well-known Roots, Herbs, and Fruits pre- 
served in a sufficient quantity (only) of Spirit of 
Sugar Cane to keepin any climate, which makes 


Piantation Bitters: 
the Foremost, Best, and Most Desirable ©. 


Temperance Bitters 


‘World. They are good for the 
a ntated. They / make Pure, Hioh tt 








| 20s 
\ ATHAIRON 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor, 
-and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Over Tamrr Years aco Lror’s KaTHarron For 
Tae Harr was first placed in the market by Professor 
E. Thomas ‘Lyon, a graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “ age ope The 
nifying to cleanse, The 
favor it has recei 





from turni: ) 
gives the hair a rich, It is the 
same in Quanriry and QUALITY as it was over a QUAR- 
, Ter of a Cextury AGo, and issold by all — and 
Country Stores at only Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


















Perse tmceacteempemmgans | i AY Woman's Glory is Her Hai. 
“A SPLENDID. APPETIZER) | fi . » a LYON'S 
qumneese=== ANATHAIRON 








EG. KELLEY Sakura 


1362, 





IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. 





STEPHEN P. M. TASKER, 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 


Office, FIFTH AND TASKER RERTS, Phila- 
delphia. manna 


Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT IRON = — plain and 
galvanized, for es. ae? Sean. 
i WeLbae AHCOAL “RON BOILER 
WELL TUBING AND ING. 
GAS AND 
OA Ae 
Am STEA. SPT RRO TT 
pL aw e664 AND AV Cini eri. 
IMPROVED COAT 
We would call special Attéiition - our 
Patent Vuleanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IY 
TIN AND. ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZeS AND KINDS. 

PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ere. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 











RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS, 


PACE & co., 
ork, 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New 


LOVEJOV’S METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 

r indicate the changes in the we: 
avd are pretty mantel ornamenta. 
Ualet apogera in, fal fair and the man 

E er, ne ane 
make Piitakes Sent, Siar tb i 
address, safely packed, upon reotiot at of 
$2 (Two), by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


JASPER: E. CORNING, 


Wire Goods, No. 58 Cliff street; New York. Send or Ii. 
ustrated List. 


sAPeTyY STEAM POW. 
SAFES. 
The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire. 


THE PATENT STEAM SAFE, 














s and boilers. N.Y. 
.. 00 Cortlandt st..N Y, 


TE 














crete 433 peotagtion. of on 
Scher safe, ara ip ir dation tc to this protection 
Ho yey my by rovements OVER ALL oeakk SAPESs 
ff, explained Polow, and a lining of 
prepared. wa me ee La -_ ‘PER vessels, con- 
<0 ninety, gallons ip pro) 
Sopee of thes sate), which completely 


and bs by 
outside to inside of the safe ia prevented. ahs 
mass of metal f th aroun a doors 
safes are usual) 
known con mechan of h 
the same directly to the oo of the sa 


e “ Cut-Off” or soperal posing 
these jambs pesctica lly forme. tone colt with an 
¢ ber between them, across the beat m 
vel to penetrate the contents ra th e. It 


resist more fire than any safe built on the ordinary 
pian, and next to the Steam Safe (which is also pro- 
the Cut-Ofm) is the Gesirable fire-proof 


@ most 
safe im: ‘ket. _# 
THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 


amepepretby by Commpahy, 
is made the —- as ee Amnrat aifthe 6 oF Gj 
other in the arhet, and has same 

amount of filling, which retains Sais amount 
moisture as any other concrete 





e. 
D STEEI. IRON BURGLAR 
WELDED STEEL APR IAG #0 


with all the latest Ee Bank Vaults, Vault 
Doors, House Safes, etc. 








AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 
Warerooms 51 and 53 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 

NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE: 131 W. Baltimore St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 32 8. Fourth St, 
CHICAGO: 60 8. Canal St. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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ASIATIC | CHOLERA. 


TP okie 


CURED J AND PREVEN TED BY 
RADWAY’S: READY RELIEF. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, : 
10 DIARRHEA, PuCLBE Aw rth or 
inful di: +3 from the 
oor —_ Caxieg 
congestion, or intammation, 
weerness wy ipgeituide will’ follow the use of the 


CHES AND PAINS, 
‘For Headache, whether sick or nervous, Bnet. 
tism, Lumbago, Pains and Weakness in the 
pine, or Kidneys. Pains around the Liver, Plée risy, 


Swellin s of the pinta. tae | the 
an ; a Eo ey 


ns of 
RELIEF Sri Lagonda t ‘as oainte ease and its continued 
use for a fi beth a ene, eure. 

Sold by ice, 50 cents 


THE WONDEBS OF . 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
Sarsaparillian and’ ‘its Associates. 
CHANGES AS SHER AND FELT?) 9 


” as DEPT PALLY OcoUR, 
after using 2 a few doses of 


‘DR. RADWAWS 


SARSAPARILLAN | RESQLVENT, 


THE CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
1. Sone epirits, disappearance of weakness, lan- 

yor me gnchply pinereasé and hardness of flesh and- 
. 6 c reed é 


tite improves, relish for 
food, no more sous eructad ons or waterbrash, good di- 
gestion, calm and undisturbed sleép, awaken fresh 


and vigorous. 
peurance of spots, blotches, — the 
skin looks clear and hea thy, the urine changed from 
its turbid and cloudy appearance toa clear sherr 
ami rg id were pes passes freely from the ‘bladder 
t teh re’ without pain or a 
no se Upent no pain or w canes. TMBrown 
4. kea diminution of quantity Bis ae qeety w. 
discha jeted that 


oan func- 
= 


ns. 
, and the 
changed to's 














8 
clear, } asin and he: y eolor. 
webct cell Sodan ee at ff expegtorating 
‘cles: reaiz ne: ex) 


freely the tough eee m or mucous from ti je tapes, 
air bron: wind! nes oat or ' head; 
ishing ot the oon yency 0 coug’ general increase of 
F 23 syste af een 
ing of ound the 
etcs tie: 


Ing all” ses on lying down or arising in th — 
duaity an 


es in 
na a fore’ 


and th yi red Bway 
fever sores, syphilitic sores, chronic iipeees 
eT? y disappear. 

8, In cases where the system has been salivated, and 
Mercury, Qui¢ksilver, Corrosive Gublinass the ‘prin- 
eipal constituent in the ady 
ciated in pen a cases eo dL. -- of Potassa) have accu- 


mul Ahe joints, 

ev¢,, Causing ere rays Bi the bs bon Saines a spinek Tie. 
es, eSARSABA white 

ete., the BAl LILAN ethungs it Feo ve Teka these 


. if ae who are taking these médicines for the 
cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, %, 8 niaen.” 


bh we dpe e the & 2, * 

tne pena Ae A Be Peeping ict 
jent either {- sole totter OF better or Sonn the we of the 

isease is nactive; if not arrested and driven 


from the blood, it will spread and continue to under- 
mine the constitution. As soon as the SA ARSA PARIL- 


be) ade’ = a sure 





LIAN makes th potions” ‘feel better.” sz hour 
ree = Lowe rand increase in health, strength, 
and fies 


The erent . sewer of this_remedy is in diseases that 
i h—as in we tion of =) Lungs J 


a Dis 
og, & eae: 
coe Teh 
fnpertempenka} disso) 
all cases 


with thé painful P operation of faving Pubes 
of deo 


neys, in Chronic cases of Leucorrhea and t Uterine 
In tumors, nodes, hard fumps, and syphiloid ulcers; in 
y; in venereal sore throat, uleers, and in tu es 


a gout, » dyspepsia, , rheumatism, ores 
deposite— these terrible forms of 
Gasete, os the human body has become a com- 
lete wreck, and Rice: ~ y=: hour of my 
Sorta, er in 3 at rem the 
Wat tsa oF ta ane Ee 
3 ay al th the efortusate of existence = 
imag) and by its wonder- 
almost sa 


wt MOE the hope- 
‘e rr crite wa po = aed this great 
pe that ee shat every 0 oe is more 


t cases, 
in the fe Shoko wont aggravated a fori. work 


ose aioe ‘with chronic diseases should ar 
Sitper dover age taining one dozen bottles, 
r per 
bottle, Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING PILLS, 


rnat 








ty  tastélens, tly coated with sweet 
pebtest ag ae ba and st: hen. 
"s Pills, for the ouretot disorders of the Stomach 
ver, Bowels, Kidneys, bladder, Nervous Diseases 
ryeness, 





He Co. C Indigestion, Dys 
ait? Shi ie he ever, Tnflachtmation of the 
wels, Piles, and Derangements of the Internal 

Viscera/ Warranted ‘to. effect a pomtive cure, Purely 

Sy a coptuining no mercury, minerals, or de 

ous 

peek Observe the aipllowine symptoms resuiting from 


ders of the Dmestive 
Coast ene hy teeard + he Fullness of the nose in 
Hesit. As e Stom: . 
Petar » Fullness: oF Niticht in mach, 
ur Erustations, "S nking- or at ¥e Pit of sl 


ene are’ Dh, 
ty Esto Fever Fires of 
45 ja the ‘Heady Deficier 


Resales ote Dull 
ot the Skin and Eyes, Pain 2 ‘tne Side, Creat: 


imbs, 
Sc viieh ae Steen 


opis Box. 
“FALSE "AND TaURY 


rae eke aee reaon word oan 









Sold 
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“Gorham Mfg ~Co.,; 


SILVERSMITHS. 
am SALESROOM, 
NO. i BOND: ‘ST., ' NEW “YORK. 
The GO COMP, h that 
semen 'Y Vo ee. for 


the sale of goods exclusively of their own manufac- 
ture. - an 


— 4 








oF 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & c0., 


, FOR THE 
CONVENIENCE OF STRANGERS, 
OFFERED ON 
Monday, September Ist, 

A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


DRES 9. G oops 
Bons COLORED SILKS, 


Mo ootee kes Mi 
NEW ST¥LES AND- COLORINGS. 


BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH ST. 
THE SEASONS FOR 
PURCHASING — 


RATTAN . FABRICS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


~=RUS WAKEFIELD 


ARE 


Autumn and Winter. 
FURNITURE, 


Comf, . PD bie, 

omigrtand Benen, | net 

NEW AMERICAN, GERMAN, AND* 
FRENCH DESIGNS, 








CONSISTING OF 


CHAIRS FOR LADIES, 


MANY ean ELEGANT PATTERNS AND 
L FORMER APPROVED STYLES. 


CHAIRS FOR GENTLEMEN 


ITTING, AND RECEPTION 


FOR THE LIBRARY 





14 a 
oameaeae oe Fire- 
r and 
Mus Molders. : ener nd 
Window Screens; Table 
Mats, Curtains, Foot 
Rests, Crickets, 
Ete.. Exte.. Etc. ; 
MATTING. 
Mats, Baskets, Brooms; Window 
Curtains, Ete., Eto. 


wes orig tegeitar eine acura and elastic 
—_ made from 
of design and 


toe 
in Serna 
be ere | 


Néw York Salesroom: Barcla rect, 
Sack Places ie: 


F.E. SMITH & CO’S 
CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN; N. Y. 
fe yg tee of immense val pb-tantee all others of 
ving ane 





Wheat, use .is the lives and 

health of ibousands of ay 

and those suffer hy  Dyspe peta, In tion, Contive- 
ness, etc. it is fs tle: ‘or sale by al! nn Pam- 
philets sent free. ~ 





Eey's aril ‘rv, 


A specialty for SORE moat, the? Carpolle Acid ot 


which ‘the “Troches are in part composed acting as a7. 


SEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
DXFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. , 





A speéialty for’ hoarseness, the c-taxstxo power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tehAing to expel all collectiéns and forma- 
tlons of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs ofthe 
throat and windvipe. 





_A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and ¢ have long been known, and 
EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHKS may be safely relied’ on 
aga preventive in cases of Sma. Pox, VaRioLorp, ctc., 
ete, 








dereof the throat, chést, and Jungs, 
\Price 25 Ay) eb ae ere every- 


Aspecialty for common colds, eoughs, and a “a SG 3 @ a" 
q 


- 









THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 


Few are aware of the 


enthusiasm by reason of their quality of tone, elega’ 
every town..2% Circulars containing. music free. 





ection the Parlor has reached, the vari 
capable, and how desirable an addition it is to Dy nny These instruments have ge 
nce of finish, and musical effects. 


[i eval 11, 18%9, 





-do1s Dagy2uc1g 10 25°% Y-HADIOW 


*-Suyun, oaynbos 190400. wes Word A—ONVEE 


*o]OUkd43 40 WH B 20U ‘Ojos 2u07148q V—VAVHAM XOA 


Of musica) elects of which i itl 
Agents ventel in in 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, Ills, 



















Cte 
eS 


The Human Locomotive should be carefully engineered, otherwise it 
may run offthe track of lifeatany moment. To keep its delicate internal ma. 
chinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good working condition when out of 
order is the peculiar province of 

TARRANT’S ‘EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
The thoroughnesss with which it cleanses, without irritating: the bowels ; the 
toneand vigor which it imparts to the st 
ing. refreshing operation in fever: the relief it affords in headache; its anti. 
> bilious properties ; and its superior merits as a general corrective justify the 


tigi 





h ; its app ig effects; its cool. 


aS \assértion that it is; beyond all comparison the’ most vainable family medicine 
of theage. Sold by ell druggists. 










Cc. WwW. HANDY & 


Box 2618. 


WING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT, 


THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON RUFFLER 


AT THE 
‘American. institute Fairin 1872 
Adapted to all first-class Sewing Ma 


chine Agents on application. 


CO., Sole Agents 


330 BROADWAY 








Priced mer as sent to any address 10 cents each. 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
4 Chestnut street, Phila. ; ‘el Broadway, New York. 































KINCSFORD’S 
| Oswes 


in seasons ef” 


PREVAI ILING 
EPIDEMIC IS 1 MEAD PRPUL A ART. 


Itis made from the most delicate AY INDIAN 
CORN and is PERF LY PUBE. oaera ot of ik 
ae and a delicious and tiost Ses 


For 40 years it has stood unrivaled for purity.and 
f perfection. 
BEWARE OF. IMI ATIONS. 
Original 
Tee 


name on on 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
EF. BROWN’S 


-ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
BE SURE TO. GET THE GENUINE. 


‘ont aaty 


term 
= Demet anh, ta ac 
during the cholera ep! oon 
FRED. « N, 
Fifth and — Strects, PHILA. 


In this: Way 1 tekes'S0 sec- 
GABLE 
ava per ofa 





Get none but the 
INGSFORD & SON’S 

















Boot h — Sy 
’ Ea manner equal to hand:sewe 
WOUR E | thus reducing the cost. 


~ Parents should rémember 





Warranted ¢ \<; 
INDE LIBLE, (Bee 





Corn Starch 





onds to secure thesole to up-, | 





Bate in ce Ye 
ere 
ak mang 









GREAT ‘SUCCESS! 


CHING & EYo itty ISHINGS. 
AS La NB No toa EY's 
Sixth Avenue and Twelfth t., w Yo 
One Bleck ,below Ma- 


aft goods fon recent nd 
at auction 
_ Freaen 
usual prices 


ulousl low. ‘ 

ner att 13. cea 

"lower than ever. Ga es mailed 00 
aw, 


WASHINGTON H 


Late ot Cooper Iustitute, 


Church and Tower Clocks: 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR CLOCK for Tower 
on Churches or Public Buildings, with or 4 hag 4 
strikin apparatus, with from one to four ‘ai ale. pall toa 
ranted for correet performance. We can re Tower 

of the country for the reputation, a4 f4-# inal 


Glassware 
wares: 





n 
F, Ho ON. 0. at cc Oe Boston, Mass. 











gape nega 
NOSMOKE. NO SMELL. 
mp. Saves its cost in Chim: 
= Y. 














where. 5 (Silver Japemot only pre | > a 
F NO CHIMNE ¥. 
i ith 
 FORN E- ENF ma at the >e: but ihe etibings | cf ca brilliant, 5 h wal to Gas. 
Sele Pomprigy. No, StolteePage | Ss ‘also, Shoes Sein stad OO 
= "19 51, aud 23 Boss Street, NY = With 20 Cent “Cut Jak, ftom GEORGE H, ae 146 Washington Steen Bostov, Mass, 


chines. Circulars furnished Sewing Me 











XUM 





“T have 
Tha 
But fi: 
For 


“Now, 
Eno 

I kno 
Ant 


“Tf the 
Wit 


